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STRANGE  CHAPMAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PENSIVE. 


A  GREAT  town  and  a  smoky.  The  train 
-^  that  carries  you  there  draws  first  upon  the 
solitary  shaft  through  which  the  reek  of  industry 
vents  itself  on  the  blue  above  and  the  emerald 
below  blotting  both.  Then  two  or  three  such 
shafts  group  close ;  then  you  get  to  the  margin 
of  a  vast  forest  of  smoke  vents,  belching  out 
round,  sputtering,  reek-snakes  of  every  hue — 
white,  lurid,  dun,  black — and  rising  thick  and 
close,  as  trees  in  densest  wood.  The  traveller 
from  southern  England  is  appalled  at  the  awful 
mass  of  columns  worming  out  of  these  flues, 
and  breaking  into  one  another  in  a  dreadful 
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canopy  of  grime.  As  he  gets  further  in,  he 
turns  his  eye  away  from  the  loveless  cinder 
heaps  seen  on  every  hand,  from  the  dirty  men 
and  women  working  about  them^  up,  perhaps, 
to  the  fires  that  leave  the  furnace  throats,  show- 
ing witching  play  of  saffron,  crimson,  silver, 
gold,  purple,  and  green,  in  fitful  succession,  up 
beyond  to  the  sky,  which,  if  seen  at  all,  is 
dimmed,  greyed,  blackened  into  another  heaven 
than  that  of  his  native  south.  The  town  lies  in 
a  knot  of  valleys,  through  which  Don  and  Por- 
ter, Loxley,  Sheaf,  and  Rivelin,  like  five  fingers 
of  a  hand  pressing  on  the  soft  earth,  have 
stamped  and  graved  these  dells  defiled,  where 
man  toils  and  his  industries  dwell. 

A  vast  town  is  Whittlemore,  where  scattered 
hamlets  in  beautiful  little  ghylls,  on  heathery 
banks,  and  by  sylvan  gullies  have  grown  to- 
gether at  a  marvellous  rate.  The  parish  church 
— now  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  aggregate  of 
long  streets  and  radiating  roads,  all  inter-link- 
ing by  multitudinous  housedom  between — once 
within  the  memory  of  living  folk  had  nodding 
corn  growing  beside  it.  Down  there,  which 
looks  so  dingy  with  age,  and  is  so  notorious 
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for  violence  and  vice,  those  narrow  streets 
occnpy  ground  which  threw  up  wild  rose  and 
grass-blade  then  ;  now,  alas  !  blades  of  another 
kind  are  warehoused,  and  not  seldom  thrust  by 
angry,  tipsy  men  and  women  into  each  other. 

An  enterprising  town,  a  town  with  some  of 
the  best  of  God's  people  within  it,  knowing, 
pitying,  meeting  its  wants,  it  has  a  dreadful 
name  for  trade  violence  and  oaganized  crime. 
Its  craftsmen,  unlike  those  of  the  other  great 
towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  scarcely 
ever  leave  it,  though  they  are  nomads  in  the 
matter  of  moving  their  lares  and  penates  from 
street  to  street ;  and,  hence,  they  are  better 
known  to  each  other  than  workmen  can  be  in 
great  cities  elsewhere.  Their  corporate  and 
individual  interests  are  the  subject  of  keener 
and  more  frequent  discussion ;  the  pulse  of 
trade-guild  life  beats  quicker  in  the  trade-veins 
of  the  community ;  opinions  are  more  clearly  un- 
derstood, because  more  freely  circulated ;  and 
loves  and  hates  of  persons  or  things  are  a  more 
common  property  among  tens  of  thousands  than 
anywhere  else  out  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Rough, 
blunt,  outspoken  are  most ;  hot  and  strong  in 
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sentiment,  clannish  in  thought,  conspirator  in 
act  are  multitudes  of  these  people.  Whole 
guilds  will  hear  with  furtive,  malicious  smile 
that  some  poor,  starving  wight  is  to  be  blown 
to  pieces  for  Avorkiug  at  prices  they  have  not 
sanctioned,  and  will  scarcely  sigh_,  as  sometimes 
happens,  when  careworn  mother  and  pratthng 
children  have  well-nigh  been  destroyed  instead  ; 
while  wretches  that  organize  violence,  that 
suborn  young  and  old  to  deeds  of  blood,  whose 
ten  fingers  and  ten  toes  together  will  not  give 
the  full  tale  of  murders,  mutilations,  and  in- 
juries they  have  engineered,  can  live  in  honour 
amongst  them,  panoplied  with  a  public  opinion, 
cherished  as  the  patriot  vindicators  of  trade 
rights  and  the  solemn  interests  of  working  men. 
To  choose  this  canopy  of  smoke  for  your  per- 
ennial covering,  to  select  such  a  community  to 
work  amongst,  to  risk  the  play  of  this  Ishmael 
spirit  around  your  very  life  is  not  what  the 
Sybarite  will  do.  But,  thank  God,  in  this 
poetic,  earnest  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
old  chivalry  of  five  hundred  years  gone,  amove 
without  olden  fantasy  in  many  breasts,  with 
the  old  love  of  enterprise  seen  in  Sabot's  days, 
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finding  other  vents,  with  the  strong  love  of  man 
and  all  of  him  and  his  that  distinguished  the 
early  Renaissance  which  gave  us  a  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson — this  nineteenth  century  produces 
men,  ay,  and  noble  women  too,  who  will  turn 
their  backs  on  beautiful  village  and  park,  plea- 
sant recreation  and  charming  refinement,  to 
choose  their  toil  amid  dirt  and  squalor,  sin  and 
sorrow,  coarseness  and  concerted  crime,  seen 
in  mirky  centres  like  this  Whittlemore. 

Let  us  peep  into  the  home  of  such  an  one 
late  at  eve.  He  is  sitting  in  a  tiny  study  prior 
to  the  date  of  our  last  chapter,  and  looking 
wearied.  A  bright  blaze  is  in  the  ingle,  a  black 
fog  in  the  street  that  he  has  just  come  through. 
He  has  been  trudging  up  and  down  unpaved 
streets,  but  lately  called  into  being,  this  new 
curate  of  St.  Botolph's.  He  has  done  "  house 
to  house"  visitation,  married,  baptized  in 
cellars  and  garrets,  buried,  taught  in  the  even- 
ing school  until  9.30.,  and  then  come  home  to 
see  what  psychic  force  may  still  be  left  out  of 
which  a  sermon  can  be  evolved. 

"  Nothing  more,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bostock,"  he 
says,    as   his   eye,   fixed   moodily   on   the  fire. 
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brightens  when  lifting  towards  the  gre^^-haired^ 
elderly  woman  who  greets  him. 

*'  Good  night,  God  bless  you,  Strange." 

He  follows  the  retreating  figure  with  a  pleas- 
ant sraile,  and  then  relapses  into  the  moody, 
solid  humour  again.     He  takes  pen  and  paper. 

''  Let  me  see ;  I  want  a  text  that  will  rouse 
the  folks  on  Sunday  and  raise  me  to-night." 

Young-mannish,  crude  to  the  preacher's  craft, 
he  looks  for  something  striking  and  a  little  un- 
usual. "  Ah  !  Hosea  vii,  v.  8,  will  do — '  Ephraim 
is  a  cake  not  turned.'  Good  text  for  showing 
the  weaknesses,  inconsistencies,  and  possible 
vices  of  minds  unmade  up." 

He  scribbles  out  the  text,  settles  to  his  work, 
but  the  sermon  mood  is  not  on  ;  his  head  drops 
on  his  hands,  and  he  thinks  long  in  pensive 
vein.  Gradually  the  sermon  paper  and  divinity 
books  are  pushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  he  draws  in  a  kind  of  diary. 

"  Yes,  I'll  just  enter  ap  and  off  to  bed  Re- 
bekah  doesn't  like  these  late  hours." 

His  hand  is  entering  the  date,  the  things 
done,  the  places  visited  to-day  when  he  has  to 
turn  backwards  for  some  reference.  His  eye 
lights  on  an  earlier  record. 
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"Ah !  it's  true,  very  true,"  he  says,  seriously, 
to  himself. 

His  diary  is  a  history  of  thoughts  as  well  as 
acts  and  facts.     Let  us  read  this  entry. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  How  many  years  have  I  been 
asking  myself  this  question — asking  the  good 
woman  who,  as  nurse,  friend,  housekeeper, 
would  never  let  me  get  away  from  her  loving 
care  for  long  ;  asking  everything  and  every- 
body, and  yet  never  getting  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  my  enigmatic  existence !  1  can  call  to 
mind,  on  the  very  borderland  of  earliest  con- 
sciousness, a  thin,  sickly  gentleman  bending 
over  me  and  giving  me  a  kiss.  Next  I'm  in  a 
carriage,  then  romping  round  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  little  girl.  Even  now  I  feel  his  dogs 
pushing  their  warm  noses  into  my  hands.  Then 
I'm  in  a  dreadful  garret  with  her.  Anon,  and 
clearer,  I'm  living  within  the  sound  of  a  great 
waterfall, — the  little  girl,  alas!  beside  me  no 
more, — whence  at  dead  of  night  I'm  hurried 
away.  School,  dear,  genial,  broad-minded  Mr. 
Singleton's  school ;  Cambridge  ;  hither.  Such 
is  the  outline.  But  who  is  or  was  my  father, 
ray  mother  ?     Where  is  my  sister,  if  alive  she 
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be  ?  A¥hy  and  how  means  have  always  been 
at  hand  to  board  and  educate  me  while  I  have 
been  brought  up  to  depend  upon  myself,  and 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  self-sup- 
port open  to  me — of  all  this  I  can  explain 
nothing.  Surely  I'm  rightly  named  Strange, 
for  this  is  a  strange  story  to  myself  if  to  no- 
body else.     To-day  I  prefix  reverend  to  it." 

He  turns  three  months  lower  down  in  the 
diary. 

"I  could  almost  loathe  my  titled  reverend. 
Why  should  this  title  be  given  to  me  ?  What 
reverend  thing  have  I  done?  To  what  rever- 
end condition  have  I  attained  ?  What  reverend 
notion  about  me  or  about  himself  has  my  in- 
cumbent, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  what  rev- 
erend regard  has  Whittlemore,  after  thirty 
years  of  trial,  for  Mr.  Selvey,  this  hard,  trick- 
stering  man  to  whom  I've  come  as  curate  for 
two  years  ?  Have  I  made  a  mistake  ?  If  his 
be,  as  he  and  his  set  intimate,  the  only  correct 
Christianity,  I'll  put  colour  to  ray  throat,  tear 
black  from  my  limbs,  and  look  unprofessional 
as  an  usher  here,  or  a  backwoodsman  elsewhere 
in  Canada,  Austraha,  or  other  foreign  land." 
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He  closed  that  part  of  the  book  with  a  smile, 
ceasing  to  read  the  rest. 

"  Ah  !  how  a  few  months  open  one's  eyes.  I 
know  nothing  more  about  myself  as  yet,  though 
something  is  evidently  in  the  wind,  but  I  do 
about  others,  and  there  will  be  sympathy  enough 
to  help  me  through  the  fifteen  months  or  so 
that  I  must  remain  here.  Patience,  my  heart ; 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  for  something 
tells  me  the  long  lane  will  turn  and  terminate 
soon.  I'm  no  good  at  sermonizing  to-night. 
I'll  off" — with  a  great  yawn  and  arms  a-stretch 
— "I'll  off  to  bed,  and  to-morrow?  Ah!  well, 
sufficient  unto  the  day " 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RETROSPECT. 


I  YOUNG  man,  with  very  warm  brown  hair 
-^-*-  and  eyes  of  blue-grey  tint,  had  gone  to  a 
big  house  to  sit  with  a  number  of  other  young 
gentlemen  two  hours  twice  a  da}'-  for  three 
days  in  succession,  looking  at  foolscap  and 
scribbling  thereon  what  his  knowledge  or 
ignorance  might  suggest.  A  mild,  clerical 
gentleman  had  sat  all  the  time  in  a  room 
to  see  fair  play,  but  he  seemed  modestly, 
unless  interrupted,  to  be  devoting  himself  to 
his  book.  Then  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  too  ignorant,  had  been  touched  by 
three  hands  in  a  little  chapel,  and  straightway 
John  Jones  or  James  Small  had  found  his  two 
syllables  turned  into  five,  and  walked  the 
world  henceforth  as  the  Reverend  John  Jones 
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or  the  Reverend  James  Small,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Strange  Chapman  had  imdergone  this 
transformation,  had  eaten  some  beef  afterwards 
with  an  archbishop,  and  duly  posted  off  to 
VVhittlemore  on  that  freezing  Friday  night 
preceding  Sunday  in  Christmastide  186 — .  He 
understood  he  was  to  preach  on  that  Sunday, 
and  he  was  in  a  sore  straight  about  adequate 
preparation,  as  he  felt  somewhat  harrassed  and 
flustered  with  all  this  examination,  travel,  and 
ceremony.  He  was  particular  about  this  matter 
of  preaching.  He  had  chosen  Whittlemore  in 
preference  to  sweet,  little  curacies  in  eligible 
localities  for  pleasant  society  and  the  graces 
and  eases  generally.  He  wanted  to  see  work, 
to  touch  life  without  a  glove  on,  to  meet  men 
and  women  in  all  the  fiery,  frank  earnestness  of 
a  great,  unceremonious  world.  He  wanted  to 
learn  his  profession,  to  see  the  squalor  of  alleys 
as  well  as  the  amenities  of  drawing-rooms_,  to 
hear  outspoken  opinion  and  to  give  it  fit 
answer,  to  measure  strange  experiences  and 
sympathise  with  unusual  Avoes  and  sufferings, 
to  realize  how  that  Christianity,  which  he  had 
studied,  met  in  its  broad,  genial,  loving  offers 
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the  needs  of  nineteenth  century  men,  filling 
the  voids  and  solacing  the  heart  disquiets  of 
another  civilization  than  that  to  which  it  was 
first  addressed. 

"  It  is  as  ductile  as  humanity  itself,"  Strange 
had  said,  "  as  elastic  as  all  the  tendings  of  man 
and  woman ;  as  prone  to  healing  as  men  to 
maladies.  Let  me  see  how  the  physicians  with 
such  a  potent  medicine  in  hand  use  it  in  some 
great  hospital  where  human  nature  crowds." 

He  wanted  to  see  and  know  all  this,  to  watch 
the  experiments,  to  adopt  or  discard  efficient  or 
futile  treatments.  He  wanted  to  learn  to  visit 
like  a  workman,  and  to  preach  as  something 
other  than  a  mincing  or  sentimental  fool. 
Hence,  he  had  made  a  special  bargain  with  this 
first  incumbent  that,  if  he  accepted  the  curac}^, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  preach  once  on  Sunday, 
morning  or  evening,  and  never  more  than  twice 
a  week.  He  considered  himself  fortunate  in  his 
selection  of  an  incumbent,  and  as  for  the  parish 
it  offered  as  much  wickedness  to  look  at  and 
wrestle  with  as  any  zealot  might  find  in  the  land. 

The  Reverend  John  Selvey  was  a  fine  man  to 
look  at.     A  big  man,  and  a  stout,  he  walked 
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as  if  he  had  got  the  concentrated  chests  of  a 
troop  of  Hussars,  all  within  his  collarless  and 
well-buttoned,  professional  coat.  His  crown 
was  very  bald,  but  his  side  hair  was  brushed 
straight  forward  very  fiercely  ;  and  this,  with 
his  sandy-grey  whiskers,  gave  him  much  the 
look  of  a  Scotch  terrier.  He  trod,  and  he  spoke 
in  a  majestic,  downright  manner,  seemed  to 
give  his  mind  in  fearlesswise,  and,  altogether, 
passed  amongst  men  as  one  built  up,  mentally 
and  morally,  on  John  Bull  lines. 

When  they  had  walked  together  round  the 
parish,  Strange  had  been  struck  with  two  things 
in  the  man- whom  he  had  to  look  up  to  person- 
ally and  professionally.  One  was  his  episcopal 
get-up,  surmounted  by  a  hat  that  only  escaped 
indictment  as  prelatical  by  foregoing  the  side- 
strings  ;  and  the  'other  was  the  pompous  mouth 
when  formulating  w^ith  unctuous  lips  the  pearls 
of  wise  opinion  designed  for  the  young. 

When  Strange  got  home,  all  a-shiver,  that  Fri- 
day night  after  ordination  to  the  cottage  he  had 
rented  and  furnished,  and  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Bostock,  charmed  to  see  the  white  tie,  proud 
and   prim  in   her  office   as   his  housekeeper — 
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though  her  true  position  seemed  to  be  a  blend 
of  the  nurse  and  the  elderly  aunt,  or  childless 
mother — he  was  haunted  amid  all  the  rapture 
of  success,  greeting,  tea,  and  slippers  with  a 
gnawing  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
writing  a  sermon.  None  of  his  college  attempts 
would  satisfy  him.     He  must  begin  at  once. 

^^  Here,  Mrs.  Bostock,  take  away  the  tea- 
things.     I  must  begin  my  sermon  instantly." 

''  No,  Strange.  You  look  very  tired,  and  you 
are  so.  Rest  to-night,  and  begin  early  to- 
morrow.    You'll  do  twice  as  well." 

Strange  had  made  good  progress  by  noon 
next  day,  though  very  nervous  about  his  style, 
when  Mr.  Selvey  called. 

"  I've  been  thinking.  Chapman,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  great  importance  and  benignity,  "  that 
you'll  be  very  fatigued  after  your  examination, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  rest  on  Sunday.  Just 
look  on,  you  know  ;  doing  a  little." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  but  I  can  be  pre- 
pared." Somehow  Strange  felt  rather  appalled 
at  the  near  approach  of  that  nerve-trying  time, 
his  first  sermon.  "  I  think  it  will  be  hard  on 
you,  Mr.  Selvey,  to  have  to  take  both  discourses.'* 
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"  Oh !  dear  no.  I  thought  you  would  be 
tired,  so  I  asked  Truckle,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Truckle,  chaplain  of  the  infirmary  close  by,  a 
truly  scriptural  man  ;  I  asked  him,  and  he's 
consented  to  preach  to-morrow  evening." 

"^  What  a  kind^  thoughtful  man  Mr.  Selvey 
is  !"  was  Strange's  conclusion,  as  he  pushed  his 
writing  materials  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
He  was  not  asked  next  day  to  do  much,  but 
he  thought  the  congregation  looked  very  hard 
at  him.     ''  A  fine  voice,"  was  the  verdict. 

Schools,  funerals,  visitings,  weddings^  with 
much  diligence  bestowed  on  a  certain  manu- 
script at  home,  consumed  rapidly  the  week  days. 
Of  this  week's  first  experience,  and,  afterwards, 
nothing  astonished  him  more  than  the  wed- 
dings. One  gentleman,  who  had  come  straight 
from  a  forge,  and  considered  soap  and  water 
needless  troubles,  especially  on  his  wedding 
day,  presented  himself  for  the  holy  rite  without 
coat,  in  grimy  shirt  rolled  up  to  the  elbows, 
and  arms  relieved  with  rich  tracings  of  lamp- 
black. The  gentleman  explained  that  "  he'd 
nobbut  getten  off  for  hafe  a  nour  fro'  his  wark." 
Another,  at  the  pledging  part,  seemed  excited 
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at  the  slowness  of  the  bride  (a  rare  fault)  in 
repeating  after  the  minister. 

"  Get  on  withee,  lass,"  he  kept  saying,  with 
a  jerk  of  the  fair  hand  he  held.  *'  Get  on 
withee.^' 

''  Hush !"  But  he  was  too  excited  to  be 
silent.  "  Your  conduct,  sir^"  said  Strange  to 
the  bridegroom  in  the  vestry,  "  was  most  im- 
proper.    What  did  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

"  Whoi  ye  see,  maister,  ah  left  a  boss  stan- 
ning  outside  i'  t'  yard,  an'  ah  wanted  to  git 
back  afore  t'  gaffer  cam,  an'  she  wor  slaw." 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Irish  persuasion, 
however,  amused  him  most. 

"  Good  morning,  yer  riverence,"  said  a 
jovial-looking  "  boy,"  as  these  latter  went  off  in 
hastCj  separating  at  the  church  door ;  "  oi've 
come  for  the  p^hayper." 

^'  The  clerk  says  the  banns  were  out  more 
than  three  months  ago.  A  certificate  will  be 
of  no  use.  The  banns  must  be  put  up  again. 
Why  did  you  not  get  married  before  V 

''  Well,  your  riverence,  we  had  a  shilloo. 
Oi've  put  'em  up  twoice,  an'  the  thoord  toime 
we'll  do^t  complately." 
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A  lady  of  the  same  nationality  came  inquir- 
iug  the  *'  price  "  for  getting  wed. 

''Four  shillings." 

"  Four  shillings  !  Shure,  now,  if  ye  can't  do't 
chaper  'en  that,  oi'll  niver  be  married  at  all 
at  all." 

Strange  got  his  sermon  carefully  prepared. 
About  Friday  Mr.  Selvey  appeared  at  the 
house. 

*■'  I've  been  thinking,  Chapman,"  he  said,  with 
pompous,  pursed-up  lips,  "that  you'd  better  not 
preach  on  Sunday.  The  Sunday  after  we've 
special  sermons  for  the  choir,  and  you'd  better 
open  out  then  on  a  grand  occasion." 

Strange  acquiesced  rather  drily,  wondering 
what  it  meant.  However,  he  thought  Mr. 
Selvey  was  a  very  considerate  man,  although 
he  himself  needed  not  the  consideration. 

"But  you'll  have  to  take  both  sermons 
yourself^  Mr.  Selvey;  that  will  be  hard  upon 
you." 

"  Well,  no.  I've  asked  Truckle  to  take  the 
evening  sermon." 

"  Good  morningj  sir." 

*'Good  morning,"  with  grim  unction. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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What  a  palpitation  Strange  was  in  when  he 
preached  for  the  choir !  that  is,  until  he  fairly  got 
into  his  discourse.  The  congregation  was 
large  ;  there  was  to  be  a  fine  cathedral  service. 
Others,  who  cared  little  about  music,  wanted  to 
hear  "  the  young  gentleman,"  and  many,  who 
cared  something  to  hear,  cared  more  to  see. 

What  a  curious_,  echoey,  forlorn  thing  his  voice 
sounded  in  that  large  church  as  he  stood  there 
high  up  in  the  great  three-decker  of  a  pulpit,  with 
all  those  eyes  upon  him — interested,  quizzing, 
smirking,  laughing,  pitying,  approving.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  strength  to  forget  all  but  his  work, 
and,  when  he  drew  to  the  conclusion,  all  sense 
of  oddness,  of  newness,  of  unfamiliarity  to  the 
position,  of  tremor  and  nervousness,  had  worked 
itself  out,  and  the  closing  sentences  fell  mea- 
sured and  forcible  on  the  listening  crowd. 

The  wardens  shook  their  heads  together,  ere 
they  took  up  their  collecting-boxes,  and  said  it 
was  very  good.  The  congregation  whispered 
to  each  other ;  and  "  very  creditable/'  "  promis- 
ing," "  make  a  good  preacher,"  sibilated  around. 
Mr.  Selvey,  in  the  vestry,  professed  approval. 
To  Strange's  astonishment  he  was  not  asked  to 
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preach  on  the  followiDg  Sunday,  although  he 
got  charged  for  the  experiment,  and  Truckle 
took  his  place.  There  was,  however,  a  solatium 
for  him.  He  was  asked  to  an  evening  party  at 
the  vicarage.  There  he  found  two  little  wither- 
ed spinsters  whom  he  already  knew :  Miss 
Tabitha  Speight  and  Miss  Sweetenham  Speight, 
nieces  of  his  incumbent.  Here  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Knowles,  a  great 
man;  to  Miss  Shakshaft,  a  lady  of  masterful 
benevolence,  called  by  young  clergy  in  profane 
moments  his  lordship  and  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  ;  to  Mr.  Witton,  a  solicitor  of  the  town, 
and  other  personages,  male  and  female,  includ- 
ing the  Rev.  T.  Truckle.  The  party  was  not 
an  ideal  one,  according  to  the  Christian  notions 
of  the  young  curate,  nor,  although  it  closed 
with  solemn  reading  of  the  Word,  and  a  long 
extempore  prayer  from  the  great  divine  present, 
did  it  refresh  the  inmost  soul  of  the  Levite. 
The  buttered  toast  and  muffins  were  unex- 
ceptionable, and  the  young  ladies'  songs  and 
sonatas  were  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  tone  of 
the  gathering  jarred  upon  his  theological  nerves. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  he  was  very  near  to 

C2 
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the  stars  of  the  evening — near  by  accident,  for 
Whittlemore,  ?>.,  religious  Whittlemore,  in 
those  days  scorned  a  curate  far  too  much  to 
spoil  him  with  any  attentions — and  the  talk  did 
not  soothe.  Miss  Shakshaft  was  the  great  one 
of  all — a  somewhat  masculine  feminine  entity, 
the  latter  by  nature,  the  former  by  adulation 
and  the  prostration  of  clerical  soul  before  her ; 
and  after  her  came  Knowles,  a  fat,  oily-looking 
man,  with  a  dark  skin,  suggesting  dark  hair  in 
root  beneath  it,  and  a  sugary  grin  working  as 
if  by  machinery  all  over  his  fat,  whiskerless 
face.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
considered  himself  a  great  light,  and  had  his 
consideration  handsomely  allowed. 

Clearly  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  her  lady- 
ship the  bishop,  and  they  talk  in  half-aloud 
confidence. 

Knowles'  nether  face  has  grown  greasier  with 
mufiins,  as  Miss  Shakshaft,  with  a  superior  air 
that  forbids  much  eating,  an  air  of  Christian 
ethereality,  speaks  to  him. 

"  Have  you  heard^  Mr.  Knowles,  of  the  new 
incumbent  of  Dog  Bank  ?" 

''  Oh !    yes,"   says   the   gentleman,  stopping 
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the     smiling     machinery.       ''  Oh !     certainl3\" 

"Is  he  a  good  man,  likely,  you  know,  to  be 
an  ensample  imto  the  flock  1" 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  so.  I  cannot  say  much. 
But  you  know  we  can  pray  for  him." 

Miss  Shakshaft  is  growing  serious. 

"  But  do  you  think  that  he  will  preach  the 
truth?" 

Mr.  Knowles  grows  gloomier. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  say.  I  hope  the  best.  I 
fear,  from  what  I  hear,  that  he  has  not  got  to 
the  deeper  mind  of  Christ,  as  some  of  us  have." 

'•  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Knowles, 
that  he  is  not  truly  scriptural  ?  I  bargained, 
when  I  gave  my  mite  towards  the  building  of 
the  church,  and  spoke  to  the  trustees,  that  the 
new  incumbent  should  be " 

''  I  don't  say  he's  not,  Miss  Shakshaft.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  do  that;  but  you  know  there 
are  so  few  that  have  attained.  And  I  fear  what 
Tve  heard  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  he 
has." 

"  Ah !  I  see,  then,  we  must  be  cautious,"  re- 
plies the  lady;  and  a  very  dreadful  punish- 
ment  that  is,   no  less  than  withdrawing    the 
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helping  hand  from  a  new  parish  in  a  forlorn 
locality  needing  outside  help  very  much,  and 
"withdrawing  it  from  a  man,  too,  who  will  strive 
to  be  a  faithful  and  efficient  steward  thereof. 

After  a  gloomy  pause  Miss  Shakshaft  ad- 
dresses him  again. 

^'  I  hear,  Mr.  Knowles,  that  the  Vicar  of 
Fallowcroft  has  got  a  curate_,  a  man  of  consider- 
able experience  ;  sixteen  years  in  orders,  with 
a  wife  and  seven  children.  Do  you  think  he 
will  do  good?" 

"I  hope  so,  my  dear  Miss  Shakshaft," — no- 
body but  Mr.  Knowles  might  presume  upon  this 
familiarity — ''  I  hope  so,"  he  continues,  in  deep, 
confidential  tones,  "  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
his  opinions." 

''You  ARE  not!"  echoes  Miss  Shakshaft,  in 
horror,  her  eyes  starting  as  if  at  dreadful  dis- 
covery. "  Has  his  vicar  been  so  imprudent  a& 
to  bring  a  man  amongst  us  who  will  not  preach 
the  truth  as  it  is  in " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dearest,  dearest  friend," 
says  Mr.  Knowles,  his  face  literally  shining  a& 
with  holy  oil.  "  Pardon  me ;  I  only  meant  to 
say  that  I've  not  received  evidence   that   his 
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principles  are  thoroughly  sounds  you  know. 
That  evidence  may  soon  come  in,  and  we  may 
be  in  time  thoroughly  satisfied." 

"  I  hope  it  will  come.  It  is  so  very  important 
that  such  a  parish  should  have,"  &c.,  &c.,  and 
so  the  pair  prattle. 

"  I  had  a  letter  this  morning,"  resumes  the 
great  lady,  after  distributing  small  talk  and 
administering  a  word  to  Strange  and  other 
small  fry — ''  I  had  a  letter  from  dear  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  saying  that  the  annual  treat  for  the 
children  comes  on  next  Thursday.  Now  he  is 
indeed  sound,  quite  a  shining  light." 

''  Oh !  yahs/'  rejoins  Knowles,  "  truly  so. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  so  unbending,  and 
finds  it  so  hard  to  fall  in  with  the  advice  of  the 
elders  of  his  own  school." 

"  Well,"  says  the  lady,  with  whom  Butter- 
worth  stands  very  high,  mainly  because  she  is 
afraid  of  him,  "  he  is  unbending  ;  but  then  he  is 
so  very  good,  so  thoroughly  sound,  so  fearlessly 
devoted,  so  sternly  orthodox." 

"  Yahs,"  rejoins  Knowles,  with  sighing  sweet- 
ness and  a  creaming  smile  hovering  over  the 
dark  face  into  very  quintessence  of  scriptural 
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love.  "  Yahs,  Butterworth  is  fearless,  but,  for  a 
youDgish  man  in  the  ministry,  rigid,  especially 
on  the  Atonement.  His  views  cut  off  hope  for 
some  whom  I  expect  to  meet  in  the  Great 
Home  ;  raay  I  not  say  ice  expect  to  meet  '^  A 
Limited  Atonement  loe  must  acknowledge,  but 
for  a  youngish  man  to  draw  the  line  so  close 
that  we  may  not  be  found " 

"  No ;  you  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Knowles," 
ejaculates  the  lady,  looking  disconsolate. 

'•'  No,  I  don't  say  that,"  rejoins  the  gentle- 
man, determinedly,  "I  dare  not  trust  myself 
even  to  hint  it.  I  only  say,  by  way  of  inference, 
that  such  rigidity  might  lead  to  such  opinions  ; 
not  that  I  w^ould  state  that  Butterworth  would 
say  so." 

The  lady  seems  less  comfortable.  She  has  not 
thought  that  Mr.  Butterworth's  opinions  went 
so  far. 

"  Nor  do  I  say  they  do.  Only  a  young  man 
should  listen  to  his  seniors  when  they  lovingly 
point  out  tendencies  of  thought  which  the 
young,  even  though  unnaturally  ripe,  like  dear, 
dear  Butterworth,  cannot  easily  see  for  want  of 
experience,  meditation,  long  study,  as  we  elders 
know  well." 
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Mr.  Selvey  whispers  to  Miss  Shaksliaft.  A 
gracious  smile,  and  Mr.  Truckle  is  led  forth. 
Outside  clerks  of  ten  years'  standing  begin  to 
think  he  is  a  made  man,  and  wish — ah !  well, 
we  will  not  give  the  sighs  of  hope  deferred. 

A  sort  of  frightened  abjection  or  tallowy-faced 
prostration  is  Truckle's  mode  of  approaching 
the  Great.  He  is  encouraged  to  speak.  The 
lady,  in  fact,  treats  him  as  a  rising  hope  of  the 
party.  With  face  so  drooped  in  his  humility 
that  it  necessitates  turning  his  eyes  too  much 
round  the  outside  corners  for  vision  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  he  asks  if  she  has  heard  of  the  new 
clergyman  at  Rotherford,  ten  miles  away  ?  No. 
Has  anything  interesting  occurred  in  that  sound 
pastorate  ?  He  has  had  a  letter  about  it.  He  re- 
grets it  very  much.    He  is  indeed  quite  alarmed. 

"Dear  Mr.  Truckle,  what  can  have  hap- 
pened ?     Do  tell  us." 

Well,  he  hopes  he  is  not  uncharitable.  Per- 
haps, on  second  thoughts,  he  had  better  not  say 
anything. 

"Do.     Do,  Mr.  Truckle." 

Mr.  Selvey  smiles,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Didn't 
I  tell  you " 
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Well,  he  does  not  mean  to  be  uncharitable, 
he  only  means  to  be  truly  scriptm^al ;  but  a 
curate,  many  years  in  orders,  named  Bullock, 
went  there  some  three  months  ago.  Preach- 
ing last  Sunday  week  on  the  Deluge,  he  said  it 
was  the  most  tragic  event  in  the  world's 
history.  ''  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  term.  It 
has  produced  the  most  painful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  best  people  in  the  congre- 
gation ;  so  much  so  that  none  of  those  present 
were  able  to  give  anything  at  the  collection  for 
the  Dorcas  Society,  now  providing  calicoes  and 
shirtings  for  the  Pine  Islanders,  who,  I  hear, 
are  naked — particularly  naked,  in  fact.  Be- 
cause, you  see,  tragic  implies  tragedy,  and 
tragedy  (not  the  goat-song,  but)  stage  plays 
and  play-houses." 

"  Certainly — certainly." 

*'  Our  Father,"  says  Mr.  Knowles,  with  a 
sweet  smile  towards  Miss  Shakshaft,  and  allud- 
ing to  a  revered  old  clergyman  of  the  party. 
''  Our  Father  would  never  have  used  such  a 
word." 

"  Never !  No,  never !  But  what  did  the 
incumbent  do  ?"  cries  the  lady,  with  that  veiled 
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vehemence  of  a  lady-like  kind  for  which  she 
Avas  justly  celebrated. 

"  He  felt  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  last 
Sunday  morning  he  preached  from  that  beautiful 
text:  'Israel  is  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke.'" 

"And  how  did  he  treat  the  subject?" 

"  He  said  that  when  the  bullock  was  so,  it 
must  either  be  trained  to  do  better,  or  be  sent 
away." 

"  It  must,  indeed." 

They  have  moved  into  another  room,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  a  little  music.  The 
initiated  have  marked  a  curious  crescent  of 
chairs  facing  the  fire,  with  a  dignified  arm-chair 
in  the  centre.  Thither  in  a  while  the  great 
woman  is  invited,,  and  the  crescent  of  seats 
fills. 

A  feeble-looking  gentleman,who  has  been  fum- 
bling for  his  spectacles  in  a  lame,  nervous  way, 
is  asked  to  deliver  himself  of  burdensome  thought 
that  has  kept  him  silent  so  far  with  an  indiges- 
tion worse  than  crumpets  breed.  This  light  has 
to  tell  them  that  no  people  ever  had  a  particle  of 
knowledge  of  a  Deity  of  any   veritable  kind 
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except  what  came  through  the  Bible  directly  or 
indirectly. 

It  passes  belief  to  be  told  that  all  the  clerical 
gentlemen  present,  after  looking  at  the  lady 
bishop  and  gathering  interest  there,  put  on  a 
sweet,  refined.  Christian  smile,  and  let  the  non- 
sense pass  without  challenge.  Judgment  is  just 
going  by  default  when  Strange  ventures  to  ask 
if  the  Objibbeways,  Tree  Men,  and  Terra  del 
Fuegans  have  got  any  knowledge  which  they 
may  have  from  the  Bible  ? 

The  lady  starts,  and  stares  stonily.  The 
feeble  gentleman  is  not  bright  at  reply. 

"  Yes." 

«'  Why,  they  couldn't  read !" 

''  Well_,  but  they  have  got  it  so." 

"How?" 

"Ay,  how?"  asks  another  voice. 

"  Well,,  some  one  that  had  read  it  had  told  it 
to  their  ancestors,  and  so  it  had  been  handed 
down." 

"But  you  haven't  proved  that,"  retorts 
Strange. 

"  Of  course  he  hasn't,"  echoes  the  voice. 

The  gentleman  shakes  his  head  with  a  look 
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wliich  means,  "I  have  said,  and  men  unbeneficed 
must  accept." 

"  Now,  look  here.  Don't  you  think  that  human 
nature  carries  something  about  with  it  which 
will  always  vindicate  natural  religion  to  itself?" 

'•  Human  nature !  It's  utterly  corrupt,"  some 
one  ejaculates. 

Unheeding,  Strange  asks, 

'*  Aren't  our  very  instincts  redolent  of  possible 
Deity,  possible  immortality,  possible  reward  and 
punishment  ?     I  say,  natural  instinct  will " 

"  Instinct  I"  ejaculate  they^  recovering  from 
their  shock  of  surprise  at  sacrilegious  boldness 
in  a  man  who  may  be  minus  institution  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  "  It's  utterly  unreliable  for 
anything  good." 

"  Steeped  in  sin,"  cries  Knowles,  breaking  a 
silence  which  jealousy  of  the  elected  speaker 
had  induced.     "  Instincts  forsooth  !" 

"  They're  good  enough,  with  Reason,  to  help 
man  to  a  natural  theology,  and  have  done  it." 

''  They  have,^'  echoes  the  voice. 

The  lady  looks  blank.  The  speaker  is  helpless 
to  maintain  his  thesis.  Some  faces  are  smug  at 
seeing  something  to  somebody's  disadvantage. 
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Old  ladies  are  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  a 
young  curate,  &c. ;  men,  who  can  easily  put 
things  right,  prefer  to  grin  rather  than  offend 
the  potentate  whose  man  has  been  upset. 

"  These  are  serious  matters,"  says  Mr.  Selvey, 
who  has  been  enjoying  the  pickle  of  his  curate, 
"  very  deep  matters,  and  I  think  Mr.  Chapman 
had  better  take  time  to  think  about  them." 

"Don^t  you  think  this  gentleman  had  better 
do  so  too^  Mr.  Selvey,  so  that  we  may  have  it 
over  again  next  time  f '  asks  Strange. 

"  Hear,  hear,"  says  the  voice. 

"  There  is  time  for  a  little  more  music,  I 
think,"  replies  Mr.  Selvey,  w^ith  a  look  at  Miss 
Shakshaft,  and  so  the  discussion  is  rolled  up. 

Strange  would  have  thought  no  more  about 
it,  only  he  saw  eyes^  ladies'  eyes,  fixed  upon 
him  in  deep  concern,  as  one  prematurely 
doomed ;  he  noticed  also  another  pair  of  eyes, 
of  a  scrutinizing  kind,  in  Mr.  Witton,  the 
lawyer.  He  w^as  puzzled,  but  threw  off  the  fore- 
boding message  with  the  power  of  youth.  In 
a  while  the  young  ladies  had  done  their  best  to 
play  the  discord  out  of  the  room,  and  Strange, 
finding  himself  beside  Miss   Shakshaft,  who  as 
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a  lady  had  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
contretemps,  asked  her,  on  the  piano  becoming 
vacant,  if  she  would  not  oblige  them.  She 
turned  upon  him  a  stony  wonder  that  was 
quite  chilling,  deigning  only  an  unvarnished 
negative.  Again  there  was  sensation  in  the 
room.  Later  on  a  lady,  meaning  well,  whis- 
pered,, 

"  Mr.  Chapman,  whatever  were  you  thinking 
of  to  ask  Miss  Shakshaft  to  play  ?" 

'•'  Why,  they  say  she  plays  beautifully." 

"  She  does.  But,  oh !  Mr.  Chapman,  what  an 
indiscretion.  Only  such  as  Mr.  Knowles  should 
ask  her .'" 

That  night  Strange^  ere  he  slumbered,  spake 
thus  to  himself, 

"  Well^  Fve  been  at  many  a  muffin  worry, 
but  the  wickedest  of  them  all  has  been  this 
religious  one." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SHUFFLE. 

nnWO  days  after  his  charming  party  Mr, 
-^  Selvey  called  upou  his  curate.  His  air 
was  weighty  and  sanctimonious,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  something  to  say  which  was  long  in 
coming  out. 

'*By  the  way,  Mr.  Selvey/'  said  Strange, 
'•  do  I  preach  next  Sunday  in  the  morning  or 
evening  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  I  shan't  require  you  to  preach 
on  Sunday.  It  will  give  you  more  time  for 
visiting  the  poor,  you  know.  Tve  asked  Truckle 
to  preach." 

"  Oh  !  indeed.  Then  when  will  it  be  my 
turn  next?" 

"  Well,  let  us  see.     The  Sunday  after." 

*'Ah!   then   that  will  make  it  three  weeks 
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from  the  last  and  first  time.  I  bargained,  you 
know,  Mr.  Selvey,  for  once  a  Sunday." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I've  asked  Truckle  to 
preach  every  Sunday  evening,  and  that  will 
only  leave  the  Sunday  mornings  free." 

"And  if  you  keep  your  engagement  with  me, 
Mr.  Selvey,  how  then  ?" 

"  Well,  if  I  let  you  preach  on  the  Sunday 
mornings,  and  Truckle  takes  the  evenings,  I 
shall  cut  myself  out  of  my  own  church,  and  I 
shall  be  a  fool  to  do  that." 

''  You  will.  But  that  v/ill  result  from  mak- 
ing two  opposite  engagements." 

"  Well_,  the  fact  is,  I  mean  to  have  Truckle 
of  a  Sunday  night.  I  don't  mind  alternating 
the  mornings  with  you,  Chapman." 

"As  you  choose,  sir.  Then  I'm  to  under- 
stand that  such  is  our  arrangement  for  the 
future?" 

"  Oh  !  yes.     Good  morning." 

Strange  did  not  like  it^  but  went  on  busily 
with  his  visiting  among  the  poor. 

When  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sunday  week,  being  his  second  sermon,  the 
wardens    were    complimentary.       Mr.    Selvey 
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Avas  compelled  to  follow  suit,  but  he  looked 
rather  ImfFy  and  snuffy  withal.  Somehow 
the  fortnightly  preaching  next  time  became 
monthly,  and  Mr.  Selvey  looked  flushed  with 
anger  when  Strange  had  left  the  pulpit  on 
the  third  occasion.  It  was,  two  months,  by 
one  pretence  or  another,  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  address  the  Sunday  congregation 
again.  He  was  not  interfered  with  on  the 
Wednesday  evenings.  This  was  a  small  affair 
in  the  ante-chapel,  of  some  five  or  six  old 
women  with  a  few  decrepit  old  men,  and  Mr. 
Selvey  never  appeared  at  the  service  until  it 
rose  with  the  rising  indignation  to  a  full  room 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred.  People  were  murmur- 
ing now  and  saying  "it  worn't  reet  i'  owd 
Selvey." 

Chapman's  nature  was  one  that  fired  at  injus- 
tice, and  did  not  remain  calm  when  cheated. 
He"  thought  it  time  to  seek  an  explanation. 

"  Mr.  Selvey,  you  did  not  say  anything  about 
my  preaching  next  Sunday." 

"  You  shall  never  preach  again,  sar." 

"  Never  preach  again !     AVhy  ?" 

"  You  donH  preach  Christ." 
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"  What  do  you  meaiiT' 

*'  I  mean  I  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ  in 
the  whole  of  your  sermon  last  time."' 

"  Didn't  you  hear  it  in  Messiah,  Immanuel, 
Jesus,  God-man^  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?" 

''  Well,  yes,  but  I  didn't  hear  Christ." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  say  that  before,  instead 
of  adopting  this  violent  resolution  ?  Surely 
you  knew  I  came  here  to  learn  this  branch  of 
my  professional  duty  ?" 

"  Your  sermons,  sar,"  said  Mr.  Selvey,  with 
apostolic  grandeur  and  pompous  mouthing, 
*•' freeze  me  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones — 
the  very  marrow  of  my  bones,  sar.  They  are 
not  what  I  like.  Very,  very  far  otherwise," 
and  he  shook  his  head  with  acidulation. 

''  Why,  what  is  there  in  them?" 

*'  It's  what  there  isn't  in  them,  sar." 

"  Well,  you  could  not  expect  me  to  be  a  ripe 
preacher  all  at  once.  You  have  given  me  no 
instruction  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Selvey,  and  now 
you  are  cutting  off  my  only  chance  of  learning 
anything." 

'*  Well,  it's  a  most  serious  thing  to  have  the 
souls  of  a   large   congregation  in   cure — most 
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serious,  sar,"  and  Mr.  Selvey  looked  mournfully 
proud  and  impressive. 

^^It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Selvey,  the  Wednesday 
evening  souls  as  well  as  the  fashionable  Sunday 
morning  ones." 

Mr.  Selvey  seemed  hit  rather  hard. 

"Don't  you  think  your  conduct  is  very  vio- 
lent, sir?  Is  it  just  to  brand  me  before  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  district  as  1  don't 
know  what  ?" 

'^I  can't  help  that.  Chapman,  I  can't  help 
that.  My  responsibilities  are  of  the  most 
solemn  and  momentous  kind." 

What  an  unctuous,  pompous  look  the  Scotch 
terrier  face  assumed  about  the  muzzle  and 
chaps,  but  the  eyes  did  not  gain  by  comparison 
with  the  dog's. 

"Look  here,  sir.  You  made  a  solemn  en- 
gagement with  me,  repeated  over  and  over." 

"  No.     Did  I  ?     I  don't  remember." 

"Yes,  sir,  repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  and, 
when  you  saw  I  had  bound  myself  to  it  for  two 
years  by  being  ordained  to  this  curacy,  you 
made  another  with  Truckle  before  I  appeared 
on  the  scene,  which  made  keeping  our  engage- 
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ment  au  utter  impossibility  on  your  part.  When 
I  came  3^ou  put  me  off  for  two  Sundays.  Then 
you  announced  that  I  could  only  preach  once 
every  fortnight.  That  was  a  new  engagement. 
Then  it  was  once  every  four  Sundays;  then 
once  every  eight  Sundays ;  then  never  at  all ! 
There  is  sequence  here,  sir,  that  looks  like  de- 
sign. Tell  me,  sir,  hadn't  you  settled  it  in 
your  mind  before  ever  I  preached  at  all  that  I 
didn't  preach  Christ,  that  you  didn  t  like  it^  that 
my  preaching  froze  you  to  the  very  marrow  of 
Your  bones?" 

Mr.  Selvey  stamped  and  roared,  declaring 
that  Strange  should  never  leave  his  study  until 
he  had  unsaid  every  word. 

'•'  Undo  every  unjust  intention,  sir,  and  keep 
honestly  your  bargains,  and  then  I  will,  but 
never  till  then." 

Mr.  Selvey  had  met  his  match.  He  blustered 
and  flustered^  but  Strange  withstood  him  stiffly, 
holding  him  with  his  eye  until  he  went  quieter. 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  your  true  course  was 
to  have  adopted  a  more  fatherly  tone?  You 
should  not  revulse  one  with  the  sense  of  in- 
justice.    I  want  to  do  everything  that  is  duti- 
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ful  by  you  and  right  by  the  parish^  but  I  want 
also  to  equip  myself  for  the  future.  And  I 
think  you  ought  to  acknowledge  that  special 
bargains  give  special  rights." 

^'  You've  no  rights.  No  rights  whatever,"" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Selvey,  bluntly  and  brutally. 
"Consider,  sar,  contemplate  my  rights.  I  stand 
at  the  door  of  my  pulpit,  which  is  my  freehold, 
and  bar  it  against  the  whole  warld,  the  iclwle 
war-r-rldj  sar."  And  Mr.  Selvey,  carried  away 
with  his  imagination,  gave  a  magnificent  sweejD 
and  outstretch  of  both  arms  to  show  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  power.  "  Yes,  the  whole  war-r-rld^ 
sar !"  again  with  a  most  portentous  look. 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  submit  I  have  rights,  moral 
rights,  the  result  of  special  treaty,  if  not  legal 
ones  ;  and  his  grace,  who  gave  me  authority  to 
preach,  would  hold  it  so.  However,  I  shall  not 
appeal  to  him  now  " — Mr.  Selvey's  face  shot 
into  passing  gleam — *'  And  perhaps  you,  sir^ 
will  kindly  condescend  to  inform  me  of  any- 
thing you  want  me  to  do." 

Strange  came  away  from  this  interview  in 
something  like  the  state  of  mind  peculiar  to 
merchants  in  office  when  their  telephone  wires 
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have  got  mixed.  Every  trial  at  thought  gave  a 
confused  and  irrelevant  reply. 

It  Avas  a  great  misfortune,  this  quarrel.  Per- 
liaps  he  had  been  a  little  too  plain  with  his 
senior,  but  then  he  was  stung  with  barefaced 
trickery  and  unblushing  wrong,  lined  within 
and  without  with  sanctimonious  cant.  Truckle 
abased  himself  like  a  mendicant  before  the  big, 
blustering  man,  pretended  to  hear  oracles  from 
his  thick,  heavy  lips,  spoke  with  charity-school 
deprecation  and  Uriah  Heapish  humbleness  when 
he  expressed  an  opinion,  and  altogether  was 
like  some  workhouse  apprentice  waiting  at  an 
inferior  shop-counter.  This  had  gratified  the 
pompous  man,  and  he  had  played  double  to 
recompense  it  with  an  engagement.  Strange 
could  never  do  this,  and  never  would.  He 
would  avoid  his  incumbent.  It  was  clear,  he 
said  to  himself,  that  John  Bull  was  John  Sneak, 
and  mischief  would  come  of  it. 

In  a  way,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  delivered 
his  soul.  Excitement,  not  entirely  unpleasur- 
able,  buoyed  him  up  as  he  went  home,  but  more 
and  more  a  glooming  cloud  settled  on  his  mind, 
foreboding  no   pleasure,  no  satisfaction  in  his 
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professional  life.  The  sky  was  changing  faster 
and  faster  from  grey  to  mirk  the  nearer  he  got 
to  his  little  cottage  dwelling. 

Rebekah  saw  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  had,  of  course,  heard  him  wonder- 
ing what  Mr.  Selvey's  conduct  might  mean, 
and  stating  his  resolve  to  have  an  explanation. 
Clearly  it  had  come. 

'*  Oh  !  Strange,  you've  been  angry  with  some 
one." 

He  sat  down,  wordless  and  gloomy,  she  hang- 
ing over  him  with  the  rights  of  solace  that 
belong  to  closest  friends. 

^'  Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

He  told  her. 

"  Promise  me  that  you'll  dress  him  down  no 
more.  There's  nothing  I'm  afraid  of  in  you 
except  that  fiery  temper^  which  injustice  so 
soon  can  rouse.  I  never  saw  my  boy,  for  whom 
I've  always  rejoiced  to  do  what  I  could,  at  his 
hottest  and  angriest  with  anything  else.  Pro- 
mise me  you  will  not  do  again  what  I  fear 
you've  overdone  now,  Strange." 

She  had  her  hard,  honest  hand  on  his  head, 
looking  kindly  into  his  face,  while  he  sat  and 
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looked  moodily  iuto  the  fire.  He  answered  at 
length  bitterly. 

"  I  can  easily  promise  that,  my  best  of 
friends,  for  this  blustering  coward  will  provoke 
no  more  quarrels.  I  saw  that  on  his  face  when 
he  got  the  first  straight  one  from  the  shoulder, 
as  we  used  to  say  at  Cambridge  when  fisti- 
cuffing.''' 

'-  Oh !  Strange,  forget  such  words  and  such 
things.  They're  wrong  now.  And  keep  your 
promise." 

'•  I  will.  It's  an  easy  one  to  keep.  I  fear 
nothing  but  underhand  misrepresentation." 

Rebekah  shook  her  head  in  an  ominous  way, 
but  went  to  toss  him  up  a  few  little  dainties  for 
dinner,  making  him  feel,  with  feminine  subtility, 
that  he  was  none  the  less  an  object  of  con- 
sideration now  when  misfortune  had  come. 

*'  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Kuowles  has  anything  to 
do  with  this.  I  boded  something  bad  when  I 
knew  he  was  a  friend  of  my  poor  boy's  incum- 
bent. He  had  a  hand  long  ago  in  making  me 
sorrowful.  The  Lord  will  right  all.  The  Lord 
will  avenge.  But  I  must  keep  Strange  as  quiet 
and  cheerful  as  I  can." 
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Such  were  the  good  woman's  thoughts  while 
getting  dinner  ready. 

The  underground  wires  during  the  next  few 
weeks  seemed  to  be  working  the  clergy  very 
industriously,  and  most  of  them  passed  Strange 
by  as  if  he  had  suddenly  imbibed  leprosy  or 
committed  forgery.  A  few,  chiefly  very  young- 
clerics,  had  asked  questions,  and  professed  satis- 
faction at  his  replies  as  far  as  he  gave  any. 
Generally  he  refused  to  say  much. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  grew  warm  and  friend- 
ly. The  Sunday  school  teachers  and  their 
friends  crowded  the  ante-chapel  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  and  there  was  a  famous  congrega- 
tion that  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Misses  Speight 
until  it  poured  like  heated  acids  from  their 
loving  tongues.  Of  course  the  major  part  was 
female,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  came 
because  the  curate  was  good-looking  and  illused. 

"  There's  one  thing  I'll  do,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. *'  Truckle  lives  two  miles  away  from  the 
Infirmary,  of  which  he  is  chaplain,  and  I  live 
next  door.  I'll  tell  him  and  them  that  they 
may  send  for  me  on  all  sudden  occasions,  at  all 
hours,  night  or  day.  And  I'll  go  and  preach  in 
the  wards." 
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Truckle,  who  knew  that  he  was  really  the  im- 
plement used  in  all  the  mischief-making,  had  a 
soul  that  was  above  refusing  an  offer,  even 
from  one  whom,  by  incidence,  he  knew  he  was 
wronging,  and  he  willingly  accepted  the  help 
which  would  leave  him  to  the  grateful  bed  on 
winter  nights.  Strange  never  reg;retted  the 
step.  What  he  saw,  what  he  heard,  w^hat  he 
was  called  to  do  remained  in  after  years 
amongst  the  striking  experiences  and  romances 
of  life.  He  learnt  also  in  those  little  addresses, 
in  rooms  where  there  were  from  ten  to  thirty 
beds,  and  every  bed  had  its  tenant,  to  talk 
pointedly  and  naturally,  thus  encompassing  the 
end  he  had  in  view  when  he  made  the  bargain 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  broken. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


MR.  WITTON. 


TT  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Strange's  un- 
-*-  fortunate  interview  with  Mr.  Selvey  that  a 
gentleman  sent  in  his  card.  "il/r.  IVitton"  A  thin, 
elightish,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  keen,  mat- 
ter-of-fact air  and  direct,  honest  eyes  answered 
in  the  flesh  to  the  pasteboard. 

"  I've  come  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  sympathy." 
This  was  water  in  the  desert  to  the  curate's 
soul,  for  Mr.  Witton  was  somebody.  "  I  noticed 
you  at  that  party  of  Mr.  Selvey's,  and  I  regret 
now  that  I  didn't  help  you  more  with  talk. 
But  I  thought  it  was  for  clerics  to  argue,  and 
you  didn't  excite  in  me  the  smallest  pity,  while 
the  poor  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  had 
my  deepest  commiseration."     In  a  while,  look- 
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iug  closely  at  him,  he  remarked,  "  I  can't  help 
thinking,  Mr.  Chapman,  that  yon  and  I  have 
met  somewhere  before.  Were  you  an  under- 
grad  at  Queen's  V 

Mr.  Witton  was  that  rare  thing,  then,  an 
Oxford  man  as  well  as  a  solicitor. 

*'  No.  I'm  a  Cambridge  man,  and  hail  from 
dear  old  Trinity." 

''  Well,  I  must  have  seen  you  somewhere,  for 
the  very  outline  of  your  face,  your  voice,  your 
manner,  all  come  home  to  me  as  things  well 
known.  I'm  sure  we've  met  somewhere  in  this 
sphere  or  in  some  other  before  it." 

There  was  laughter,  but  no  more  light  on  this 
question. 

"  I've  been  doing  an  unlawyer-like  thing,  Mr. 
Chapman.  I've  been  looking  into  your  case 
without  fee.  Of  course  you  knov/  the  old  ladies 
are  holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  about  yoiu 
You're  not  truly  scriptural,  said  three  of  them 
to  me.  I  soon  found  that  they  were  parroting 
what  they'd  been  told.  I've  had  a  confab  with 
that  greasy  saint,  Knowles.  He  gloomed  blacker 
than  ever.  The  fellow  has  the  capacity  to  in- 
duce dark  shades  under  his  pore-pitted  skio,  fov 
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he  shook  his  head  portentously,  gathered  black- 
ness, and  said  you  were  not  sound,  and  certain- 
ly not  truly  scrip — ah  I  well,  the  ill-used,  stolen 
phrase  begins  to  cloy  on  me.  I  told  him  I 
hoped  that  somebody  else  was  not  truly  devil- 
ish. I've  seen  the  bishop,  and  she  is  horrified. 
It  is  dreadful,  she  says,  to  think  that  perishing 
souls  should  be  fed  with  the  chaff  which  you  dis- 
pense when  the  pure  scriptural  milk  of  et  cetera 
is  so  plentiful  in  St.  Botolph's,  and  runs  up 
such  thick  cream  there ;  and  she  cordially  ap- 
proves of  forward  young  men  being  extinguish- 
ed. You  see,  Mr.  Chapman,  you  ^spiled  her 
man,'  as  Sam  Weller  would  say.  The  clergy 
here  are  like  herrings  or  sheep.  They  go  in 
shoals  or  flocks.  Tell  me  honestly  what  you 
have  done." 

"  Nothing  except  tax  Mr.  Selvey  with  break- 
ing his  promise." 

Strange  explained  their  bargain  in  detail,  and 
the  way  it  had  been  kept. 

"I  only  preached  three  times,  Mr.  Witton, 
and  twice  Mr.  Selvey  approved.^' 

"  Ah !  ah !  I'm  glad  I've  come  and  asked 
you.  There  is  much  in  all  this  which  you  will 
£nd  it  hard  to  understand." 
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"I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Witton.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  our  creed  were  pure  heathenism,  the 
natural  rectitude  of  man,  as  man,  ought  to  have 
shielded  me  first  from  this  injustice,  and  next 
from  this  misrepresentation." 

"Just  so.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Chapman,  in 
Whittlemore  the  clergy  are  all  of  one  party — 
faction,  I  was  going  to  say ;  all,  save  one  or  two 
exceptions,  recently  imported,  and  not  yet  rooted 
and  indigenous  ;  it  is  that  school  which  calls  itself 
the  truly  scriptural.  Now,"  continued  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  *'  this  party  has  had  it  all  its 
own  way  for  sixty  years,  and  more  so  here  than 
elsewhere.  Consequently,  it  has  got  self-opinion- 
ated, dogmatic,  even  persecuting ;  for  no  curate 
gets  anything  in  AVhittlemore  unless  he  sings 
their  truly  scriptural  song.  Bad  men  use  the 
party  cries  to  effect  injustice.  Zealots  have  got 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  in  their  mind  against 
anybody  who  departs  a  hair's  breadth  from 
their  infalliable  nostrums  for  souls.  The  con- 
sequence is  narrowness,  bitterness,  and  fearful 
worldliness  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  '  waiters  upon 
Providence^  is  creeping  in,  and  men  of  little 
conviction  shout  party   shibboleths   loudest  to 
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get  livings,  and  get  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  fellows.  We're  in  the  lees  of  the  later 
Puritanism,  when  the  first  honest  fathers  and 
holders  of  it  had  passed  away.  Institution  is 
divine  while  a  curate's  orders  are  of  small 
account.  It  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Chapman,  to  see  that  in  such  a 
society,  so  corrupted  by  success,  bad  men,  or 
good  men  in  moments  of  badness,  will  discover 
a  ready  weapon  always  at  hand  for  discrediting 
those  they  dislike  by  hinting  at  a  foe,  that 
'  he's  not  sound,'  '  not  truly  scriptural,'  '  does 
not  preach  the  truth,'  and  all  the  other  smirk- 
ing^ self-sufficient  cant  which  goes  as  gospel 
where  a  faction  is  omnipotent." 

Strange  felt  that  his  breath  had  all  gone  as 
he  listened  to  this  phillipic.  His  first  thought 
was  that  he  was  utterly  in  the  w^rong  place^ 
for  much  which  these  people  held  was  as  flip- 
pant nonsense  to  him. 

"I  was  brought  up  among  the  set,"  continued 
Mr.  Wittou,  "  and  love  the  memory  of  those 
who  taught  me  in  a  much  more  liberal  spirit. 
I  must  confess  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  scriptural 
body  itself,  which,  after  all,  represents  best  the 
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^reat  heart-sympathies  of  a  Protestant  people, 
I  do  wish  for  a  little  opposition,  and  an  infusion 
of  new  blood  among  the  beneficed  clergy.  We 
lose  nearly  every  curate  that  is  worth  having 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  away." 

"  Yes ;  and  they'll  lose  me  as  soon  as  I  can 
cut  myself  adrift,"  said  Strange,  internally. 

'^  There's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  promise 
me,  stranger  as  I  am  to  you,  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
one  thing  I  w^ant  to  promise  you.  Don't  quar- 
rel further  with  Selvey,  and  go  on  quietly." 

'*  I  will." 

*■'  Right,"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  I  promise 
you  that  your  detractors  shall  be  discredited, 
ridiculed,  and  out-argued  as  they've  not  been 
for  many  a  day.  Two  or  three  of  us  are  going 
in  for  a  little  roasting  of  the  saints,  and  I  sniff 
the  battle  afar  off  with  delight.  Why,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'  there's  no  more  sacred  duty  than  that 
of  correcting  the  follies  of  one's  own  party ; 
those  of  our  enemies  will  correct  themselves  in 
disaster  or  ruin.  Besides,  if  this  worldly  system 
goes  on,  and  the  young  clergy  are  to  be  treated 
as  mere  servers  and  averse  than  parish  clerks 
they'll  all  go  over  to  the  High-church  party, 
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and  small  blame  to  them  for  protesting  thus 
against  a  lie  and  a  mendacious  tyranny." 

Strange  felt  strongly  drawn  to  this  geutle- 
man_,  who  carried  such  a  bold,,  out-spoken  face 
in  a  profession  which  some  say  narrows  men, 
and  certainly  is  not  always  the  parent  of  a  noble 
frankness.  They  talked  together  longer  than  a 
first  call  generally  justifies. 

"  Then  it  was  your  voice,  Mr.  Witton,  that 
echoed  two  or  three  times  what  I  said  at  Mr. 
Selvey's  party?  But,  indeed,  I  need  not  ask. 
It's  tones  live  with  me." 

Mr.  Witton  nodded. 

"  By  the  Avay,  1  must  tell  you  what  I've  come 
about  to-day  rather  than  on  another  occasion. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  have  some  coffee  with 
us  at  seven  to-night.     I  hope  you  are  not  taken 

up.-' 

'•  I'vQ  gQi  r^  Bible-class  from  seven  to  eight. 
Will  8.30  do  r 

'^  It  must  do.  Come,  and  you  shall  have  your 
coffee  then.     My  mother  sends  the  invitation." 

He  found  a  few  people  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  at  ''The  Nook,"  Mr.  Witton's 
residence.      The    young   people   received    him 
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graciously,  and  he  felt  there  out  of  the  chill 
of  one  who  had  been  in  any  sense  tabooed  or 
theologically  boycotted.  One  girl  especially 
drew  his  eye.  A  little,  gentle-mannered,  un- 
obtrusive maiden,  with  light  hair,  calm,  subdued 
e^'es,  a  larger  forehead  than  any  other  young 
lady  present,  a  paler  aspect,  and  a  thinner 
cheek.  Her  light  robe^  relieved  with  blue, 
became  her  well.  He  longed  to  speak  to  her, 
but  found  little  to  say.  He  listened  to  the  soft 
singing,  the  whispering  tones  she  fetched  from 
the  piano,  and  somehow  they  had  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  vexations  of  the  last  twenty 
days.  He  learnt  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Witton's,  living  further 
south,  and  had  come  visiting  at  the  Nook. 

"  I  must  call  again  soon,  and  see  that  girl," 
said  Strange  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home. 
"  I  feel  that  there's  one  thing  in  common 
betwixt  us — a  chastening  of  spirit." 

He  called  the  day  but  one  after.  The  longed- 
for  lady  did  not  enter  the  room. 

'^  You  see,  Mr.  Chapman,  we  have  lost  our 
visitor,"  said  Mrs.  AYitton.  "She  would  go 
home  yesterday,  although  she  was  not  sent  for. 
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Her  father  is  poorly  and  in  low  spirits,  and  she 
said  she  must  go  and  cheer  him.  She's  a  good 
girl.    I  made  her  promise  she  would  come  again 
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CHAPTER  y. 

NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

fPHE  weeks  passed  rapidly  on,  varied  with 
-^  much  experience  in  the  parish,  and  presided 
over  by  an  image  which  hung  in  the  mid  heaven 
of  Chapman's  mind,  flitting  into  view  at  unex- 
pected moments,  disappearing  when  the  rough 
business  of  life  was  pressing,  coming  back  at 
the  first  leisure  moment_,  and  generally  gilding 
the  half  hour's  silent  thought  by  the  study  fire 
after  Mrs.  Bostock  had  said  good  night.  It 
blotted  out  with  rays  of  sunrise  the  darker 
thoughts  which  arose  when  some  brother  cleric 
met  Strange  and  went  by  with  cold  nod  and 
nose  high  in  air.  It  deadened  the  impact  of 
traduction's  blows ;  it  seemed  to  sit  like  an 
ethereal  ministrant  over  the  homely  justice 
which    came  from  humble  lips  and   unwarped 
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minds ;  it  was  pendant,  like  an  added  lamp-light, 
over  the  page  of  evening  book  or  the  sermon 
paper  filling  with  written  lines.  The  curate 
looked  well  to  his  house  to  house  visitation, 
went  duly  each  Monday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  to  his  incumbent's,  to  hear  the  Scripture 
reader,  after  preliminary  prayer,  read  his  record 
of  last  week's  visiting,  and  name  the  cases 
where,  in  his  opinion,  ministerial  presence  was 
advisable  or  urgently  demanded.  But  he  kept 
himself  in  reserved  mood,  to  Mr.  Selvey's  confu- 
sion. And,  saving  such  meetings,  he  did  not 
provide  that  they  came  across  each  other  before 
the  following  Sunday.  On  that  day  of  public 
punishment,  the  good  man  would  shake  his 
head  and  look  something  which  he  meant  to 
speak,  not  only  volumes,  but  whole  encyclo- 
paedias to  the  parochial  mind. 

Strange  was  generally  in  the  vestry  first ; 
then  came  Mr.  Selvey  with  a  nod  to  the  oppo- 
site wall  at  which  he  looked  rather  than  at  his 
colleague,  his  hair  ferociously  brushed  forward 
on  each  side  of  his  head,  his  face  flushed,  his 
eye  glaring,  his  manner  grandly  flustered  and 
imposingly  hot,  his  step  heavy  and  momentous. 
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Strange  might  be  staucling  against  the  vestry 
table,  or  finishing  the  marriage  entries,  but  he 
was  always  found  eyeing  the  scene  with  a  cool 
<;omposure  that  intensified  the  confusion.  Then, 
•in  the  heat,  the  surplice  would  be  put  on  inside 
out ;  then  came  the  hot  fuss  of  throwing  it  off  to 
readjust  it,  with  blame  on  the  clerk  ;  then  the 
awkward,  silent  pause  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  bell  ceased  and  the  organ  began,  the  curate 
looking  philosophically  on,  but  saying  nothing. 
Anon,  a  movement,  a  gesture,  meaning,  form 
procession  and  let  us  go. 

^'  Excuse  me,  sir.     What  am  I  to  do  f 

"  Why,  read_,  of  course." 

"  Read  what,  sir  ?" 

Then  the  gentleman  had  to  enter  into 
details,  and  altogether  the  magnificence  in  ad- 
ministering punishment  broke  down,  especially 
as  Strange  took  care  that  this  formula  should 
be  rigidly  re-enacted  every  Sunday. 

"  I'll  tell  3^ou  what  it  is,  Mr.  Chapman,"  said 
Mr.  Witton,  "  you're  hitting  Selvey  hard.  Be 
a  little  milder." 

"  I'm  very  mild.  But  he's  cheated  and  lied, 
and  I've  lost  every  atom  of  reverence  for  him." 
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"  Well,  be  calm  and  circumspect.  There's 
that  little  chapel  getting  up  fast  at  the  other  end 
of  the  parish.  You'll  find  3'our  best  and  noblest 
vindication  in  working  that  up  well.  Selvey  will 
give  himself  small  trouble  there.  Besides,  other 
things  are  imminent  which  I  may  not  mention." 

"  Well,  Witton,  I  find  you  my  better  angel  in 
so  many  things  that  I'll  follow  your  advice 
strictly," 

"  Have  you  met  Butterworth  and  Blake- 
way  1" 

"  Yes,  and  they  were  very  civil,  almost 
effusive." 

"  I  thought  they  would  be  when  they  knew 
the  truth.  They  are  genuine  men,  and  worthy 
of  their  cloth.  I  am  concerned  to  say  that  I  had  a 
sorrowful  note  from  our  late  visitor  this  morning. 
She  says  she  is  so  glad  that  she  went  home  unsent 
for.  Her  father  is  so  very  low,  wanders  about 
the  house  at  night,  and  her  mother  is  so  nervous 
when  left  alone.  But  I  must  be  off  now."  And 
away  the  busy  lawyer  went  without  vouchsafing 
more. 

The  curate  also  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  every 
day  filling  fuller  of  duties.     Clerical  office  fills 
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or  shrinks  by  the  law  of  confidence.  Do  your 
^vo^k  well,  diligently,  sympathetically,  and  the 
folk  call  you  in  at  sickness  or  sorrow.  Do  it 
perfunctorily,  with  hard,  wooden  regularity, 
not  as  a  man  sent  to  suffering  men,  but  as  a 
machine,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  fixed  to  turn 
off  so  much  possible  duty,  and  then  you  will 
have  a  large  leisure — like  Mr.  Selvey.  Do  it  as 
Strange  now  attempted,  and  the  winged  hours 
will  complain  that  they  cannot  flit  you  from 
door  to  door,  through  every  call  and  claim, 
within  the  waking  time. 

One  morning,  in  the  usual  way,  a  summons 
came  in  with  breakfast. 

*'  A  woman  wanting  you_,  Strange  ;  but  she'll 
wait  till  you've  had  breakfast.  Make  a  good 
one,  my  dear  boy.*'  He  was  still  little  Strange 
to  Rebekah,  and  cared  for  almost  as  if  he  couldn't 
look  after  himself,  but  the  care  was  kept  well 
out  of  sight,  as  so  few  know  how  to  cover  it. 

A  few  questions,  as  he  walked  with  the 
woman  to  her  home,  brought  out  what  she 
required. 

"  Yo  see,  maister,  t'  child's  been  cratchley 
(poorly)  a  lang  time,  an'  we'n  had  a  sect   o' 
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doctors,  an'  nohii  on  'em's  done  it  ony  good. 
Sooa  we  said  we'd  Lev  it  kessened  (baptized), 
an'  see  if  that  wad  mend  it.  An'  t'  foks  said 
yo  would  do't  weel,  an'  charge  nowt." 

They  went  into  a  new,  unpaved  street,  where 
the  pools  of  water  were  lying  thick  as  lakes  on 
a  small  map  of  Scandinavia,  and  then  into  a 
little  court.  There  he  saw  a  child  of  four  years, 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  old  age  that  he 
could  have  imagined.  Its  thin,  wizened  face 
showed  every  muscle;  its  skin  seemed  of  yellow 
parchment;  its  lips  looked  thin  as  paper,  and 
loluish  ;  its  chin  and  nose  terribly  sharp.  But  the 
most  dreadful  thing  about  its  little  withered  face 
was  the  old  woman  look  of  bloodless  keenness 
and  mistrust,  gaziug  on  him  as  if  it  read  every 
action  and  doubted  if  human  ruth  were  in  his 
breast  at  alL  This  poor  fragment  of  humanity, 
which  if  put  into  the  scale  would  have  only 
weighed,  skin  and  bone  and  clothing  altogether, 
a  few  pounds,  lay  there  with  heart  disease,  con- 
sumption, liver  complaint,  and  incipient  dropsy. 
It  made  the  young  clergyman  very  thoughtful, 
very  self-questioning,  wondering  why  there 
should  be  such  a  dreadful  entail  of  a  long  life's 
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ailments  all  infilled  into  a  baby's  brief  existence. 
He  was  learning  much  every  day,  and  the 
Misses  Speight  were  getting  very  uneasy,  and 
asking  fretfully,  or  with  acidulation,  "  why  it 
was  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  flying  about  every- 
w^here  ?     Other  curates  didn't." 

Close  to  this  house  was  another  case  well 
known  to  him.  Thither,  after  a  small  lecture 
to  these  wondering  folks  on  the  unmagical 
nature  of  baptism,  Strange  betook  himself.  In 
an  upper  room,  some  eight  feet  square,  just  big 
enough  for  the  bed,  where  there  was  no  fire- 
place, and  no  window  except  a  little  skylight 
just  over  his  head,  lay  a  man  sorely  stricken. 

It  was  a  dreadful  case.  The  doctor  would 
only  run  in  and  out,  and  told  Strange  he  would 
be  a  fool  if  he  did  anything  else.  The  old,  de- 
voted Scripture-reader,  a  worthy  veteran  of 
thirty  years'  service,  would  only  stand  on  the 
stairs  below,  and,  mingling  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice with  much  Scripture,  move  off,  never  seeing 
the  man's  face  at  all.  The  poor  wretch  had 
been  ill  nineteen  years,  had  been  in  four  leading 
infirmaries  of  the  country,  and  dismissed  from 
all   as   incurable.     He   lay   there   month   after 
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month,  a  mass  of  ulcers  draining  the  life  away, 
and  so  racked  with  neuralgic  pain  if  the  little 
skylight,  even  in  August,  were  opened  that  no 
air  was  ever  permitted  to  enter  the  pest-room 
that  scented  the  whole  house.  His  disease 
made  him  terribly  clear-headed,  and  that  fur- 
nished him  in  all  his  thinkings  and  reasonings 
with  the  most  difficult  problems  in  theology  or 
providential  government  which  man  has  ever 
tried  in  vain  to  solve.  Why  was  there  evil 
allowed  by  an  All-powerful  Being ;  wrong  by 
one  All  good ;  pain  by  one  All  pitiful ;  misery 
and  poverty  to  the  righteous,  pleasure  and 
riches  to  the  sinner?  Why  was  inequality  of 
lot  permitted  by  One  greater  than  all  ?  Why 
was  there  the  favouritism  of  election  taught  in 
Christianity,  the  injustice  of  predestination,  the 
blight  of  reprobation  ?  Why  did  not  the  Great 
Father  in  Heaven,  All-loving  and  Almighty,  do 
what  the  lesser  father  of  earth  would  gladly  do 
to  his  little  family — make  all  equally  happy,  all 
equally  rich,  and  blessed  with  health  and 
strength  ?  Why  was  he  for  twenty  years  to  be 
stricken  thus,  while  some  of  the  world's  worst 
went  merrily  through  their  threescore  and  ten, 
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as  if  specially  protected  from  the  ills  they  had 
earned,  while  others  had  felt  life  a  torturing 
curse  even  from  their  youth  up  ? 

Strange  could  not  grapple  with  all  his  ques- 
tions. If  he  had  got  up  one,  he  was  posed  by 
another  ready  cut  and  dried.  So  clear-headed 
was  the  poor,  afflicted  wretch,  so  precise  and 
pointed  in  expression,  so  ready  in  seizing  on 
the  weak  part  of  an  explanation,  so  seductive 
in  drawing  the  eager  young  man  on,  that  some- 
times the  curate  forgot  the  awful  atmosphere 
which  he  and  the  poor  creature's  mother  alone 
would  enter,  until  a  reeHng  of  brain  and  dim- 
ming of  eye  told  him  that  a  poisonous  something 
was  seizing  like  a  ghoul  the  very  life  itself. 

Once  he  stayed  in  that  room  half  an  hour, 
and,  when  he  came  out,  the  close  atmosphere  of 
that  little  court  in  July  was  sweet  as  the  en- 
chanted air  of  an  Eden,  albeit  a  weight  within 
told  him  that  he  was  laden  internally  with  that 
which  was  as  death.  He  went  straight  to  his 
home  near  at  hand. 

"Strange,  you've  been  to  that  case,"  were 
the  first  words  Rebekah  spoke;  "your  face 
shows  it.     Here,"  seizing  the  brandy-bottle  and 
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making  a  stiff  glass,  "  drink  that,  and  away  up 
the  hill  into  the  country,  and  walk  briskly  there 
for  two  hours." 

It  did  him  good,  and  in  three  days  the  virus 
worked  out,  and  he  was  at  his  duty  again. 
This  morning  he  only  looks  at  the  poor  crea- 
ture, says  a  very  short  prayer,  and  declines  the 
argument  that  is  already  prepared. 

"  It's  a  sad  thing  that  the  young  children  die 
so  fast  in  these  new,  unpaved  streets.  I'm 
often  here  baptising  these  martyred  little  babes, 
and  there  are  many  never  baptised  by  me  or 
anyone  else  at  all.  Poor  things  !  poor  things  ! 
May  buds  dropping  on  a  wintry  world  and 
frozen  out  of  life  ere  the  flower  can  open  and 
fairly  bloom.  Let  me  see  now.  I  know  nearly 
everybody  here ;  but  there's  a  new  family  come 
lately  into  that  top  house.  I'll  go  and  see 
them." 

To  will  with  him  was  to  do,  and  he  was  soon 
knocking  at  the  door. 

A  short,  rough,  doggy-looking  man  came  at 
the  summons,  little,  grey-hound,  racing  dogs 
about  his  heels.  He  was  of  sanguine  complex- 
ion, had  sandy  hair_,  a  high,  narrow,  squarish 
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forehead,  straight,  thin  nose,  firm  mouth,  tawny 
eyes,  and  wore  on  his  chin  a  week's  stubble  of 
a  turkey-rhubarb  hue.  It  was  not  a  bad  face 
in  itself,  but  there  was  an  Ishmaelitish  love  of 
mankind  on  the  countenance,  Yv'hich  was  not 
attractive. 

"  What   the   dev Wotn  ya  want  here, 

mun  r 

Strange  liked  the  man's  appearance  better 
than  some  he  had  seen.  It  was  that  of  a 
Whittlemore,  doggy,  fisticuffing  rough,  but  the 
type  efface  was  higher.  He  explained  that  he 
wanted  a  chat.  The  welcome  in  was  of  the 
coldest. 

"  Theer  was  nobbut  ahr  owd  woman  that 
wanted  owt  wi'  parsons." 

This  was  unlooked-for  good  fortune.  They 
sat  down,  Strange  noticing  that  a  female  had 
fled  incontinently,  and  requested  that  she  might 
be  called  back.  No,  '-  shoo'll "  not  come  back, 
he  said,  and  opened  the  campaign  himself  in 
language  which  we  will  partially  translate. 

"Tell  me,  parson,  what  you  and  your  set 
mean  by  coming  to  look  at  us  poor  folk  ?" 

"  To  do  you  any  good  we  can." 
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"No,  you  don't.  You  come  to  criticise  and 
quiz  our  way  of  life." 

"  No,  we  wish  to  do  you  good.  We  want  you 
to  come  to  our  services." 

'^  Can't  you  leave  that  to  us  ?  We've  got 
brains  as  well  as  you.  If  grocers  and  trades- 
folks  had  to  come  bothering  us  about  their 
shops,  we  would  tell  them  that  when  w^e  want- 
ed anything  w^e  would  go  for  it.  They  know 
that,  and  wait  till  we  go.  Why  can't  you  do 
the  same  ?" 

"  We  wish  to  make  you  feel  how  welcome 
you  will  be,  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  you." 

"  The  shopkeeper  will  be  that,''  said  the 
gentleman,  drily. 

"  Not  in  onr  way.     We  seek  not  yours,  but 

you." 

"Eh,  what?  Tell  me  how  it  is,  if  a  chap 
goes  into  a  church  or  a  chapel,  they're  sure  to 
push  a  box  or  a  plate  under  his  nose,  asking 
for  something?  '  Not  yours,  but  you/  indeed  ! 
They  want  our  brass." 

"  No.     You  needn't  give  unless  you  like." 
'^  Oh,  dear !  I  like  that.     As  if  a  fellow  that 
liked  to  do  things  'farrantla'  (decently)  would 
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look  so  mean  as  to  let  it  pass.  No,  no,  you 
know,  if  ever  you  get  Ben  Whinfield  inside, 
you  must  get  some  of  his  '  dobbs  '  (money)'' 

Strange  endeavoured  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 
the  idea  by  showing  him  that  in  his  own  parish 
church  of  St.  Botolph's  there  were  only  four 
Sundays  in  the  year  when  they  had  collections. 

"Look  here;  there's  another  thing,  and  it's 
worse.  I  call  it  downright  tyranny,  interfering 
with  my  liberty  as  an  Englishman,  to  come  here 
and  bother  me  about  going  to  a  church.  Haven't 
I  sense  ?  Don't  I  know  whether  I  w^ant  church 
or  not  ?  And  why  should  folks  come  here  tell- 
ing me  what  I'm  to  do,  when  I  can  do  it  as 
well  for  myself  without  their  advice  which  I 
never  asked  f 

"  Now^,  my  friend,  you  don't  think  that  all 
round,  you  know." 

Didn't  he,  though.  It  had  come  to  summat 
that  a  parson  had  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  and 
when  to  do  it. 

"  Come,  come,  these  notions  of  yours  about 
liberty  won't  hold  water." 

Wouldn't  they,  though.  He  knowed  differ- 
ent. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  If  a  gentleman  comes  and  asks  me  to  din- 
ner, I  don't  tell  him  he's  interfering  with  my 
liberty.  I  don't  say  that  I  know  whether  I 
want  dinner  or  not  without  his  telling  me. 
He'd  laugh  at  me,  if  I  did." 

Ben  remained  sternly  silent. 

"I  thank  him " 

'Tm  blowed  if  I  would,  if  I  didnt  like  t' 
chap."" 

"  Well,  well,  I  thank  him.  He  means  me  a 
kindness.     He  asks  me  to  a  good  thing.'-* 

"  That's  as  t'  dinner  is." 

"  YeSj  the  gentleman  who  last  asked  me 
meant  a  kindness,  and  a  good  dinner,  too. 
And  we  come  in  the  same  spirit.  We  ask  a 
man  to  a  good  thing." 

"Oh!  Walker  to  that.  Old  Selvey  can't 
preach  as  well  as  a  city  missionary,  and  the 
young  one  will  never  learn.  They  won't  let 
him.     Good  thing,  indeed!" 

Ben  looked  maliciously  triumphant.  It  was 
beer,  baccy,  dogs,  and  prize-fighting  all  in  one 
to  sit  upon  a  parson. 

Strange  found  it  rather  difficult  to  bring  Ben 
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round  again  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  Indeed,  Ben  said  "f  parsons 
wor  ony  for  t'  OAvd  wimmin  ;"  and  his  own  wit 
restored  his  good  humour,  and  made  him  forget 
the  trespass  upon  Magna  Charta  and  the  inborn 
rights  of  Englishmen  by  asking  them  to  church. 
But  Strange  would  not  let  him  go,  or,  rather, 
he  would  not  go  upstairs  himself  to  the  sick 
mother  until  he  had  brought  him  round  to 
reason  again.  When  he  came  down,  Ben  and 
his  dogs  were  gone,  and  the  last  fliif  of  a  petti- 
coat vanishing  by  the  scullery  door  told  hyoa 
that  he  would  have  to  let  himself  out;  a  thing 
which  was  becoming  natural  to  him  as  old  habit. 
The  next  time  he  called,  a  flighty-looking 
female  answered  his  knock  and  fled  at  once, 
leaving  the  door  open  and  Strange  somewhat 
shut  up.  He  stood  some  moments  uncertain, 
and  then,  determining  to  do  the  thing  he  came 
to  do,  closed  the  door,  appealed  to  Mrs.  Whin- 
field  if  he  might  enter,  and  ascended  the  stairs. 
Two  men  were  heard  to  enter  the  room  below. 
The  footsteps  of  their  dogs  were  audible 
through  the  thin,  open,  half  under-drawn  floor 
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of  the  frail,  scamped^  jerrj-bnilt  house.  Voices 
were  soon  heard,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
misunderstand. 

"Thahs  abaht  that  bizniss  at  fower  i'  t' 
morning  ?" 

"  Ay.  O'm  takkin^  him,  Mary  Ann,  afore 
onybody's  abaht.  It  wor  wheel  bands  last 
toime,  powder  this.  If  0  mix  it  wi'  t'  swarf, 
an'  leave  nowt  out  of  jaram  (ojxler)^  it'll  leet 
an'  flash  out  wi'  t'  s]3arks  at  t'  varry  first  turn 
o'  t'  wheel,  an'  blin^  him  out  an'  out." 

''  Did  thah  ratten  Crossland?'' 

Strange  could  scarcely  hear  the  answer. 

"  An',  nah,  dunnot  be  nesh  (faint-hearted} 
abaht  Shaw's  job.  Owd  Wideface  '11  gi'e  feefteen 
pund.     Thah^ll  do  his  job  in  a  jiffy." 

*'  Tubbe  sure_,  tubbe  sure.  Bur  will  t'  brass- 
be  handy  ?" 

""Doo  it  t'  neet,  an'  thah's  hev  it  bee  t'  shank 
end  o'  t'  week  {Fridai)).  Thah'll  nut  han 
Yarmuth  beef  an'  resurreckshon  poy  for  dinner 
that  day." 

"  O've  hafe  a  moind  to  tak'  t'  job.  Let's  goo 
ta  owd  Wideface's  pub  an'  hev  a  pint." 

Footsteps  were  heard  departing. 
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The  old  woman  all  this  time  had  lain  with 
her  eye  fixed  on  Strange,  her  pale  face  taking  a 
deathsome  tinge  as  these  few  words,  occupying 
but  a  few  moments  in  their  utterance,  came  up 
into  the  room,  low  and  guarded  as  the  men's 
tones  seemed  to  be.  She  had  motioned  Strange 
to  silence,  fearing  he  might  reveal  his  presence 
by  starting  up  in  horror,  as  in  fact  he  did,  but 
noiselessly  nevertheless. 

"  Maister  Chapman,  niver  ya  let  on  ya 
kno  owt.  They'n  ratten  ya,  or  moer  likely 
g'rotte  ya,  some  dark  neet  i'  a  entra." 

Strange  had  no  doubt  of  this,  but  what  to  do 
he  could  not  clearly  see.  To  tell  the  police 
what  he  knew  was  to  tell  them  only  what  they 
were  constantly  suspecting,  and  could  never 
act  upon  for  the  want  of  details  of  place,  person, 
and  time,  which  Strange  felt  he  was  ignorant 
of,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  heard.  The 
old  woman  was  looking  hard  in  his  face. 

"  0,  Maister  Chapman,  ya  dunnot  kno  a 
mother's  troubles.  Be  careful,  ya  can  do  nowt 
to  stop  this.  Be  careful  o'  yer  ohn  young  life. 
They'll  shut  ya  i'  t'  street  itseF.  Dunnot  bring 
bigger  troubles  on  me  through  that  lad  o'  mine. 
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Think  ya  nivver  heearcl  it  at  all,  an'  come  here 
noa  moer." 

Strange  looked  dubious,  half  stunned. 

"  Ger  aht  nah,  Maister  Chapman,  afore  they 
come  back,  an'  let  nob'dy  see  ya  goo,  or  they'll 
tell  Ben,  an'  then  it's  all  ower  wi^  ya."  After 
a  pause.     *'  Did  Fanny  run  when  ya  cam'  in  f 

Strange,  understanding  she  alluded  to  her 
daughter,  nodded  a  yes. 

''Then  off  wi'  ya,  off  \vi'  ya.  It^s  lucky,, 
varry  lucky.  Shoo'll  ha'  gone  clean  off,  an'  '11 
kno  nowt.  It  is  lucky.  Ger  aht  nah,  Maister 
Chapman.    Ger  aht  sharp." 

AVith  silent  step  he  descended  the  stairs,. 
looked  warily  about  to  see  if  anyone  was  in 
kitchen  or  scullery,  and,  finding  no  one,  made 
off  unnoticed  down  a  back  street. 

"  Clearly  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  can 
do.  Whatever  comes  of  it,  I  must  let  this  man 
know  I  share  a  dangerous  secret  of  his,  and 
beg  him  to  prevent  that  rattening,  and,  what  I 
fear  is  worse,  a  trade  murder.  The  victim  of 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  is  some  poor,  half  starving 
wretch  who  would  see  his  children  starve  no 
longer,   and   has    turned   knobstick,  and   *  dis- 
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coiiDted,'  or  worked  for  lower  wages  than  the 
trade  price  list  allows,  which  the  union  has 
fixed.  Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  "  the  rattening 
is  to-morrow  morning.  Then  I  must  act  to- 
day. I  must  waylay  Ben  somewhere.  I  don^t 
like  sneaking  about  the  Royal  George,  although 
for  a  little  while  I  may  look  as  if  I  am  looking 
at  St.  Martin's  Church  and  school.  I'll  do  it. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  I'm  a  marked  man  now 
and  must  look  out.  The  Whittlemore  institu- 
tion " — a  workman's  little  breakfast  tin  can, 
with  a  pint  of  powder  crammed  tightly  in,  the 
lid  fastened  down,  alighted  fuse  inserted  therein, 
and  the  whole  machine  sent  flying  through  the 
window  at  dead  of  night — ''  that  is  the  visitor 
we  must  expect.  Poor  Rebekah  !  Shall  I  tell 
her?  No,  not  now.  I  must  see  what  comes  of 
my  interview  with  this  agent  for  murder. 
Poor  Rebekah  !  poor  Rebekah !  She's  in  for  it, 
since  no  earthly  consideration  will  make  her 
desert  me  for  mere  danger's  sake.  I  do  hope 
that  1  shall  not  be  compelled  to  quit  Whittle- 
more  on  her  account,  for  I  want  to  fight  out 
this  battle  against  calumny  to  which  my  noble 
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incumbent  has  introduced  me,  and  I  think  I  see 
the  auguries  of  success.  Besides,  it's  time  that 
we  should  let  it  be  felt  that  this  terrorism  can- 
not over-awe  gentlemen,  whatever  it  may  do 
to  the  poor  grinders,  saw»cutters,  and  pen- 
knife makers." 

Strange  was  fortunate.  What  with  a  talk  to 
one  or  two  ladies  he  met,  a  walk  up  and  down^ 
an  earnest  contemplation  of  the  architecture  of 
St.  Martin's  from  pinnacle  top  to  window-sill, 
be  was  enabled  to  keep  the  beer-shop  in  view 
without  appearing  to  be  hanging  about  on 
watch.  He  was  just  beginning  to  devise  some 
new  way  of  employing  himself,  when  out  of  the 
"  Royal  George  "  the  two  gentlemen  came  and 
separated  at  the  door.  Strange  followed  his 
man  down  a  quiet  street.  Drawing  gradually 
up  to  him,  he  whispered  from  behind, 

"  Ben,  I've  a  message  to  you.  Your  mother's 
not  well." 

^'BeleddaP     What's  up  r' 

"  Poorly.  But  I've  got  another  thing  to 
mention." 

*  An  exclamation,  sui^posed  to  be  a  survival  of  the  old 
oath,  "  By  my  lady." 
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"Ab  munnat  be  seen  towldng  to  a  parson. 
Someb'dy's  sure  to  peacb.  Gooa  dabn  to  abr 
babce,  an'  ab'll  come  sbarp." 

So  saying,  be  struck  off  abruptly  into  a  nar- 
row lane,  leaving  any  onlooker  to  infer  by  bis 
manner  tbat  be  bad  resented  tbe  impertinence 
of  being  addressed  by  a  clergyman,  and  indig- 
nantly cut  bim  dead  on  tbe  spot. 
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SECRET  WAYS. 


"TlJ'OTNyawantr' 

'  *  This  was  the  greeting  from  Ben  to 
Strange,  after  the  curate  had  entered  the  house 
without  a  word  of  welcome,  after  every  room, 
including  the  sick  mother's  chamber,  had  been 
searched  for  spies,  and  after  the  sister  had  been 
locked  out  with  the  advice  to  ''  goo  an'  clack 
wi'  other  hens." 

'*  Wotn    ya   want  ?"   whispered   Ben.     *'  An' 
speak  low,"  as  he  sidled  up  to  Chapman's  chair. 

"Ben,  if  you  had  spoken  low  this  morning 
when  I  was  upstairs,  I  should  not  have  had — " 

"  Damnation !     Does  ta  me-an   to  say  thah 
heeard  us  ?" 

Strange   nodded   calmly   as    he    saw   Ben's 
ruddy  face  grow  purple  with  sudden  passion. 
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*'By !  if  thah  tells,  ah'll "  and,  with 

a  vicious  look,  he  made  a  headlong  dive  towards 
the  poker,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  the  secret-holder 
for  ever. 

"  Be  calm,  my  man.  That  will  do  no 
good." 

The  tone  arrested  him  as  he  stretched  out  his 
band  to  grasp  the  weapon,  and  brought  his  eyes 
with  full,  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  curate's  face. 
The  cool,  unhostile,  unfearing  manner  seemed 
to  quell  him.  Slowly  he  drew  in  that  hand, 
while  his  eyes  fixed  scrutinizingly  upon  the 
frank,  unquailing  countenance.  Then  the  keen 
wdt  came  into  play,  and  he  put  his  wrath  aside, 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
Strange  knew.  To  his  dismay  he  learnt  that 
scarcely  a  syllable  had  escaped  him.  He  gave 
a  groan  of  vexation.  His  mother,  who  never 
slept  at  night,  was  generally  dead  asleep  at 
that  time,  and  his  sister  always  ran  out  when  a 
man  came  in.  He  did  think  he  w^as  safe,  "  i'  t' 
hahce." 

"  Thah'll  do  thee  warst,  like  all  parsons  ?" 

''No,  Ben.  Trust  me,  and  I'll  trust  you. 
You  see  I  know  all,  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
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police  shall  never  learn  anything  from  me,  if 
you'll  promise  me  something  else." 

''Wotn  ya  asking?" 

"  This.  Stop  that  rattening  to-morrow  morn-- 
ing.  You're  going  to  take  that  grinder's  eye- 
sight away.  If  you  do,  you  may  swear  to  shoot 
me  in  my  own  house,  as  Linley  was  shot  in  his, 
but  I'll  tell  them,  no  matter  what  you  may 
threaten  to  do." 

"  Marra,  ah  b'leeve  thee.  Thah's  a  bowd  un. 
Selvey  may  weel  fnnk  at  seet  o'  thee." 

"Nevermind  Mr.  Selvey.  Promise  me  that 
this  business  for  to-morrow  morning  shall  not 
be  done  at  all." 

Ben  promised  it,  as  it  "  ud  getten  out." 

"  And  that  other  matter  ?" 

"It's  off.  He's  takken  scale,  an*  left  his 
knobstick  maister." 

"  I  hope  it  is  so.  And  now  one  word,  Ben. 
You  were  meant  for  better  things.  Leave  this 
dreadful  lawbreaking  work.  I  believe  it's  that 
which  is  killing  your  mother.  I  can^t  see  that 
she  has  any  complaint  upon  her.  The  doctor 
says  she  hasn't.  She  herself  says  she's  not.  It^s 
all  her  mind  and  sleeplessness.     Think,  Ben,  of 
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killiug  yonr  mother,  and,  perhaps,  getting 
caught  in  this  dangerous  business  of  Winding 
or  kiUing  other  folks.  We  have  a  saying,  Ben, 
'  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sepa- 
rate, saith  the  Lord ;  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing.'" 

"  Oh !  ay,  that's  weel  eneugh,  an'  it's  trew ; 
but  a  chap  mun  live." 

"  But  not  thus.  Whittlemore  men  don't  live 
that  way,  as  a  rule,  Ben.  Get  something  better 
to  do." 

They  talked  some  time  together^  apparently 
with  little  effect.  The  difficulty  did  not  lay  in 
persuading  him  that  it  was  a  dangerous,  wicked 
thing  to  be  the  executive  of  some  unseen  Herod 
of  trade  outrage,  or  the  sanguinary  tool  to  some 
Marat  of  trade  unionism,  like  Wideface.  It  lay 
deeper  than  this.  He  was  atom  of  a  public 
spirit,  drop  of  a  wild  stream  of  sentiment,  leaf 
of  a  upas-tree,  and  to  deny  this  was  to  deny  his 
life.  It  was  to  break  away  from  the  general 
mind ;  nay,  from  even  a  part  of  his  own  mind ; 
for  he  had  always  lived  where  sentiment  said 
men  should  band  together  for  their  trade  inte- 
rest, should  sneer  at,  scorn,  revile  those  outside 
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it ;  should  strike  down,  maim,  kill  those  who 
crossed  or  opposed. 

"Leave  them"  meant  to  this  man  leave  old 
cherished  opinions,  heard,  inbred  from  earliest 
boyhood ;  leave  your  old  associates,  your  trade 
interests,  your  easy  ways  of  making  large  wages. 
It  meant  treachery  to  your  fellow  soldiers  when 
in  line  of  battle,  craven  desertion  on  eve  of 
fight,  cowardly  incapacity  to  hold  advantages 
handed  down  from  father  to  son ;  folly  that 
could  not  see  its  interests,  fear  that  seeing  durst 
not  maintain  them,  meanness  that  would  sell 
or  betray  them.  Ah  I  no.  Let  him  who  has 
been  swimming  in  a  sea  of  sentiments  and 
torrid,  impassioned  thoughts  ever  since  he 
opened  discerning  eye  on  the  outer  world, 
who  has  step  by  step,  in  defiance  of  scorn, 
hatred,  loss,  divested  himself  by  sheer  hard 
reasoning  of  every  article  of  ingrained  opinion 
— let  this  man  judge  you,  Ben,  when  you  are 
asked  to  throw  yourself  outside  the  atmosphere 
Vv^hereon  and  wherein  you  have  lived,  into  an- 
other you  wot  not  of.  Unhappy,  sad,  mournful 
may  be  your  state  of  mind,  but  at  least  it  is 
natural,  natural  for  a  man  to  hold  the  views  he 
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heard  in  childhood  from  his  father  and  all  his 
friends ;  natural  to  pulse  with  the  feelings  he 
drew  in  with  his  mother's  milk  ;  natural  to  cling 
to  the  opinions  of  his  fellows,  when  these  have 
public  value  and  fill  well  the  private  pocket. 
No,  no_,  Strange,  your  intentions  are  good, 
commendable,  noble,  but  for  all  that  you  are 
asking  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  and 
one  with  more  than  leopard's  ferocity  and 
cunning  to  obliterate  his  spots  at  once. 

Strange  talked  earnestly  to  him,  and  it  was 
a  rare  piece  of  luck  to  get  even  such  a  chance ; 
yet  he  could  not  feel  that  he  had  made  much 
out  of  it_,  notwithstanding  all  his  moral  and 
economical  pleadings  and  arguings.  The  two 
thoughts  which  seemed  cut  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  young  fellow  were  the  disgrace  of  round- 
ing on  your  mates,  and  the  right  which  the 
majority  had  to  prevent  a  minority  from  under- 
selling their  own  labour  and  thus  reducing  the 
value  of  their  brethren's.  Hence^  in  Ben's  opin- 
ion, wrong-headed  people  ought  to  have  what 
was  right  knocked  into  their  polls,  or  be  knocked 
off  the  stage  altogether. 

Ben  was  looking  at  the  fire  with  an  absorbed, 
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sullen  feeling  as  Strange  talked,  but  when  be 
gave  bis  own  views  it  was  with  a  bard,  bold 
manner  which  southern  men  would  have  called 
impudence.  The  curate  knew  it  was  not  that, 
but  merely  the  incapacity  to  see  why  any  man 
in  right  of  his  position  might  assume  to  be  ad- 
dressed otherwise  than  file-cutter  or  blade-forger. 
Yet  the  rough,  grating  voice,  which  had  trans- 
ferred to  itself  something  of  the  sis-s-sk  and 
r-r-risc  sounds  of  plates  of  steel  ground  on  fly- 
ing sandstone  wheel  in  his  own  trade  of  fender- 
grinding,  the  hard  stare,  the  latent  look  of 
grudge  at  being  found  out,  the  distaste  evinced 
to  the  interview,  the  open  dislike  of  the  senti- 
ments heard,  were  not  encouraging. 

"  Sithee,  Maister  Chapman ;  dunnot  yo  nod 
or  seeam  to  know  me  when  ah  leet  o'  yo  i'  t^ 
streets.  My  pals  munnot  think  o'm  thick  wi' 
parsons.  An^  keep  dark  abaht  whatn  yo'n  fund 
oot." 

"  Ben,  you^ve  got  my  promise  on  one  con- 
dition. Mind  I  hear  nothing  of  that  blinding 
case  nor  of  doing  Shawns  job." 

And  so  they  parted. 

Often  Strange  saw  afterwards  a  littleish  man 
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with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  a  plaid  over 
his  nape  rather  than  his  shoulders,  and  the  ends 
passing  from  breast  to  back  betwixt  his  arms  and 
ribs,  a  thick  woollen  comforter  round  his  throat, 
a  cap  on  his  head,  his  coated  little  greyhounds 
about  his  heels,  pushing  head  forwards  to  the 
Poonah  Gardens^  where  sport  wagered  on  rabbits, 
dogs,  and  rats,  and  where  pugilistic  valour  re- 
formed the  shape  of  nose  and  mouth.  The  little 
man  passed  him  by  as  utterly  unseen  or  unknown, 
talking  to  brethren  of  the  same  ilk  and  fashion. 
The  curate  had  an  inclination  to  understand 
the  motives  for  all  these  rattenings,  throwing 
cans  of  powder  into  houses  full  of  women  and 
children,  stealing  men's  wheel-bands  at  night 
to  prevent  them  working  next  day,  intimidat- 
ing grinders  and  others  from  working  for  cer- 
tain masters  at  certain  prices,  waylaying  and 
beating  the  disobedient  nearly  to  death  in  the 
dark,  shooting  men  dead  through  windows  con- 
tiguous to  crowded  streets,  stabbing  and  muti- 
lating cattle,  blowing  up  the  wheels  and  works 
of  employers,  and  sending  letters,  with  coffins 
and  crossbones  drawn  thereon,  that  threatened 
death  to  anyone  who  dared  to  introduce  into 
VOL.  II.  G 
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the  town  the  smallest  piece  of  machinery  that 
had  accelerated  production  elsewhere.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  topsy-turvey  world,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  theologically,  into  which  he 
had  been  fortuitously  shot,  and  know  it  in  both 
senses  he  vowed  he  would  ere  the  auspicious 
moment  came  for  turning  his  back  upon  it  alto- 
gether. He  sought  out  forthwith  a  member  of 
the  congregation  who  had  a  large  file-cutting 
establishment. 

"  Mr.  Selvey  tells  me,  sir,  that  a  Whittlemore 
operative  can  make  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
a  week  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Press  has  told  me 
that  a  grinder  ere  now  has  earned  a  sovereign 
before  breakfast,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  drinking  it.     Is  it  quite  true  ?" 

"  Quite,  Mr.  Chapman.  If  you  will  say  no- 
thiug  to  anyone  else,  you  shall  see  my  wage- 
book  made  up  for  last  Friday  night." 

The  long,  narrow  book  was  produced,  and 
Strange,  to  his  amazement_,  saw  a  long  string 
of  names  with  the  week's  "  sair  won  penny  " 
opposite.  The  first  name  had  scored  £14  Is.  M., 
another  £12,  a  couple  £10,  several  from  £9 
down  to  £7,  many  from  £6  to  £4.     Then  came 
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smaller  sums,  until  the  last  terminated  with 
two  names  that  claimed  fifteen  shillings  each. 

"  The  two  last  don't  net  much." 

"  Only  two  young  boys." 

"  These  above,  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty- 
five  shillings,  are  comparatively  moderate." 

"  Merely  labourers  or  unskilled  hands." 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  how  it  is  that  so  many  are 
about  £4  or  £5?" 

"  Well^  sometimes  work  is  slack,  but  gener- 
ally it  means  truanting.  A  Whittlemore  work- 
man often  doesn't  do  a  stroke  until  Wednes- 
day morning  or  afternoon." 

"  Indeed !" 

'^  Oh !  yes,  numbers  of  them,  when  we  are 
positively  full  of  orders,  won't  work  more  than 
two  or  three  days  a  week." 

"  Well,  now  tell  me  about  these  men  who 
have  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  pounds  odd 
opposite  their  names.  Who  and  what  are 
they?" 

''  Workmen,  like  the  rest,  only  they  are 
steadier." 

"Teetotalers?" 

"  Oh  !  dear  no.     Some  of  them  may  be,  but 
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the  others  simply  defer  their  cups  to  the  nighty, 
instead  of  boosing  all  day." 

"Tell  me  now  about  this  man  with  the 
£14  Is.  dd.     Is  he  a  steady  man  ?" 

"  Compared  with  some  here ;  but  he  likes  his 
beer." 

"Does  he  get  all  that  money  for  himself?" 

"  Not  quite.  He  has  got  a  labourer  and  his 
two  apprentices  to  pay.  He  will  have  more 
than  £10  clear  to  receive." 

"Is  this  an  exceptional  week?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"  Then  this  workman  can  make  over  £500, 
while  I  get  only  £80  a  year." 

"  If  he  chooses,  and  there  is  nothing  abnormal 
in  the  state  of  trade." 

"  You  said  he  paid  Ids  apprentices.  AVasn't 
that  a  lapsus  linguce  for  your  apprentices  ?" 

"  No.  We  are  not  allowed  to  have  ap- 
prentices." 

"  Not  in  your  own  establishment  ?" 

"No.  They  are  ordered  to  be  apprenticed  to 
the  men,  and  are,  in  fact,  theirs,  not  ours." 

"Who  orders  them?" 
■   ''The   unions.     They   settle   how  many  we 
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shall  have  here,  and  practically  what  lads  shall 
work  for  them." 

"  But  the  man  can  take  as  many  apprentices 
as  he  chooses  ?" 

*'  Oh,  dear  no.  They  are  strictly  limited  in 
each  trade." 

"But,  of  course,  any  boy  is  eligible?" 

"  No,  the  lad's  father  must  be  in  the  trade, 
and  generally  his  grandfather  must  have  been." 

*'  That  seems  hard." 

"  Well,  often  a  man  here  is  rattened  because 
he  is  not  in  the  union,  and  the  union  will  not 
accept  him  as  a  member,  though  a  first-class 
hand,  because  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
not  grinders  or  file-cutters,  etc." 

'^I  see.  Then  all  this  is  to  minimise  the 
number  of  workmen  in  skilled  branches,  so 
that  a  week's  wage  may  be  earned  in  two 
days." 

*'  Of  course.  That  is  the  problem  which  a 
Whittlemore  manufacturer  has  to  face." 

''And  all  this  brutal  crime  and  organised 
violence  is  not  to  resist  oppression,  but  to 
■enforce  it  V 

••  Well,  you  put  things  strongly,  Mr.  Chap- 
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man.  It  is  for  defending  what  they  call  their 
rights." 

"And  forging  wrongs  for  other  folks,  and 
themselves  at  last." 

"  How  do  you  mean  T 

^'Why,  how  long  can  you  compete  with 
America,  Germany,  Belgium^  and  other  nations 
on  these  terms  ?  With  no  new  machinery  al- 
lowed, and  wages  forced  up  to  an  unnatural 
height_,  trade  must  leave  you  for  people  who 
can  work  under  freer  conditions." 

'^  In  time  it  may  do  so.  Indeed,  there  are 
indications  that  the  foreigner  will  challenge  us 
in  our  own  markets  soon." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  this^  but  least  of  all  do  I 
like  to  hear  of  this  bloodshed  to  maintain  such 
a  state  of  things.  They  tell  me,  sir,  that  the 
police  can  never  get  a  conviction,  and  four 
murders,  besides  a  host  of  minor  crimes,  are 
now  going  unpunished." 

The  manufacturer  nodded  acquiescence. 

"How  is  it  that  this  can  be?  Surely  the 
detectives  might  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter." 

"They  can,  when  it  is  not  a  trade  affair. 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  that,  everyone 
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guards  the  secret  as  a  point  of  honour,  and, 
while  morally  certain,  the  police  are  always 
legally  at  fluilt.  The  whole  community  is  dead 
against  them." 

"Marvellous!" 

'*  Have  you  never  heard,"  said  the  gentleman, 
growing  chatty,  'Miow  a  trade  murder  here 
may  be  planned  and  carried  out  and  everyone 
concerned,  except  one,  can  truthfully,  or  rather 
veraciously,  deny  that  he  knows  who  did  it?" 

''You  don't  say  so!" 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  story  as  I've  heard  it.  A 
works  for  B.  The  union  forbids  it,  but  A  is 
obstinate.  After  bribery  and  intimidation  have 
failed,  it  is  decided  to  '  do  his  job.'  The  com- 
mittee meet,  draw  each  a  paper  out  of  hat  or 
box,  and  the  man  who  gets  the  marked  paper 
has  to  see  to  it.  This  man^  whom  we  will  call  C, 
knows  that  in  a  certain  drawer  in  the  room  he 
will  find  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sovereigns  where- 
with to  pay  for  the  perpetration.  Now  every 
person  present  can  deny  that  he  ever  knew 
anything  about  who  was  to  see  this  crime  done. 
In  point  of  fact  he  is  ignorant,  and  may  keep 
himself  so.     C,  to  whom  the  when  and  where 
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and  how  is  henceforth  left,  can  easily  find  a  man 
to  do  the  work  and  pocket  something  out  of 
the  transaction  himself.  Moreover,  a  tale  goes, 
that,  when  there  are  two  or  three  of  them 
appointed  to  engage  an  agent  for  a  lesser 
crime,  he  is  brought  before  them  in  a  room  pitch 
dark,  so  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  say  who 
engaged  him." 

''  Well,"  said  Strange,  with  a  gasp,  "  I've 
lived  to  hear  something  at  last  V 

"  I  believe  it's  true,  Mr.  Chapman,"  said  the 
file  manufacturer  in  answer  to  a  look  of  dawn- 
ing doubt.  "  You'll  hear  queerer  things  than 
these,  if  you  live  long  enough  amongst  us." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


EXPLOSION. 


TfTITH  much  icy  quiet  the  weeks  wore  on. 
'  ^  There  was  a  seething  something  in 
parish  and  congregation,  which  he  would  not 
notice_,  relative  to  this  public  silence  of  the 
curate's,  and  a  thick  precipitate  of  indignation, 
scandal,  and  lying  as  the  result.  Mr.  Selvey 
got  out  of  it  when  tackled  loosely  by  un- 
fathomable shakes  of  the  head  and  mysterious 
looks;  and,  when  grappled  closely,  fell  back 
upon  his  dignity,  his  age,  his  vast  experience, 
and  sound  judgment.  And  all  this  left  a  sort 
of  sinister  uncertainty,  which  was  as  bad  in  its 
effects  on  some  minds  as  a  charge  of  forgery  or 
"  the  unpardonable  sin."  The  clergy  passed 
him  with  averted  looks  and  something  which 
seemed  like  little  groans  strangled  prematurely 
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somewhere  about  the  pits  of  their  stomachs ; 
that  is,  all  but  a  few,  whose  hearty  greetings 
were  very  cheering.  Nevertheless,  it  mattered 
little  now  to  Strange.  He  could  afford  to  let 
it  go  by  in  silence,  for  his  hands  were  full  of  a 
congenial  work.  Rebekah  was  a  great  comfort ; 
Mr.  Witton  w^as  a  stay ;  Mrs.  Witton  made  him 
very  welcome  to  the  Nook.  So  the  autumnal 
days  came  upon  them. 

All  this  time  he  was  attending  Mrs.  Whin- 
field,  but  he  never  once  surprised  Ben  at  home, 
although  a  clashing  of  the  back  door,  and  a 
clattering  of  clogs  outside  it,  when  he  knocked 
at  the  front  one,  made  him  suspect  a  purpose 
of  avoiding  another  meeting.  He  resolved  to 
bide  his  time,  but  meanwhile  he  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  nothing  had  been  reported  of 
either  of  the  rattenings  at  whose  incubation  he 
had  so  curiously  assisted. 

Amongst  the  crowd  in  the  little  ante-chapel 
on  the  Wednesday  evenings  he  had  noticed, 
where  the  shadows  were  thickest,  a  woman  with 
her  head  so  buried  in  a  shawl  that  recognition 
was  impossible.  When  this  had  occurred  a  few 
times  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  not 
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to  let  himself  into  the  Whinfields,  to  call  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  to  the  old  lady  asking  per- 
mission to  go  up,  and  then,  after  ministering  to 
her,  let  himself  out  of  the  house,  as  heretofore. 
The  shy,  scared  daughter,  at  first  in  a  very 
flurried  way,  yet  still  holding  her  ground,  an- 
swered his  knock,  but  with  her  shawl  pinned  so 
closely  over  her  head  that  he  scarcely  could 
discriminate  the  features.  One  day,  as  if  some 
spirit  of  confidence  had  suddenly  taken  posses- 
sion of  her,  she  stood  before  him^  door  in  hand, 
without  shawl  or  disguise. 

Then  he  saw  the  wreck  of  what  had  once 
been  a  fine  if  not  a  beautiful  woman  Hair 
that  he  could  imagine  had  once  vied  with  the 
raven's  wing,  eyes  sloe  black,  a  broad,  low, 
womanly  brow,  cheeks  now  furrowed,  but  once, 
he  inferred,  softly  rounded  and  full,  a  feminine 
edition  of  the  Napoleon  chin,  and  good  regular 
teeth  betwixt  it  and  the  finely-formed  Grecian 
nose — all  indicated  the  wreck  of  good  looks  and 
the  wrecksome  story  which  they  sometimes 
entail. 

"  There  is  latent  history  here,"  said  Strange 
to   himself,   when   he   had   gathered   up   those 
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relics  of  old  beauty,  that  wild  manner,  that 
flighty  evidence  of  mental  aberration  seen  in 
this  middle-aged  woman.  The  importance  of 
this  change  in  this  poor  creature  we  shall  have 
to  show  hereafter. 

Rat,  tat,  tat ;  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle ; 
rumblings,  footsteps,  light-striking  in  Rebekah's 
room  above ;  stair-descending  from  the  little 
slavey's  upper  chamber ;  bolt  and  chain  draw- 
ing; squeak  of  turning  lock,  and  sound  of 
eager  voice,  all  fall  upon  his  ear,  as,  with  a 
start,  Strange  comes  out  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
in  which  a  fair-haired,  dove-eyed  little  girl,  with 
a  large  brow  and  a  meek  manner,  had  played 
the  leading  character. 

"  D'ye  think  Mr.  Chapman  can  come  sharp  to 
t'  infirmary  f 

"  Tell  him  to  wait,"  is  the  curate's  response, 
as  he  tumbles  into  garments  hard  to  find  in  the 
dark,  spiteful  to  bar  entrance  at  unseasonable 
hours. 

"  Bad  case,  sir.  Woman  dying.  Blowed 
up." 

"  After  you  in  a  moment,"  replies  the  curate_, 
while  a  voice  from  the  kitchen,  where  there  is 
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a  sti-uggle  betwixt  coaxing  a  fire  and  balancing 
a  saucepan,  cries, 

"Mr.  Chapman,  you  mustn't  go  into  tliat 
dreadful  place  without  something  warm  on 
your  stomach."  It  is  Rebekah's  voice,  and  the 
Mister  tells  him  a  third  party  must  be  near, 
■which  turns  out  to  be  the  little  help. 

The  cup  of  coffee  is  marvellously  soon  before 
him,  and  he  is  quickly  under  the  stars  of  2.30 
A.M.     Soon  he  is  solemnly  ascending  the  stairs 
towards  a  little   ward,  the   clean  be-rauslined 
nurse  whispering  details  with  a  pained,  indig- 
nant expression.     How  still  all  is  in  that  great 
home  of  anguish,  cure,  death  !     Here  and  there 
a  cough,  a  suppressed  groan,  babble  of  night- 
mare, or  rustle  in  sleepless  bed,  as  they  wend 
along  the  passages ;  or  a  nurse  peeping  out  of 
a  door,  summoned  from  her  death-watch  by  the 
taper  light  travelHng  the  corridors.     They  enter 
a  little  double-bedded  room,  and  then  he  is  left 
alone.     On  one  side  he  sees  a  stout  woman  laid 
on  her  back,  still  as  a  log,  covered  with  the  yel- 
low material  which  he  had  observed  so  often  in 
cases  of  burns,  and  he  knows  from  the  mass  of 
it  that  she  has  been  dreadfully  scorched.     The 
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breatbing  is  low,  as  of  one  in  deep  swoon.  He 
pities  her  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  knows  that, 
while  he  can  pray  for  her,  he  may  not  pray 
with  her.  He  turns  to  the  bed  on  the  opposite 
side.  There  lies  a  little  spare  woman  looking 
at  him  from  under  eyelids  that  flutter  and 
flicker  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  an  irritated 
insect.  There  is  great  tension  of  the  facial 
muscles^  an  evidence  of  over-working  thought 
on  the  countenance.  As  he  crosses  the  room 
she  gazes  seriously  at  him,  like  one  waiting  for 
another  to  open  the  conversation.  Standing 
over  her,  and  awed  himself,  he  speaks  in  that 
softened  tone  which  nature  and  experience  alike 
were  teaching  him  every  day  became  such  cases. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune." 

"  Yes,  very  bad." 

"  Have  3^ou  much  pain  ?" 

The  eyelids  flicker  fast,  and  she  seems  cast- 
ing about  for  some  thought  that  has  deserted 
her. 

^'  May  1  sit  beside  you  for  a  little  while  ?" 
reaching  himself  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure."  Still  the  look  of  difficulty 
iind  of  idea  or  word-seeking. 
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"  I've  come  to  see  if  I  can  speak  a  word  of 
comfort  to  you." 

"  I'm  a  Catholic." 

*'  Ah !  then  I  fear  I  must  leave  you." 

"No,  not  that.     Stay  a  little." 

A  difficulty  still. 

"  I'm  from  the  church  near  to  the  gates  here, 
St.  Botolph's." 

"  Ye  belong  to  the  church  ?  Not  a  city  mis- 
sionary or  them  other  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  ye'U  make,  sir,  a  short  prayer  for 
me?" 

"  Yes." 

As  he  rises  from  his  knees,  he  observes  that 
her  eyes  rest  upon  him  with  a  terrible  earnest- 
ness, though  the  eyelids  trill  as  before,  and  the 
manner  is  still  measured  and  fixed. 

"  Ye'll  come  again  and  see  me,  sir?" 

"  I  will,  Bridget^  this  very  day." 

"  God  bless  ye,  sir." 

He  passes  to  the  other  bed,  looking  long  at 
the  burly,  unconscious  form. 

"Ah!  Bridget  will  get  better,  and  this  one 
will  die,"  he  says  to  himself. 
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He  leaves  the  room  with  a  subtle  conscious- 
ness that  the  other  one  has  been  gazing  ear- 
nestly at  all  his  movements.  At  the  door  he 
looks  back.  She  is  gazing  intently  at  him, 
and  has  risen  on  her  elbow.  He  feels  sm-e,  in 
answer  to  his  gesture  of  farewell,  that  another 
"  God  bless  you  "  comes  back  to  him. 

The  story  was  a  sad  one.  A  poor  man  out 
of  employment  had  said  that  he  would  "  clem  " 
no  longer,  nor  see  his  family  starve.  He  had 
accepted  work  from  a  master  under  the  ban  of 
his  union,  and  had  refused  to  give  it  up  when 
commanded,  rejecting  the  bribe  of  a  few 
pounds  which  were  oifered  as  a  solatium.  It 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  destroyed,  and 
he  knew  it.  For  days  and  weeks  he  trod  the 
streets,  expecting  that  at  any  moment  he  might 
be  set  upon  by  three  or  four  roughs,  or  shot  from 
behind  a  corner  with  an  air  gun  or  pistol.  For 
weeks  and  months  he  expected  at  any  moment 
betwixt  sundown  and  dawn  that  a  deathsome 
messenger  in  guise  of  powder-can  and  lighted 
fuse  might  smash  through  the  window  and  hurl 
them  all  into  Eternity.  Still  through  those 
months   he  held   on   to   his  purpose   that  his 
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family  should  hunger  no  more  while  he  could 
win  them  bread  by  toil.  His  house  in  Nutmeg 
Lane  he  knew  was  watched  ;  he  believed  that 
his  bed-room  would  be  marked.  Nightly  he 
expected  the  destroying  shell,  and  still  it  came 
not.  Had  they  forgotten?  Had  they  relented? 
Had  he  secret  friends  paralysing  the  wills  of 
the  more  bloodthirsty  of  the  committee  ?  He 
could  not  tell ;  but  clearly  there  was  indecision, 
perhaps,  reconsideration.  Over  the  little  shop 
to  the  front  of  the  lane  he  and  his  wife  slept, 
prepared  to  act  when  the  missile  should  come, 
and  they  were  growing  somewhat  careless  from 
immunity  when  a  neighbour,  who  knew  their 
position,  took  a  fancy  to  their  bed-room  and 
rented  it.  Here  Bridget  O^Connelly,  the  seam- 
stress, lived,  toiled,  and  slept  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  Witney  and  his  wife  made  the 
garret  above  her  their  bed-room.  Suddenly 
they  were  awoke  one  night  by  a  crashing 
through  the  glass  below.  Mrs.  Witney's  femi- 
nine instincts  divined  the  meaning  of  it  before 
her  husband.  She  leapt  from  her  bed  and 
rapidly  descended  to  the  room  beneath.  There 
she  beheld  Bridget  O'Connolly  standing  in  her 
VOL.  II.  •  H 
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night-dress,  white,  horrified,  gazing  at  the 
flaring  fizzing  thing  she  foolishly  held  in  her 
liand.  The  strong  wonaan  impulsively  rushed 
to  seize  it  and  hurl  it  back  again  into  the 
street.  As  she  attempted  to  grasp  it,  a  vast 
flash  and  explosion  shattering  around  was  seen. 
Witney  at  the  moment  was  pulling  on  a  gar- 
ment. Instantly  his  wife  appeared,  wild,  star- 
tled, her  eyes  fixed  as  on  a  dreadful  air-drawn 
something  before  her  which  she  pursued.  She 
passed,  ere  he  could  speak,  like  a  vision  to  the 
window,  and  at  once  threw  herself  headlong 
down  into  the  street.  The  house,  the  lane,  the 
streets  adjoining  had  all  been  aroused,  a  fore- 
boding something  telling  most  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  explosion.  Voices  were  heard 
below  as  of  persons  carrying  some  one  away, 
of  bursting  in  the  front  door,  of  hammering  at 
the  little  shop-shutters  to  find  ingress  in  order 
to  put  out  the  fire  whose  smoke  poured  through 
the  outblown  window. 

Witney's  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  was 
shouting  to  her  father ;  the  two  little  boys  were 
crying,  while  he  tugged  desperately  at  the  door 
to  undo  bolt  and  bar  and  reach  his  wife.     With 
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a  stolid,  stupefied  look  he  gazed  at  her  when 
he  saw  that  four  men  bore  her  senseless  forth, 
and,  forgetting  all  else,  he  walked  half  dazed, 
bare-headed,  as  in  a  dream  by  her  side^  until 
they  came  to  the  infirmary.  A  little  crowd, 
clad  in  the  first  things  that  came  to  hand,  were 
gathering  round  them,  and  two  of  the  four  gave 
up  to  others  that  offered  help. 

"If  shoo  hadn't  ketcht  on  that  shop-sigo, 
shoo'd  a  been  deead  now,"  said  one  to  the  other. 

'•'An'  thah  saw  it,  Ben,  eh,  lad?" 

"  Ay,  lad,  ah  seed  that." 

The  lane  w^as  filling  now  fast  with  people, 
and  the  cry  arose,  "Where  is  Bridget?"  Up 
and  down  the  reeky,  sulphurous  house  they 
sought,  but  found,  her  not.  At  last  one,  notic- 
ing a  door  open  and  stairs,  descended  with  a 
taper,  and  there  he  saw  a  poor,  frightened  crea- 
ture that  had  been  burrowing  in  the  darkness 
into  the  coals  as  if  to  conceal  herself.  What 
a  result !  One  rushed  upwards  to  throw  herself 
headlong  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  the 
other  downward  to  hide  in  the  cellar.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  Bridget  was  much  burnt,  though 
far  less  than  the  other  woman,  and  they  took  her 

h2 
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off  to  the  infirmary,  where  shortly  afterwards 
Strange  ministered  to  her.  Later  in  the  day 
he  called  again,  but  the  medical  men  were  busy 
with  her.  On  the  morrow  he  inquired  at  the 
ward.,  but  he  might  not  enter.  The  nervous 
shock  was  killing  her  fast,  while  the  woman 
who  had  been  so  dreadfully  burnt  was  giving 
signs  of  possible  recovery. 

The  Nutmeg  Lane  tragedy,  as  it  henceforth 
was  called,  affected  Strange  very  deeply.  Two 
poor  women  made  the  scapegoats — it  was  a 
mere  accident  that  it  had  not  been  the  three 
children — and,  the  intended  victim  escaping 
scot-free,  made  it  plain  to  all  that  the  manner  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  a  secret  tribunal 
was  as  vile  as  its  morals.  Everyone  except  the 
stealthy  conspirators  was  shocked  at  this  crime, 
although  it  was  indigenous  in  character  to  the 
locality ;  but  few  had  deeper  searchings  of 
heart  about  it  than  Strange  Chapman.  Was 
this  tlie  man,  he  asked  himself,  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered they  were  plotting  to  destroy?  The 
name  certainly  was  different ;  the  residence  he 
had  never  discovered.  Admitting  this,  had  Ben 
been  paltering  with  him  when  he  said  that  the 
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iiifair  "  was  off,  the  man  bad  accepted  scale." 
It  was  not  clear ;  he  might  have  been  acting  in 
good  faith  ;  he  might  have  lied  damnably  ;  time 
alone  could  tell. 

Long  the  poor,  baffled  curate,  giving  home 
to  the  barbed  sting  of  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  fooled,  lay  tossing  next  night,  after  a 
weary  day,  on  his  sleepless  pallet.  Gloomy 
were  his  questioning  thoughts.  "  Shall  I  tell 
the  police  what  and  whom  I  suspect  ?  Shall  I 
denounce  Ben  and  his  coarser,  stupider  mate  ? 
Shall  I  tell  of  old  Wideface  and  his  connection 
therewith  ?"  No  answer  came  in  the  stillness 
of  the  closet.  None  next  day  in  the  bustle  of 
excitement  or  the  multiplicity  of  gossip  and 
rumour,  only  a  throb  of  dissuasion.  Calling  at 
a  house  where  he  had  often  been  on  sick  visits, 
as  he  came  down  from  the  bed  of  languishing, 
he  suddenly  remarked  to  the  dying  girl's 
mother, 

"  What  a  shocking  thing  that  blowing  up  of 
Witney's  was !" 

"  Ay  ;  but  it  warn^t  him  they  wanted,"  said 
the  woman,  off  her  guard,  a  flash  of  excitement 
in  her  eyes. 
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"  Who  was  it  r 

Suddenly  she  went  dumb,  stolid,  sullen,  as 
one  who  had  made  a  deadly  mistake.  Not  one 
word  more  could  Strange  then  or  ever  after- 
wards obtain  from  her.  He  knew  she  was  his 
friend,  and,  peradventure,  showed  it, in  a  most 
practical  way  when  she  said  later  on, 

"  Maister  Chapman,  kno  nowt  abaht  it. 
Hopple  yer  mahth,  an'  yo  and  yer  legs  may 
gan  free." 

Clearly  this  woman  knew  much  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  tragedy,  and  probably  before  it  was 
enacted.  Likely  enough  other  women  of  her 
class  knew  also.  Many  men  there  were  who 
had  been  expecting  some  outrage,  and  the  man 
wdiose  life  had  been  aimed  at  lived  long  boding 
it. 

What  a  society  he  sojourned  amongst !  What 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  of  perverted  thought,  of 
confused  morality,  of  rioting  devilry  were 
brooding  in  the  thick,  physical,  and  moral  at- 
mosphere around  him  !  At  times  he  felt  as  if  it 
might  warp  himself  until  he  did  not  know  to 
what  actions  he  might  sink.  At  times  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  excuse  even  Mr.  Selvey  the  tricky. 
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cheating,  bare-faced  maligner,  because  he  had 
Jived  thirty  years  in  this  filthy  sea  of  vicious 
sentiment.  At  times  he  thought  he  could  un- 
derstand, if  one  body  of  men,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  trade-set,  might  brand,  blast,  and  de- 
stroy, why  another  set  of  men,  throated  with 
"vhite,  might  by  the  contagion  of  example  be- 
lieve themselves  justified  in  denouncing,  taboo- 
ing, or  banning,  for  party  purposes,  anyone 
who  did  not  accept  their  "  scale  "  to  the  utmost 
r^illemetre  of  theological  "  truth."  If  men  lost 
by  autocracy  all  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
their  fellows  in  one  department,  why  not  in 
another'? 

Oddly  enough,  this  latter  thought  comforted 
the  curate,  and  sweetened  his  mind  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  excuse  for  men  falling  by  system 
below  themselves.  But  reverence  gave  largely 
place  to  laughter  as  his  sense  of  humour  pic- 
tured solemn  personages,  solemnly  attired,  talk- 
ing as  if  they  wore  a  ''  scriptural "  triple  mitre 
of  their  own,  and  spake  with  infallible  authority 
to  backsliders,  when  they  were  themselves  but 
backsliding  catspaws  of  party  passion,  self- 
deceiving,  and  deceiving  leaning  souls. 
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A  WHOLE  month  passed  by  without  Strange 
-^^  being  able  to  get  so  much  as  a  distant 
view  of  Ben  Whinfield;  a  wild,  rumourous  month, 
infolding  an  excited  funeral  scene,  and  much 
gossip,  suspicion,  virtuous  indignation,  bad  lan- 
guage, charge,  and  countercharge. 

"  Ay,  but  it  warn't  him  they  wanted."  This 
was  for  ever  coming  up  in  the  curate^s  mind 
like  some  cadence  of  song,  some  intrusive  re- 
frain singing  in  the  head  all  through  a  nervous 
day.  Who  did  they  want?  Was  it  the  man 
Shaw,  whose  name  he  had  accidentally  heard  ? 
Was  it  another?  Had  this  secret  society  con- 
demned, like  some  NihiHst  or  Jacobin  lodge,  a 
whole  batch  of  men  to  destruction?  Report  said 
there  were  four  whose  deaths  had  been  decreed, 
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aiul  it  had  been  decided  to  begin  by  slaying 
one.  Some  tinged  even  this  with  additional 
horror  by  stating  that,  as  all  four  were  equally 
bad  and  equally  rebellious,  the  names  were  fur- 
nished to  the  murderer  to  choose  which  one  he 
could  most  easily  get  at.  However  this  might 
be,  and  few  believed  it_,  Strange  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  that  Master  Ben  had  not  been  trick- 
ing him.  But,  when  he  turned  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  he  felt  he  had  no  evidence  in  the 
present  case  to  put  before  the  police,  and  he 
was  barred  by  his  promise  from  acting  until  he 
could  get  more  light.  He  determined  to  put  a 
case  before  Witton,  without  either  name  or 
locality  attached. 

"  You  are  an  unlucky  dog  to  get  hold  of  a 
secret  of  that  kind,"  was  this  gentleman's  first 
remark.  "You  know  no  more  than  the  police 
always  know,  and  yet  yon  know  enough  to 
make  yourself  a  marked  man  amongst  this 
Danite  band.  I  see  noway  of  safety  from  a 
rattening  of  your  own  house,  but  to  corner  this 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  resolutely  make 
him  understand  that  you  have  been  true  to  the 
utmost,  and  mean  to  be  so,  if  they  will  not  play 
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you  false.  It  is  possible,  you  know,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully,  after  a  long  pause,  '^  that  this  man 
is  only  a  tool,  and,  refusing  to  act  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  they  have  supplanted  him,  and 
left  him  in  ignorance,  secure  in  his  Whittlemore 
unwillingness  to  make  himself  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  by  peaching." 

Strange  expressed  himself  in  the  main  satis- 
fied with  this  advice,  the  more  so  as  it  chimed 
well  in  with  his  own  action  for  the  last  month, 
fruitless  as  it  had  been. 

''  Upon  my  word.  Chapman,  I  do  feel,  what 
with  Selvey,  the  loving  Avords  of  the  Christian 
caucus,  and  this  last  affair,  that  your  stars  were 
fightiug  against  you  when  they  sent  you 
amongst  us.  I  do  think  that  it's  for  the  honour 
of  Whittlemore,  besmirched  as  that  is  just  now, 
to  do  something  when  we  have  the  chance  to 
show  that  we  feel  for  you.  Well,  well,  the 
time  won't  always  be  as  black  over  you  as  it  is 
to-day,  but  I'm  not  clear  from  which  quarter 
the  dawn  will  come." 

'^That  of  duty,  Witton.  I  wouldn't  be 
Selvey,  or  Selvey's  set,  if  I  might ;  and,  as  for 
this  last  affair,  I've  a  notion  that  it  may  be  even 
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a  stroke  of  luck,  if  they  won^t  act  hastily,  and 
assume  I've  turned  informer." 

*'  To  be  sure.  Precipitancy  is  the  peril. 
Your  danger,  and  I  would  not  tell  you  if  you 
were  a  member  of  the  timid  brigade,  lies  here. 
You  may  be  enticed  out  by  a  pretended  mes- 
sage from  some  sick  person,  and  set  upon  in  a 
quiet  place ;  or  you  may  have  the  Whittlemore 
institution  through  the  window  in  the  small 
hours.  For  the  first,  if  you  can,  take  a  com- 
panion :  the  clerk  lives  near ;  for  the  second, 
change  your  bed-room  from  the  front  to  one 
where  the  window  is  not  so  easy  to  get  at. 
You  saw  that  poor  Witney's  change  of  bed- 
rooms remained  utterly  unknown." 

*'  No.  I  can  do  neither.  The  clerk  is  such  a 
trembling  wight,  when  a  row  is  brewing,  that 
he'll  be  worse  than  nothing ;  and  as  for  the 
bed-room,  we  haven't  another,  except  a  box 
room,  and  that  is  too  small  to  swing  a  rat 
round,  even  without  adding  in  the  tail.  There 
I  won't  sleep,  and  nobody  shall  take  my  chamber 
in  my  stead.  No,  there's  only  one  thing  for  it : 
resolute  facing  of  the  worst  with  moral  courage. 
I  won't  take  even  a  switch  with  me  if  I'm  called 
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out  at  midnight,  much  less  my  dear  old  pistols, 
with  which  I  once  could  snuif  a  candle." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  that  the  way  of  trust  is  the 
way  of  safety ;  I  shall  watch  myself  in  faith  and 
hope.  Turning  to  another  subject.  I've  had  a 
word  with  Miss  Shakshaft.  After  all  she  is  the 
best  of  the  bunch ;  led,  poor  thing,  when  she 
thinks  she's  leading.  I  tried  to  convince  her 
that  you  were  not  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican,  but  she  felt  it  hard  to  think  that  of 
anyone  who  was  under  a  cloud  with  '  dear  Mr. 
Selvey.'  I  think  I  softened  her,  and  that 
means  the  softening  of  the  whole  set  extern- 
ally." 

''  You  understand  my  position,  Witton.  I 
object  first  to  broken  bargains.  Secondly,  I 
object  to  the  bargain-breaker,  after  I  have 
bound  myself  to  him  for  two  years  on  his 
plighted  word,  telling  me  I  have  no  rights, 
simply  because  they  are  only  moral  ones  that 
can't  be  enforced  by  law.  Thirdly,  I  object  to 
a  herring  being  drawn  across  the  whole  question 
in  Mr.  Selvey's  dishonest  way,  and  a  cry  of 
^  he's  not  truly  this  ism,  or  that/  got  up  to  cover 
the  sin." 
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"To  be  sure/'  said  Witton.  '^t's  an  old 
trick,  but,  like  the  nettle,  stings  less  Avlien 
closely  handled." 

"  I'm  as  mnch  of  the  scriptural  party  as  any 

of  these  arentlemen.     It  would  have  been  dis- 
cs 

honest  to  have  stayed  at  St.  Botolph's  an  hour, 
if  otherwise.  But  I'm  not  as  narrow,  and  I 
certainly  won't  purchase  peace  with  partisan- 
ship, with  unchurching  and  ungospelling  every- 
body else.  I  must  be  as  broad  in  my  views  as 
St.  John^  St.  James,  and  St.  Paul  taken  to- 
gether, or  doff  my  gown.  But  I  certainly  do 
laugh  in  ray  heart  at  a  number  of  people  who 
patronise  a  few  texts  and  phrases  to  the  dwarf- 
ing of  everything  else,  and  then  set  up  as  great 
lights  on  this  mental  littleness,  these  canting 
shibboleths." 

"  Well,  Chapman,  half  the  world  wags  that 
way  in  more  things  than  theology.  I  laugh  at 
much  of  it  in  politics,  business,  fashions,  ay,  and 
even  in  law ;  but  I  pay  the  price  of  my  freedom 
in  having  awful  eyes  turned  upon  me  by  all  the 
old  women  of  my  sex.  If  you  will  not  take  the 
regulation  uniform  provided  by  your  school  to 
the  last  stitch,  button,  and  frog,  you  must  pay 
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the  cost,  and  that  is  bad  [names,  bad  feelings, 
and  hostile  tricks  more  or  less  sneaking." 

"  Well,  I'll  pay  the  price  sooner  than  walk  a 
liar  or  live  a  slave." 

'•  Right,  Avith  a  difference.  Don't  hawk  your 
pm-pose  into  everybody's  presence,  or  hang  a 
hostile  dissent  to  these  men  on  your  brow. 
Don't  give  offence;  reserve  your  fire  until  they 
charge  down  upon  you,  and  then,  as  they  really 
don't  know  what  your  position  is,  you'll  boggle 
them  in  pitfalls  of  their  own  making  to  their 
utter  discredit  and  confusion.  That's  my  read- 
ing, in  a  case  like  yours,  of  the  wise  old  words, 
'Be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.' 
Promise  me  this.  Chapman,  for  I  am  older  than 
you  and  see  much  of  the  wisdom  of  reserve,  or, 
as  the  volunteers  say,  of  defence,  not  defiance." 

Strange  nodded  a  promise  of  acquiescence. 

"  I  hear  that  the  little  chapel  you  opened 
three  weeks  ago  in  Grey  Street  is  doing  very 
well." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  rummaged  over  that  part  of 
the  parish  pretty  freely  during  the  last  few 
months  in  anticipation.  We  get  it  quite  full  of 
an  evening,  and  I  know  most  of  the  folks  well ; 
we'll  have  it  doing  duty  as  church,  day  school, 
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Sunday  school,  night  school,  lectnre-room,  news- 
room, church  institute,  tea-party  saloon,  and,  in 
short,  anything*  we  can  turn  it  into.  The  great 
success,  however,  is  the  Sunday  school ;  we've 
got  thirty  teachers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars  already  on  the  books,  and  we'll  have 
the  place  crammed,  if  all  goes  well." 

*'  Does  Selvey  do  anything  ?" 

"  Comes  in  state  occasionally,  just  as  he  does 
now,  to  the  Wednesday  evening  service.  No, 
it  will  rest  on  my  shoulders.  The  nuisance  is, 
I'm  going  to  be  killed  with  preaching." 

"  Ah  !  we  never  know  our  blessings.  Three 
months  ago  you  had  little  or  none.  But  work 
Grey  Street ;  it  is  your  winning  card." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no.  Mr.  Selvey  has  already  said 
in  my  hearing — I  dined  there  on  Tuesday  last 
— that  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  to 
his  dear,  dear  nieces,  the  Misses  Speight,  for 
what  they  have  done  in  making  it  what  it  is." 

"  No?"  exclaimed  Witton, indulging  in  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  So  he  carries  his  spite  even  into  that, 
eh?  Well,  comedy  takes  many  forms.  This 
will  degenerate  into  broad  farce  that  will  open 
everybody's  eyes." 

Strange  rose  to  go.     As  they  stood  at  the 
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door  lookiog  out  into  the  deep,  dense  blackness 
of  the  night,  Witton  reached  a  thick,  oaken 
stick,  with  a  loaded  head,  out  of  a  corner. 

"  There,  take  that  and  keep  it ;  there  are 
seventy-five  ticket-of-leave  men  known  to  be 
now  in  the  town,  and  violence,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  rife.     Good  night." 

Strange  walked  carelessly  off,  admiring  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  life  preserver  ac- 
commodated itself  to  his  hand.  He  got  to  the 
long,  straight  descending  street  which  led  down 
to  St.  Botolph's.  It  was  a  dark,  still,  heavy  night. 
His  mind  for  some  time  was  ruminating  on 
Witton's  words  and  many  acts  of  kindness. 
Suddenly  the  warning  just  given  suggested 
itself  with  force,  as  he  observed  that  at  every 
fourth  or  sixth  house  there  was  a  dark  entry  ta 
the  yard  cottages  behind,  which  might  easily 
shelter  one  of  those  garotters  who  were  just 
then  terrifying  Whittlemore  out  of  its  stoicisms. 

"  Whoever  comes  assaulting  me  shall  have 
this,"  said  Strange  to  himself;  ''but  I'll  keep 
the  chances  in  my  favour  and  not  be  surprised." 

He  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
walking  vigorously  homewards.   A  long  shadow 
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ran  under  bis  own,  that  was  caused  by  tbe  lamp 
on  bis  rigbt.  Clearly  tbis  new  sbadow  was  from 
a  figure  leaving  the  lamp  on  bis  left  rear^  but  be 
bad  beard  notbing.  Looking  quickly  round  be 
saw  a  man  gliding  noiselessly  bebind  as  if  sbod 
with  Avool,  or  well  galosbed.  He  lifted  bis  big 
stick,  so  as  to  bring  it  well  into  tbe  ligbt,  above 
bis  sboulder.  Tbe  gentleman  bebind  fell  back. 
Curiously  enougb  anotber  grev/  out  of  tbe  dark- 
ness in  front,  sauntering  carelessly  down  tbe 
street.  Instantly  suspicion  was  aroused.  He 
bad  beard  tbat  tbe  fashion  of  the  hour  was  for 
the  gentleman  in  front  to  turn  round  at  the 
right  moment  and  kick  the  patient  in  the 
stomacb,  while  the  physician  bebind  thugged 
bim  skilfully  prior  to  a  strict  diagnosis  of  bis 
pockets.  Evidently  gentleman  and  physician 
■were  both  in  attendance. 

Strange  bad  not  to  consider  what  to  do  now. 
He  had  thought  out  the  correct  procedure  be- 
fore, which,  in  bis  opinion,  was  to  stun  the  man 
in  front  with  a  blow  on  the  bead,  and  then  run 
or  stand  as  seemed  best.  He  was  approaching 
Avithin  seven  or  eight  yards  of  the  man  in  front, 
puzzled  by  the  disappearance   of  the   man   be- 
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hind,  when  there  issued  quickly  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  dark  entries  a  tall,  big  fellow, 
coming  upon  him  slantingwise.  Up  went  the 
stick  as  if  Strange  were  bracing  for  a  fight,  his 
stride  lengthening  but  not  quickening. 

"  Ah  say,  maister,  stop,  wunnot  yo  ?" 

"No,  sir.  What  do  you  want?"  he  answered, 
with  his  deep,  strong  voice. 

"  A  policeman." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  a  policeman?" 

"Nobbut  been  robbed,  that's  all." 

"  Very  likely !" 

The  man  had  stopped.  The  one  in  front 
turned  quickly  round,  scared  at  the  stern 
voice,  and,  seeing  the  bludgeon  raised  to  fell 
him,  reeled  out  of  the  way,  letting  Strange 
pass  on.  All  this  had  cost  him  no  courage,  but 
as  soon  as  ever  he  was  past  them  it  cost  him 
all  his  self-command  to  avoid  breaking  into  a 
run. 

Carrying  his  beard  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
them  melt  into  the  darkness,  and  met  no  one 
else  but  the  policeman,  whom  he  knew. 

"  A  gentleman's  wanting  you  up  there.  He 
says  he's  been  robbed." 
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Strange  described. 

"  Ah  !  he  meant  to  rob  yon.  It's  well  for  yon, 
sir,  yon  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 

"  How  was  it  the  third  one  disappeared  ?" 

"  Funked,  sir,  when  he  seed  your  life-pre- 
server, and  knowed  yon  warnt  drunk." 

"  Still  there  were  two." 

'•  Ay^  but  t'  front  un  funked  too  when  he  saw 
you  could  brain  him,  and  t'  big  un  didn't  want 
a  fight.  Ay,  but,  Mr.  Chapman,"  taking  the 
stick  out  of  his  hand,  and  examining  it  lovingly, 
handling  it  by  each  end,  "it's  a  rare  un  for 
these  times.     Stick  to  that  for  dark  nights." 

"A  friend  has  just  given  me  it." 

"  And  he  is  a  friend.     Grood  night,  sir." 

"  Funny,"  thought  Strange,  "  that  three  men 
should  let  me  off.  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
adventure  of  the  kind.     It  is  quite  unclerical." 

He  was  destined  to  have  another  ere  the  dark 
nights  were  done  with. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IN  COUNCIL. 


rpHE  Nutmeg  Lane  tragedy  had  affected  the 
-^  religions  world  deeply,  but  the  honours 
certainly  lay  at  first  with  a  Socinian  minister, 
who  called  Whittlemore  together  by  thousands 
into  the  largest  hall  in  the  town,  on  the  very 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  and  roundly  rated  the 
unions  for  their  sins.  But  every  Christian  body 
was  deeply  moved,  and  expressed  itself  in  its 
own  way,  evaporating  indignation  after  its 
kind  at  its  own  time.  Whether  first  or  last,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  should  refuse  to  enter  the  field.  As 
usual  they  did  their  warfare  at  first  in  loose 
order,  each  incumbent  and  curate  in  sldrmish- 
ing  formation  letting  off  his  own  views,  and 
dealing  his  own  rebukes,  without  waiting  for 
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anybody  else.  But  it  was  felt  that  they  ought 
to  brigade  their  opinions,  and  fire  by  battalions 
at  the  very  least.  Hence  certain  meetings  were 
held  to  consider  the  matter,  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  It  was  soon  evident  that  nothing 
very  much  could  be  done^  except  in  a  general 
way,  inasmuch  as  everybody  was  more  or 
less  in  a  mist  as  to  the  real  delinquents  and  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  Still  it  did  not  do  for  a 
divine  so  eminent  as  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Knowles, 
or  a  philanthropist  so  influential  as  Miss  Hannah 
Shakshaft,  to  appear  less  indignant  than  other 
people. 

Accordingly  a  number  of  the  more  shining- 
lights  met  at  the  Shakshaft  tea-table,  to  masti- 
cate muffins  and  devise  about  breaking  a  lance 
Avith  the  demon  of  the  hour. 

It  was  a  sweetly  religious  cup  of  tea — all 
dear  Miss  Shakshaft's  were — and  there  was 
buttered  happiness  on  the  face  of  each  favoured 
invitee,  a  simmering  of  lofty  purpose  on  the 
visage  of  the  influential  invitor,  which  could  not 
fail  to  give  a  high  tone  to  the  gathering.  The 
leading  light  was  not  Knowles  nor  the  Vicar  of 
Whittlemore,  but  a  very  feeble  old  gentleman 
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holding  a  very  small  benefice,  to  whom  Miss 
Shakshaft  had  owed  her  conversion  long  ago, 
■when  a  worldly-minded,  fashionable  young  lady. 
He  was  deservedly  respected,  had  been  in  the 
town  near  fifty  years,  but  in  these  latter  days 
was  seldom  able  to  leave  his  house.  This  ven- 
erable man,  whom  the  clergy  as  a  body  called 
"  our  father,"  was  distinguished  now  only  for 
one  thing  besides  his  patriarchal  position,  al- 
though he  had  erst  given  and  received  wounds 
as  a  controversialist.  Once  every  year  he  cram- 
med his  little  church  to  suffocation  on  the  Sun- 
day evening  by  preaching  his  famous  ''  annual 
sermon  against  stage-plays  and  playhouses/' 
neither  of  which  he  knew  much  about ;  and  as 
regularly  on  the  Monday  evening  following  he 
filled  the  Royal  Whittlemore  Theatre  from  pit 
to  gallery  with  the  same  people  and  their  friends 
— all  there  by  the  force  of  contrariety,  or  by  the 
invitation  of  the  manager  to  them,  as  justice- 
loving  Britons,  to  come  and  see  whether  he  and 
his  house  had  been  shamefully  libelled  or  not. 
It  is  mournful  to  relate  that  the  verdict  was  not 
always  in  favour  of  *'  our  father." 

Diversified  views,  of  course,  were  presented 
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oil  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  tragedy,  aod 
that  state  of  moral  disease  of  which  it  was  one 
of  many  symptoms.  Knowles  advocated  a 
public  manifesto  to  the  nation  in  general,  and 
Whittlemore  in  particular_,  denouncing  the 
wickedness.  It  would  show,  he  said_,  that  they 
at  least  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
as  a  testimony  that  they  had  come  out  from 
amongst  them,  and  were  separate,  from  them. 
The  vicar  thought  this  scarcely  practical 
enough,  and  proposed  a  conference  of  the 
clergy  and  the  working  men.  Some  present, 
while  saying  that  nobody  was  so  fit  to  conduct 
such  a  conference  as  the  vicar,  feared  that  it 
would  land  them  in  a  wages  squabble  or  a 
political  economy  discussion.  Another  recom- 
mended public  prayer-meetings  of  all  denomi- 
nations, another  more  pure  gospel-preaching, 
another  more  tracts,  &c.,  &c. 

The  volume  of  talk,  like  the  boles  of  niighty 
trees^  ran  off  into  innumerable  little  rootlets, 
ending  at  last  in  nothing — at  least,  in  nothing 
concerted.  All  were  to  fight  the  enemy  in  their 
own  cures  with  any  and  every  weapon  where- 
with they  could  assail  him.     Then  the  exalted 
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theme,  by  way  of  refreshment  to  the  minds 
which  had  upborne  it,  was  laid  aside  for  lighter 
pleasures.  How  curious  that  at  such  transcen- 
dental meetings,  where  "  the  higher  life  "  was 
exemplified  by  its  most  distinguished  votaries, 
men  talked  only  in  one  kind  of  tone,  running  at 
times  into  snuffle,  fell  into  one  set  of  phrases  as 
more  divine  than  any  other,  shook  hands  with 
one  peculiar  kind  of  pressure^  smiled  with  one 
sort  of  effusive  smile,  eschewing  laughter  hearty 
and  round  as  being  light  and  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  grinned  at  all  times  with  one  peculiar  grin, 
mincing  yet  saccharine,  sustained  yet  watchful, 
heavenly  yet  calculating — a  grin  to  the  uncir- 
cumcised  at  once  sanctified,  mystic,  wonderful. 
How  very  curious  that  the  pettier  amusements 
of  meaner  mankind  should  have  their  part  in 
them  !  It  is,  perhaps,  only  right — indeed  every 
well-constituted  mind  would  demand  it — that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  betwixt  a  few  old  tooth- 
less women  handling  a  young  girl's  character 
rather  roughly  over  their  tenth  cup  of  bad  tea, 
and  their  twentieth  fill  of  worse  tittle-tattle  ;  I 
say  it  is  right  to  draw  leagues  of  distinction  be- 
twixt these  Sallys  and  Jemimers  in  washed-out 
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blue  prints  and  mnch-mendecl  duffel,  and  well- 
fed  reverends  in  broad-cloth  black  and  acres  of 
white  choker,  handling  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  with  a  personal  application  ;  only  every 
lowly  and  less  gifted  mind  is  perplexed.  Such 
a  mind  runs  out  of  reverence  into  criticism, 
leaves  trust  for  trial,  forgets  to  measure  practice 
by  persons,  impertinently  refuses  to  walk  by 
faith,  and  wends  only  by  sight. 

The  abortive  meeting  is  over,  and  the  grand 
semi-circle  of  chairs,  with  the  presidential  throne 
in  the  centre,  has  got  broken  up,  and  men  are 
standing  in  groups  or  drawing  seats  into  knots 
of  threes  and  fours.  In  the  splendid  drawing- 
room  of  Morton  Hall  there  is  ample  space  for 
men  and  cliques  to  lump  together  or  lapse 
apart,  and  the  lesser  lights  are  enjoying  the 
sweets  of  insignificance  by  mild  chatter  in  out- 
of-the-way  squads.  The  galaxy  of  talent, 
spirituality,  office,  weight,  focuses  round  the 
chair  which  its  occupant  has  not  quitted,  and 
men,  on  the  borderland  betwixt  this  group  and 
those,  stand  close,  looking  on,  but  not  claiming 
altogether  to  be  of  the  first  order. 

'•  How  consoling,"  says  the  lady,  with  sweet, 
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sighiDg,  dulcet  voice,  '^  iii  the  midst  of  all  this 
sin,  to  know  what  good  the  dear  incumbent  of 
Snape  is  doing."     (Everybody  testifies.) 

'^  It  is  indeed  a  comfort  to  know  that  he 
is  supported  by  one  so  sound  as  that  precious 
curate  he  has  obtained."  (Curate's  praises  sung, 
but  in  smaller  strain.) 

"  I  really  think,"  she  says,  with  a  gracious, 
cordial  gleam  in  her  womanly  eye,  "  we  are 
almost  as  fortunate  in  a  faithful  ministry  at  that 
sanctuary  as  we  are  at  the  Park.'^  (A  sweet  nod 
to  Knowles,  who  has  been  thus  noticed  through 
his  church.) 

The  dark  lineaments  light  up  with  ebon 
suffusion  into  the  shine  of  best-blacking,  and  the 
gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  looked  borne 
down  with  gravity  and  responsibility,  smiles 
sweet  as  a  maid,  but  always  with  a  guarded 
religiousness  to  which  she  has  seldom  attained. 

Men  bear  testimony  to  the  stupendous  vir- 
tues of  friends  they  wish  to  serve,  iill  around 
grow  into  deathhke  hush  as  "  our  father,"  sitting 
on  tlie  Presidential  right,  is  seen  struggling  to 
say  something  in  honeyed  sweetness  with  a 
tongue  which  seems  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
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and  makes  him  look  more  sweet  and  celestial 
still.  The  affectionate  manner  in  which  Miss 
Shakshaft  leans  over  him,  listening  as  with 
daughterly  love,  is  quite  enough  to  make  one 
love  her  in  spite  of  all,  and  to  induce  a  charmed 
silence.  It  grates  like  profane  ribaldry  when  a 
tittering  voice  from  a  distant  group  floats  up, 
and  jars  the  awed  suspense.  The  old  gentle- 
man is  endeavouring  to  say  that  he  has  heard 
of  a  curate  who  has  preached  a  most  faithful 
sermon  from  one  of  his  own  favourite  texts,  and 
that  such  a  man  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Every 
great  doctrine,  every  favourite  phrase  of  the 
fathers  of  their  school  w^as  in  it.  (Excellent, 
etc.,  etc.) 

Profound  solicitude  is  manifested  about  the 
lucky  man  who  has  made  such  a  hit,  and  the  un- 
beneficed at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  learning 
it,  know  that  their  chances  are  put  back  one 
place  in  behalf  of  the  business-like  adventurer 
spouting  the  marketable — spouting  "  low"  then, 
as  he  spouts  "  high  "  now,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Selvey,  this  dreadful  deed  in 
Nutmeg  Lane  was  done  in  the  next  parish  to 
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yours  ?"  (Gloom.)  "Ah  !  if  we  had  had  a  pure 
ministry  there,  who  cau  tell  how  much  of  that 
crime  might  have  been  prevented  ?" 

Nobody  can  tell,  but  everybody  has  a  sort  of 
smug  satisfaction  that  it  has  happened  in  Chip- 
per's  parish,  a  man  who  has  lately  come,  and 
has  small  regard  for  the  reigning  school,  but 
threatens  to  be  worth  any  dozen  of  them. 

Mr.  Selvey  has  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the 
tragedy  had  only  escaped  his  parish  by  the 
breadth  of  two  or  three  streets,  and  has  shaken 
his  head  ominously,  saying  that  noio  it  would 
not  have  surprised  him  if  it  had  even  entered 
it.    (Everyone  has  groaned  sympathy  with  him.) 

"  Does  that  young  man  still  go  on  in  the  same 
way  ?"  the  lady  asks. 

Mr.  Selvey  is  grieved  to  say  that  he  sees  no 
signs  of  amendment.  It  freezes  him  to  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones  to  hear  that  young 
man  preach."  (Groans  again  of  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy.) "  No  savour  of  Gospel  truth  in  his  ser- 
mons." 

Miss  Shakshaft  hopes  that  he  will  soon  have  a 
more  faithful  helper.  Gentlemen  hope  so  in  tones 
coming  from  the  very  bowels  of  human  kindness. 
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"  I  feel  alone,  Miss  Shakshaft,  alone,  quite  alone 
in  my  large  parish  of  seventeen  thousand  souls." 
(Great  sympathy  murmurs  round  the  circle, 
which  has  stilled  every  other,  Knowles  wagging 
his  head  solemnly  from  side  to  side  in  true 
brotherly  pity.) 

"  Why^  he's  a  first-rate  worker."  A  clear, 
percussive  voice,  such  as  is  seldom  heard  there. 
Men  start.  Selvey  pales.  Knowles  beams  the 
regulation  smile  of  a  honeyed  benignance  of 
ten  smile  power.  Miss  Shakshaft  knows  at 
once  that  it  is  "  dear  Mr.  Butterfield,"  who  is 
so  abrupt,  but  must  be  forgiven  because  he  is 
so  sound,  etc.  A  littleish  man^  out-creeding 
Knowles  in  his  terrible  election-predestination- 
reprobation  creed,  with  the  same  dark  locks, 
darkish  eyes,  and  dark  rootlets  of  dark  hair 
cut  off  his  closely-shaven  face;  he  differs  from 
him  wide  as  Caucasian  from  Ethiop. 

Knowles  carries  sugared,  donnish  smile ;  this 
man  looks  austere  purpose,  and  refuses  the 
orthodox  mode.  Knowles  is  big,  and  comports 
himself  limply,  as  if  to  sweetly  apologise  for  his 
greatness  in  the  ministry ;  this  man  is  rigid 
from  thigh  to  toe  as   ramrods  when  standing,. 
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and  cares  nothing  for  official  greatness  in  the 
ministry  or  out  of  it.  Knowles'  eyes,  when 
you  look  into  them^  waver  with  a  heavenly 
sweetness,  a  benevolent  ghshiness,  that  gener- 
ally forbids  your  catching  them,  but  leaves  men 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  all  because  he  is 
so  good,  so  gentle,  so  tender  of  souls,  that  he 
would  not  purposely  or  inadvertently  scorch 
them  up  with  the  vast  intellect  working  behind 
those  optics.  Butterfield,  with  the  backbone  of 
his  little  body  curved  stiffly  for  better  lung  play, 
looks  as  directly  as  a  hawk,  and  quite  as 
remorselessly,  until  you  are  pained  with  the 
incisiveness  of  his  searching  glance,  which 
meets  yours  without  the  ghost  of  a  blink. 
There  he  stands  outside  the  circle  of  dignity, 
which  he  might  of  right  have  entered,  and  not 
m  a  black  or  blue  tie,  because  he  has  no  wish  to 
annoy  his  hostess. 

"  He's  a  first-rate  worker,  Selvey." 
Mr.  Selvey  cannot  meet  those  eyes,  and,  an- 
swering, droops  his  lids  low  down,  but  makes 
up  for  this  by  pursing  up  a  very  pompous 
mouth,  which  his  thick  lips  make  prominent 
and  telling  enough. 
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"Way'll,  way'll,  he  does  run  flying  about 
the  parish,  but,  as  for  any  real  spiritual  work  he 
does,  he  might  as  well  be  in  Africa." 

''  The  people  don't  think  so.  Besides,  look  what 
he  is  doing  at  the  little  chapel  in  Grey  Street." 

'^  Oh  !  no,  no.     My  nieces  have  done  all  that." 

"  The  de-awr  Miss  Speights  !"  murmurs  the 
lady,  softly. 

*'  Come,  come,  Selvey.  They  neither  can  do 
it,  nor  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Selvey  looks  injured,  and  Mr.  Butterfield 
laughs. 

"  Some  of  my  best  people,  you  know,  Selvey, 
came  from  your  way,  and  I've  heard  a  deal. 
Moreover,  I've  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  my  advice  to  you  is,  say  less 
about  it," 

Was  ever  such  language  heard  here  before  ? 
This  is  the  thought  that  smites  on  every  manly 
heart,  until  it  goes  through  them  all  with  a 
positive  stab. 

The  lady  gently  leads  the  talk  away  as  she 
sees  that  dear  Mr.  Selvey  is  entirely  blighted. 

•'  There  is  one  thing,"  says  Knowles,  with 
his  sweet,    oily  manner,  and  a  look  under  his 
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eyelids  at  Butterfield,   "which  my  dear  friend, 
from  his  fatherly  consideration  for  this  yonng 


^'  Yes,  all  my  misfortune,"  interrupts  the  im- 
petuous Selvey,  "  has  arisen  entirely,  yes,  sar,'^ 
with  a  withering  look  at  Butterfield  the  imper- 
turbable, "  entirely  from  my  fatherly  considera- 
tion for  this  young  man." 

"And  keeping  your  promises  to  him." 

Mr.  Selvey  succumbs.  Bluster  under  such 
circumstances  is  his  native  resource,  but  here  it 
.may  not  be. 

"  I  was  saying,"  says  Mr.  Knowles,  '•  there  is 
one  thing  which  a  little  bird  whispered  to  me ;  I 
hope  it  is  untrue ;  1  pray  it  may  be  proved 
false  ;  I  shall  grieve,  nay,  I  shall  mourn  as  a 
dove  if  it  should  be  substantiated  ;  and  that  is, 
that  this  young  man,  Mr.  Chapman,  had  some 
sort  of  a  notion  beforehand  about  this  Nutmeg 
Lane  tragedy."  (Sensation.)  '^  I  don't  know 
how  far  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  most  serious 
imputation,  if  he  didn't  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it,  and  does  not  now  help  us  and  the 
authorities  to  hunt  the  criminals  dowm." 

"  I  fancy,"  replies  Butterfield,  coolly,  "  that 
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the  same  has  been  said  about  me,  because  a  man 
suspected  now  was  seen  speaking  to  me  before 
the  event,  just  as  a  Grey  Street  suspect  was  seen 
talking  to  Chapman  before  the  event,  and  with 
the  same  truth  in  each  case.  Besides,  people 
who  retail  what  others  say  should  be  quite  sure 
that  nothing  can  be  said  against  themselves." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  to  Knowles  ? 
The  sweet  smile  which  has  given  a  sort  of 
underground  red  tinge  to  his  dark  countenance 
all  the  evening,  disappears,  and  a  long  face  of 
blank  wonder  and  fear  supervenes,  showing- 
something  of  a  jaundiced  patch  on  the  cheek- 
bones and  under  the  eyes.  There  is  an  awkward 
pause. 

''  Our  dearest  friend  will  now/'  says  Miss 
Shakshaft,  "  give  us  a  word  of  prayer." 

She  beams  supplication  to  her  old  pastor 
who  struggles  laboriously  down  to  kneeling 
attitude. 

It  was  the  best  worldly  wisdom  of  the  even- 
ing to  say  nothing  of  things  divine.  That  the 
herdsmen  might  not  strive  together,  that  all 
might  follow  after  peace,  that  none  should  be 
busybodies  nor  tattlers,  and  that  each  should 

VOL.  II.  K 
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mind  not  high  things  nor  other  men's  matters, 
but  in  honour  prefer  one  another — this  was  the 
advice  given,  the  prayer  prayed^  which  seemed 
so  very  much  needed. 

While  men  hung  about  the  hat-stand  whis- 
pering of  the  iconoclastic  enormity  of  Butter- 
field's  conduct,  that  gentleman's  grave  face 
suddenly  flashed  out  into  one  little,  dry  laugh, 
and  then  returned  iustanter  to  its  accustomed 
gravity  again  as  he  took  his  hat  and  w^alked  in 
silence  rigidly  away. 
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SYMPATHY. 


^'  TTANDS  up.     Out.     Heads.     Knees.     Fold 
-*■-'-     arms.     Now,  are  you  all  ready  V^ 

"  Yes,  mahm." 

•'  Will  you  sing  softly  and  sweetly?" 
"  Yes,  mahm." 

Then  a  soft,  pure,  clear  voice  leads  off  in 
stirring  strain, 

"  Tell  me  the  old,  old  story 
Of  unseen  things  above, 
Of  Jesus  and  His  glory, 

Of  Jesus  and  His  love,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  gentleman  is  standing  in  the  school  porch 
close  to  the  door.  His  back  is  towards  us.  Let 
us  eat  fern-seed  and  enter  unseen.  A  gallery 
<5ontaining   fifty  happy-looking  little  children, 

k2 
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row  above  row.  The  hearty  melody  pleases^ 
but  the  mind  passes  instantly  to  its  leader. 
Who  is  that  middle-sized  girl,  dressed  so 
simply  in  the  dark  grey  serge,  without  a  relief 
save  the  spotless  collar  and  linen  cuffs?  The 
dress  is  daintily  clean,  neatly  made,  but  there 
is  nothing  about  it  which  any  poor  thrifty  girl 
might  not  afford.  Still  she  is  not  as  others. 
That  mass  of  light  saffron  hair  smoothly  dressed 
Madonna-wise,  and  gathered  up  into  a  simple 
knot  behind,  those  light  blue  eyes,— forget-me- 
nots  of  a  winning,  demanding  type, — the  softly 
curving  nose,  the  fair,  full  cherry  lips  and  well 
rounded  chin  are  not  every  girl's  endowment. 
She  has  a  gentle  manner,  free  of  the  quick, 
angular,  facial  expression  of  command,  or  the 
jerky  arm-motions  of  the  sisters  of  her  craft. 
Hers  is  trying  work,  but  her  voice  does  not 
rise  into  the  shrill,  nor  her  temper  into  the 
quick.  In  movement,  in  voice,  in  carriage  there 
is  the  instinctive  grace  of  the  lady.  Beautiful 
as  she  is,  healthy  as  that  pure  complexion 
seems_,  where  the  snowy  collar  brings  out  the 
underborne  tints  of  soft  cheek  and  rounding 
throaty  you  might  almost  guess  that  the  girl 
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has  a  sorrow.  But  it  only  appears  ia  a  shade 
of  languor,  not  in  her  work. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  The  gentleman  enters, 
and  instantly,  unbidden^  the  face  suffuses  with 
teuderest  rose  pink,  then  fades  to  paler  hue  at 
its  own  surprise. 

"Miss  Scaife,  I  had  to  come  to  Rotherford  on 
business,  and  I  could  not  resist  working  round 
this  way  to  have  another  professional  word  with 

you." 

"  It  is  very,  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Witton, 
the  more  so,  I  feel,  when  I  remember  all  you 
have  done  and  the  time  you  are  giving  me 
before  you  send  in  my  bill.  I  fear,  however, 
we  cannot  have  much  quiet  here  for  your  mes- 
sage." 

"  Well,  scarcely.  And  I  have  no  time  now, 
as  my  appointment  is  overdue  in  Rotherford. 
Can  I  call  upon  you  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Witton,  ours  is  a  wee,  wee  house, 
and  a  very  homely  one.  If  you  will  condescend 
to  call  upon  me  I  shall  be  so  glad,  and  I  shall 
have  got  my  duties  all  finished  by  then." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Miss  Scaife.     Let 
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these  little  folks  give  me  just  another  soiig,  and' 
then  I  will  mount  my  gig  and  scamper  off." 

The  clear,  pure  voice  gives  key  and  note  of 
another  little  moral  ditty,  set  to  a  well-known 
old  English  tune,  and  the  matter-of-fact  lawyer 
listens  with  pleased  air  and  an  eye  that  wan- 
ders whithersoever  the  young  teacher  turns. 

"  That  was  a  pleasure,  Miss  Scaife.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half?" 

Yes^  she  will  be  quite  ready  by  then.  He 
dismisses  himself  with  grave^  almost  tender 
kindliness,  and  passes  on  to  his  hard-headed 
work  with  a  warm  feeling  in  his  breast,  a 
gentler  mood  in  his  mind  than  he  is  wont  to 
harbour. 

The  girl  is  in  a  simmer  of  subdued  excitement 
until  she  dismisses  her  charge,  but  the  old  vicar, 
who  comes  in,  does  not  discern  it ;  neither 
does  the  smart  curate,  who  is  deferential;  but 
she  feels  lifted  up  by  a  rising  something  that 
carries  her  over  her  duties  with  a  tidal  swell 
which  she  has  not  felt  in  any  pleasure  or  toil  for 
some  time.  The  vicar  mentions  that  he  can 
procure  her  lodging  in  the  village  by  the  time 
the   dark   nights   come,   if  she  feels  she  must 
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give  lip  house  in  Kotherford.  She  has  her 
little  troubles  in  going  and  coming.  The  girl 
cannot  veil  away  all  her  good  looks,  and  young 
fellows  make  it  in  their  route  to  be  on  the  path 
to  have  a  glance.  One,  in  right  of  his  father's 
wealth,  has  gone  farther,  accosted  her,  and 
made  advances,  which  are  quite  undesired  from 
such  a  character.  Still  these  are  small  troubles 
compared  with  the  one  great  disgrace  that  has 
come  upon  them  in  the  conviction  of  her  whose 
uame  she  takes,  and  the  one  comfort  and  re- 
source in  that  cross  is  Mr.  Witton.  The  girl 
cannot  look  upon  him  without  a  throb  of  grati- 
tude, and  she  cannot  recall  the  marks  of  interest 
and  consideration  she  has  received  when  calling 
at  his  office  without  a  glow  of  pleasurable  pride. 

To-day,  as  she  walks  her  mile  homewards 
she  has  company.  A  stout,  tall  woman,  with 
hair  like  her  own,  but  only  as  copper  to  gold,  is 
going  to  Rotherford  with  the  milk-cart.  She 
gets  out  and  walks  beside  her,  quite  satisfied 
that  she  need  not  ask  her  to  get  up. 

Mrs.  Smart  is  not  a  particular  favourite  with 
Florence  Scaife,  nor  does  she  care  much  about 
any  of  her  unsympathetic  ilk,  and  would  long 
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ago  have  closed  all  acquaintance  with  them,  if 
Mrs.  Smart  would  have  permitted  it.  But  she 
is  too  strong-willed  for  that,  and  she  always 
seems  to  have  some  motive  for  remaining  on 
speaking  terms,  however  much  she  is  rebuffed. 
A  very  proud  -woman  is  this,  coming  of  a  singu- 
larly masterful,  self-satisfied  set. 

"  Why  does  this  woman   persist  in   keeping 
up   an   acquaintance?"     Such   is   the   question 
which  Florence  has  asked  herself  more  than  once. 
She  walks  at  her  side  with  gentle  reserve,  too 
happy  to  snub,  too  dissatisfied  with  her  to  share 
companionship  in  the  warm  delighted  feelings 
that  are  throbbing  in  her  breast.     The  weather, 
the  milk-cart,  Mrs.   Scaife,  Mrs.  Smart  herself, 
are  the  woman's  themes,  but  broached  uncom- 
fortably, as  one  in  birth-throe  of  difficult  ideas. 
She  cannot  work  them  insensibly  out  by  femi- 
nine   tact_,    of    which   she    has   an   unfeminine 
poverty.     She  must  do  it  by  leap  and  plunge. 
*' Florence,  who  was  your  father  T' 
An  angry  flush  is  the  answer  to  the  imperti- 
nence, but  no  words. 

"Nay,   nay,    don't   look    so.      I've    my  rea- 
sons, child.     I've  my  reasons.     It's  not  unbe- 
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known  to  me,  leastways  on  one  side  of  t' 
matter." 

The  giiTs  gait  is  stifFer,  her  cheeks  losing 
their  softened  curves,  her  lips  more  tightly 
pressed,  but  she  will  not  speak. 

"  You're  my  niece,  Florence  Scaife ;  only  I 
thought  I'd  wait  and  see  if  you  was  growing 
into  a  trew  Snowdeu." 

"  Your  niece !    I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Yes,  you're  Edith's  child.  She  didn't  do 
what  was  right,  'specially  when  she  took  up 
with  'Liza  Gay  thorn,  an'  we  had  little  to  say  to 
her  after  that.  But  we  munnot  visit  it  on  t' 
child,"  she  continues,  in  an  undertone,  as  if  talk- 
ing to  herself. 

"Eliza  Gaythorn!  Who's  she?  And  what 
do  you  mean  by  not  visiting  it  on  the  child  V 

"  Oh !  ^Liza  was  Mrs.  Scaife  as  is." 

"  Then  you'll  have  the  goodness  never  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  her  again  to  me.  I've 
trouble  enough  without  your  increasing  it." 

The  girl,  for  one  so  gentle,  speaks  as  if  a 
fountain  of  hot  family  blood  has  been  unsealed. 
Mrs.  Smart  has  not  the  tact  to  soothe  the  chafed 
feelings. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  don't  take  on  so.  Williani  and 
me's  "willing  to  forgive." 

"Forgive !  What  have  jou  and  this  William 
to  forgive  me?" 

''  See  there  now,  what  a  fume  !  Edith  ower 
again,  if  you  nettled  her  pride.  We've  been 
thinking  it  ower,  William  and  me,  that's  my 
husband,  and  he  says  if  t'  others  of  t'  family 
won't  forgive,  we  will ;  for  she's  bonny,  says 
he,  an'  a  credit  to's." 

"  Tell  me,  who  is  this  Edith  that  you  say  is 
my  mother?" 

"  Oh !  Edith  Snowden,  my  sister,  t'  bonniest 
of 's  all." 

'*x4ind  you  won't  visit  something  on  the  child, 
you  say.     What  does  that  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Smart  looks  as  if  growing  heavy  and 
sullen  from  awakening  shame,  resenting  her 
own  secret  feelings. 

"We'll  let  bygones  be  bygones,  wrong  as 
they  was,"  she  murmurs,  as  if  making  it  up 
with  herself. 

"And  you  say  you^ve  talked  it  over  together, 
you  and  your  husband.  W^hen  did  you  decide 
to  be  friendly  ?" 
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''  This  morniDg,  to  be  snre,  ower  brekast." 

"  And  you  left  me  unhelped  for  nioe  months 
in  all  my  trouble,  while  she,  who  was  as  a  kind 
mother  to  me,  has  been  in  prison." 

Mrs.  Smart  is  silent,  feeling  the  girl  is 
roused. 

"  And  you  say  something's  wrong.  Permit 
me  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  Mrs.  Scaife  says 
nothing  is  wTong,  and  all  shall  be  explained  to 
me  when  I'm  tw^enty-one,  next  March.  She 
says  I've  been  wronged  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  I  shall  be  righted  at  last;  and  I  believe 
her  as  I  don't  believe  you." 

They  are  entering  the  town  now,  and  Flor- 
ence turns  sharply  off  down  a  narrow  street 
to  her  home,  deigning  no  further  notice.  There 
is  heightened  colour  on  her  cheek,  a  brilliance 
in  her  eye,  an  elan  in  every  nerve,  proud  wind- 
wafting  over  stone  and  causeway  when  she 
enters  the  house.  A  little  hurried  adornment 
— the  girl  has  no  jewelry,  simply  neatness 
and  dainty  cleanUness,  those  subtle  ornaments 
of  "great  price" — a  cup  of  tea  by  way  of 
refreshment,  and  then  a  knock  at  the  door. 
The  visitor  seems  almost  as  much  surprised 
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as  if  it  is  their  first  meeting  to-day.  Somehow 
there  is  that  about  her  which  almost  makes  the 
girl  another  girl  to  him.  True,  she  has  put  on 
her  best  gown,  but  what  girl  might  not  have 
-done  the  same?  True,  he  sees  her  where  her 
mind  has  outlined  itself  on  that  little  room,  so 
inexpensively  furnished,  but  so  tidy,  so  hung 
about  with  little  trifles  that  are  soon  measured 
by  coin,  but  not  exhausted  quickly  as  symbols 
of  the  mistress's  tastes  and  tendencies  of  mind. 
His  eye  drinks  up  something  of  both,  but  he  is 
still  a  little  at  fault.  Why  that  wonderfully 
animated  look,  that  supernatural  brilliance  of 
eye,  that  rich  glow  of  complexion,  that  queenli- 
ness  of  manner?  He  does  not  know  it  repre- 
sents hurry,  outraged  dignity,  pride.  Hence 
he  is  at  a  loss.  Womanhood  relieves  the 
embarrassment. 

"  Mr.  Witton,  I  cannot  offer  you  a  glass  ot 
wine  after  your  long  ride.  Let  me  bring  you, 
in  my  hand,  a  cup  of  tea." 

The  words  have  an  ineffable  charm. 

After  a  sip. 

''  Now,  Miss  Scaife,  I've  called  upon  you 
about  that  painfal  subject." 
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"  I  wish  everyone,  Mr.  Witton,  bad  bad  tbe 
same  wisb  to  alleviate  tbe  pain  wbicb  you  bave 
always  sbowu." 

There  is  passing  bitterness  in  the  tone,  an- 
swered by  gentle  hopes,  soft-voiced  sootbings 
on  tbe  strong  man's  part,  that  tbe  worst  is 
over.  Tbe  girl's  eyes  bave  smibng,  womanly 
trust  w^ritten  in  them  as  he  unrolls  an  imposing 
little  cylinder  of  stiff  paper. 

"It  has  been  borne  strongly  into  my  mind, 
Miss  Scaife,  that  an  earnest  effort,  well  sup- 
ported, might  obtain  a  remission  of  Mrs.  Scaife's 
sentence.  I  have  drawn  tip  a  petition  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  reviewing  the  circumstances, 
and  praying  that  tbe  rest  of  her  term  may  be 
cancelled.  I  bave  got  two  deputy-lieutenants 
of  tbe  county,  tbe  borough  members,  several 
county  and  borough  magistrates,  some  clergy- 
men, and  four  members  of  my  own  profession 
to  sign  it.  I  only  aw^ait  your  permission,  which 
I  have  never  doubted,  before  I  send  it  off." 

Poor  girl  I  If  be  had  been  her  brother,  how 
she  could  bave  thrown  her  arms  around  bis 
neck  and  thanked  him.  She  pales  under  tbe 
weight  of  her  emotion,   standing  still,  speech- 
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less,  a  moment,  losing  no  dignity,  no  beauty  of 
maidenly  reserve  nor  gratitude ;  then  the  flush 
of  youthful  life,  the  coral  flush  of  the  young, 
moved  heart,  spreads  from  brow  to  swanny 
throat,  and  she  thanks  him  in  words  that  are 
as  ice  compared  with  the  language  that  is 
speaking  in  her  soul.  He  relieves  her  gently — 
as  they  can  who  have  known  how  to  exchange 
boyish  thought  for  sisterly  confidences — and 
draws  away  from  the  theme  and  the  thanks  to 
other  incidental  things.  She  is  a  prouder,  more 
womanly  being,  more  able  to  withstand  the 
girlish  curiosity  to  handle  the  petition  and  glory 
in  its  fine  engrossing,  its  imposing  appearance, 
when  he  leads  her  back  to  the  subject  itself. 
The  minutes  fly  ftist  in  burden  of  the  cordial 
words. 

"  i\.nd  now  I  must  be  off.  I  hear  my  horse 
pawing  on  the  stones,  and  the  man,  I  see,  looks 
as  if  he  thought  it  was  taking  cold.  There  is, 
however,  one  little  matter  more.  My  mother 
has  felt  for  you  very  much,  and  she  wishes  you 
to  come  to  see  her  some  Saturday  afternoon. 
She  is  too  feeble  to  come  out  all  this  way,  but 
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will  be  glad  if  you  will  bring  your  work  and 
spend  a  quiet  hour  at  the  Nook.  Here's  her 
note." 

"  Mr.  Witton,"  she  replies,  after  she  has  read 
it,  "  you  both  overwhelm  me  with  kindness  ; 
but  I  cannot  answer  this  now,  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  my  case  which  make  me 
strangely  unwilling  at  present  to  go  out  visit- 
ing. I  can  only  promise  your  mother  that  I 
shall  much  prefer  to  make  her  acquaintance 
before  that  of  any  other  person ;  but,  as  things 
are  now,  I  ought  to  remain  as  much  unseen  as 
possible." 

He  cannot  shake  her  from  this. 

"  At  least  you  will  believe  that  we  wish  to 
be  your  friends." 

She  does ;  she  will  never  forget  it,  and  she 
will  answer  his  mother's  letter  to-morrow.  He 
takes  his  hat. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Witton/'  she  says,  putting 
her  hand  into  his,  "  if  I  appear  ungrateful.  I 
feel  I  shall  be  very,  very  unthankful  for  yonr 
many,  many  kindnesses  if  I  act  otherwise  than 
I  am  doing  now." 
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He  left  ber,  throwiLig  the  reins  to  his  man, 
and  brooding  deeply  on  his  way  home,  silent 
converse  inwards  deadening  all  outer  things. 

"  What  a  resplendent,  animated  look  when  I 
entered  !  What  quiet  dignity,  what  graceful 
self-possession  under  such  difficult  circum- 
stances !     And  that  cup  of  tea  !" 

"Did  you  speak,  sir?"  said  the  man. 

"  I  ?  No.  Nonsense.  Thinking,  only  think- 
ing, as  I  must  do,  Sam." 

And  the  girl.  She  is  sitting  long  before  the 
fire,  one  little  kid  slipper  on  the  fender,  a 
pleased,  abstracted  look  on  her  face.  The  jets 
of  flame  form  into  units  in  the  pageantry  of 
day-dream  and  castle-building,  and  scenes  on 
which  youthful  hearts  gloat  and  feast  in  secret 
are  growing  out  of  the  firehght.  Fixed,  motion- 
less, she  sits,  unaware  of  the  flying  time,  her 
lips  parting  with  pleasure,  anon  closing  with 
thought,  the  eye  unwavering  in  reverie's  glance 
on  the  glowing  object.  A  long,  happy  vision, 
snch  as  may  seldom  come  even  to  the  young. 
Then  an  impatient  toss  of  the  head  as  the 
ghostly,  sun-tinted  scene  vanishes  away. 

"  It  cannot  be.     There  is  the  hard  world  to 
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fight,  and  weighted  with  this  disgrace.  But, 
plain  as  he  is,  there  is  all  there  that  a  gentle- 
man should  be,  and  a  woman  may — may  think 
about." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

IN     CONFIDENCE. 

ABBQR,  0  kno." 
"Nab,  does  ta,  owdlad?" 
Two  gentlemen,  it  will  be  seen,  are  on  com- 
fortable, confidential  terms  with  each  other. 
They  have  business  relations  which,  like  danger, 
closen  friendship.  They  have  moments  of  rest 
and  gossip  which  allow  that  friendship  time  to 
know  itself,  to  grow,  and  develop.  They  have 
pot  and  pipe,  which  warm  on  the  one  hand  and 
soothe  on  the  other ;  minds  fallow  and  ready 
for  the  good  seed  of  chumship.  The  steelly 
blue  little  wreaths  are  curling  above  each 
duddeen,  black  with  long  service  and  many 
fills,  as  they  sit,  one  with  his  feet  on  the  hob 
and  the  other  with  his  clogs  a-sprawl  on  the 
clean  fender,  and  each  with   his  body  thrown 
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luxuriously  back  in  the  creaking  chairs,  their 
dogs  lying  lazily  on  the  hearth,  and  finding 
meat  and  drink  in  their  master's  faces. 

''  Thah  knows,  Bill  ?"  says  one,  turning  with 
broad  affectionate  grin  to  his  friend. 

"Ay,  lad." 

"Goo  the  rig  withee,  an'  let's  hev  it." 

Bill  laughs  with  underground  chuckle  to  his 
heart's  content,  laughs  in  rich,  heart-felt  enjoy- 
ment. His  friend  with  less  cordiality,  but 
smiling  expectant,  as  about  to  sit  soon  at  the 
feast  preparing,  awaits  disclosure. 

*'  Oot  wi'  't." 

"  Weel,  0  was  theer,"  but  Bill  speaks  a  foreign 
language,  and  we  must  translate  him  in  part. 

He  is  in  the  highest  glee,  as  gentlemen  often 
are  when  contemplating  bathos  in  extenso.  In 
a  certain  file-cutting  establishment  was  a  model 
workman,  whom  we  will  call  X  Y.  A  sober, 
decent,  grave-minded  man,  who  was  never  ab- 
sent from  his  place  in  the  shop,  and  pursed 
regularly  each  week  wages  that  would  have 
made  the  matron  of  many  a  highly  respectable 
home  happy  in  feeling  that  means  were  in  hand 
for  comfort,  education,  and  every  modest  call 

l2 
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which  refinement  might  make.  X  Y  was 
indeed  a  pattern  artisan ;  not  given  to  wine,  or 
its  equivalent,  beer  and  tobacco,  not  a  brawler 
or  swashbuckler,  not  desiring  other  men's 
goods,  he  seemed  to  go  gently  on  his  way, 
loving  in  the  shop  to  "  mind  his  own  work," 
and  in  the  street  to  wish  to  hustle  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  into  the  gutter.  Nobody 
could  say  they  ever  saw  him  drunk,  few  that 
they  had  heard  him  swear ;  and  the  man  did 
not  live  with  whom  he  had  fisticuffed  after  beer, 
or  drawn  a  knife  upon  in  deep  spirits.  His 
employers  felt  that  few  of  their  class  could  say 
all  this  of  any  operative  in  their  establishments. 
Whittlemore  was  at  that  time  redolent  of  vio- 
lence, of  crime  and  outrage.  At  all  times  it 
was  a  hard  drinking  town,  bemused  with 
phj^sical  or  mental  intoxicants,  and  given  to 
much  leisure  in  order  to  pay  them  court. 
Humanitarians  and  philanthropists  might  de- 
nounce outrage  and  massacre ;  let  the  employer 
now  decorate  and  testimonialise  the  sober  and 
industrious  artisan. 

Animated  with   these  laudable  sentiments,  it 
was  thought  an  opportune  moment^  when  the 
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whole  land  was  execrating  the  Nutmeg  Lane 
tragedy,  or  rather  its  tragedians,  to  let  that 
world  see  that  Whittlemore  was  not  all  vile, 
and  her  handicraftsmen  not  all  bad.  Accord- 
ingly a  supper  was  given  by  the  employers  of 
X  Y  to  the  whole  of  their  hands,  and  certain 
others,  representative  workmen,  were  invited, 
with  a  few  friends  of  the  oldest  of  their  staff. 
It  was  a  pleasant  supper  with  a  charming  epi- 
sode. Bill  said,  when  the  chairman  bade  them 
charge  their  glasses,  he  knowed  what  was 
coming.  He  tipped  X  Y  a^dark  wink,  who  re- 
plied by  just  dropping  his  "reet  ee-lid  a  bit, 
nowt  else."  Then  the  speaker  rose,  and  in 
eulogistic  terms  reviewed  the  history  of  their 
friend  and  guest — the  steady,  industrious,  re- 
spectable workman,  who  was  always  reliable, 
because  always  at  his  post.  Would  that  there 
were  more  such  workmen.  Would  that  every 
master  could  say  in  the  face  of  talking  England, 
nay,  might  he  not  say  criticising  Europe,  nay. 
he  would  go  further,  and  say  the  WHOLE  WORLD, 
which  was  now  reviewing  Whittlemore  life  and 
character-^-would  that  every  firm  could  declare 
that  their  wheels,  hulls,  shops,  and  rooms  were 
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filled  with  men  like  X  Y.  (Cheers.)  Would  that 
it  were  the  proud  pleasure  of  every  employer  in 
the  town  to  be  able  at  this  moment,  when  the 
world  was  weighing  them  in  the  balances,  and 
declaring  that  they  were  one  and  all  found 
wanting,  to  contradict  it  as  he  could.  (Cheers.) 
Would  that  every  master  in  Whittlemore,  and 
he  believed  that  there  were  many  who  might 
say  it  (applause),  were  that  night  standing  up 
and  saying,  as  an  answer  to  every  calumny  on 
the  working  man,  we  have  X  Y  amongst  us. 
(Great  applause.)  And  would  that  they  were 
saying  now,  we  enaphasise  that  fact  in  a  metallic 
form  by  presenting,  as  a  mark  of  our  deep,  heart- 
felt esteem_,  this  silver  goblet,  to  be  handed 
down  by  X  Y  to  his  children,  yea,  and  his 
children's  children,  as  a  mark  of  our  deep  and 
lasting  respect.     (Tremendous  cheers.) 

This  was  the  delectable  subject  over  which 
the  two  gentlemen  gloated,  the  story  eked  out 
by  the  aid  of  that  excellent  paper  the  Whittle- 
more  Liberatoj\ 

*'I  say,  Bill,  it  is  fun.  How  did  X  Y  look 
when  they  said  all  that  and  gave  him  his 
mug  ?" 
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'*  First  rate,  as  if  butter  wouldnH  melt  in  his 
mouth.  He  made  a  speech.  '  Maisters  an' 
chaps.  Yo'n  put  up  \vi'  a  short  speeach.  O'm 
a  man  as  does  an'  ses  nowt.  Thenk  yo'  all 
koindly.'" 

" '  Does  an'  ses  nowt,'  that's  true.  It's  not 
much  that  drops  from  his  lips  that  newsmongers 
will  turn  into  penny  or  pound.  I  say,  Bill, 
you  were  with  him  in  that  Scotland  Yard 
affair.     How  did  you  manage  ?" 

"  Why,  we'd  been  tracking  Halliwell  for  five 
or  six  weeks  from  public-house  to  public-house. 
At  last  on  that  Saturday  night  we  watched 
him  into  the  '  Thistle.'  He  went  into  a  bar  full 
of  folks,  with  a  window  looking  on  the  back 
yard.  We  saw  we  could  creep  round  into  that 
back  yard  and  fire  at  anybody  who  came  to 
look  out.  I  got  a  fellow  to  take  him  to  it,  and 
X  T  shot  him  splendidly.  But  he  did  it  cleverer 
the  first  time.  Then  he  shot  him  in  his  own 
house  through  the  kitchen  window  with  an  air 
gun^  the  one  he  always  uses,  and,  artful  dog, 
he  dropped  a  pistol  in  the  street  to  make  people 
beheve  it  had  been  done  with  that  by  the  man 
who  had  run  away." 
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*'  Clever/'  said  his  companion,  coolly  musing, 
gratified  over  that  exquisite  stroke  of  art. 
"  There  would  be  nice  pickings  out  of  those 
two?" 

"  Fifteen  pounds  a-piece." 

"  Old  Wideface found  the  blunt?" 

Bill  nodded. 

^'  You've  been  together  in  several  other 
jobs?" 

*^Ay,  we  blew  up  Rowney's  AVheel,  Smith's 
works,  those  who  were  putting  up  machinery 
for  saw  making;  Frith's  boiler-house — that 
missed,  but  we  had  a  blaze  at  the  watchman  ; 
and  we  sent  that  can  of  powder  into  Poole's. 
He  was  out,  and  the  women  and  children  got  it. 
Then  we  lay  in  wait  many  nights  with  gutta 
percha  life-preservers  to  do  Sothern's  job,  and 
we  gave  it  him  hot  when  we  did  catch  him. 
Altogether  we've  been  in  a  lot  of  jobs." 

"  And  X  Y  has  had  a  supper  and  a  silver  mug 
for  being  a  good  fellow  and  a  model  workman  ?" 

"  Ay,  lad." 

The  pair  looked  meaningly  at  each  other, 
and  then  went  oif  into  a  long,  low  laugh  that 
nearly  strangled  them  as  they  tried  to  subdue 
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it,  and  brought  the  tears  rolling  down  their 
cheeks  in  plenty. 

''  But,  Ben,  about  Witney's  affair.  Eh,  lad, 
what  of  that  ?" 

Ben  was  not  gushing,  not  naturally  liking  to 
pay  for  news  with  news.  His  friend,  however, 
possessed  a  talisman  which  all  men  in  such  cases 
acknowledge,,  more  or  less.   He  was  in  the  secret. 

''  Come,  come,  lad,  let's  have  it." 

*'  Why,  you  see.  Bill,  when  we  talked  about 
Shaw's  job  and  those  rattenings,  there  was  a 
parson  overhead  that  heard  all." 

"  The  devil  there  was  !" 

'•'  Ay,  lad,  it's  true.     He  heard  all " 

"  Then  we  must  do  his  job." 

"  No,  no.  I've  squared  it  without.  He 
promised,  if  I'd  let  Shaw  off  and  that  powder 
case,  he^d  not  tell  the  beaks,  and  we've  kept 
our  words." 

"  But  we  must  '  freeten '  him  with  a  letter, 
and  a  coffin  on  it." 

"That  will  bring  him  down  on  me  like  a 
shot.     He  rated  me  aboon  a  bit." 

"  Rated  thee  !  Why  didn't  thou  settle  him  off- 
hand?" 
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'"'  He'd  settle  me,  and  thee,  too.  Bill,  in  a  fair 
stand-up  fight.     Them  parsons  isn't  all  muffs." 

"  Hang  it,  Ben,  we  used  to  think  thee  t' 
pluckiest  chap  we  had/'  exclaimed  Bill,  staring 
at  his  friend  as  if  he  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  him  now.  ^'  Hes  he  convarted 
thee?"    . 

"  Convarted,"  said  Ben_,  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt, "  no.  But  he's  been  kind  to  mee  mam, 
and  Ben  keeps  his  word.  So  I  told  Wideface 
to  let  me  off^  and  Shaw  too,  this  time^  and 
Witney's  job  has  been  brought  on." 

"  Then  t'  parson  was  done,  after  all,"  ex- 
claimed Bill,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  which  Ben 
scarcely  reciprocated.  "But  which  parson  is 
it,  Ben  ?  I've  had  a  job  offered  me  to  find  one, 
and  do  for  him,  but  it  wasn't  a  trade  affair,  and 
I  wouldn't  touch  it.     Wideface  said  no  to  it." 

''  Ah  !  I  hope  it  isn't  Chapman  ?" 

"  The  very  cove.  Why^  there's  a  bloke  been 
offering  fifty  pounds,  and  Long  Tom  is  after 
him.  They  nearly  had  him  the  other  night, 
but  the  man  that  should  have  struck  first  saw 
his  stick,  and  funked." 

"Can't  you  get  Tom  out  of  this?     It  isn't 
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our  line.  We  ratten  to  do  a  fellow  that  breaks 
rules,  and  to  keep  up  discipline,  but  we  don't 
murder  for  money." 

"I'll  see  Tom  about  it,  but  I  can't  get  the 
strength  of  it.  What  do  they  want  with  harm- 
ing a  parson'^  There's  something  wrong  some- 
where, and  they're  making  a  tool  of  Tom.  Any- 
way ril  sound  him.  He'll  be  at  the  '  Royal 
George  '  in  the  morning." 

"  Try  hard,  Bill,  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

"I  will." 

And  thus  the  bappy  pair  held  parlance  long, 
until  the  beer  was  done,  when  they  discovered 
that  their  engagements  compelled  them  to  part. 

That  night,  if  anyone  had  told  Strange  that 
he  went  out  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  would  still 
have  gone.  There  was  a  loadstone  at  the 
Nook,  and  he  was  to  have  tea  with  it.  A  little 
girl  was  to  arrive  in  Whittlemore  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Strange  was  to  meet  her  at  Mr. 
Witton's  after  dinner. 

Thither  with  high  heart  and  feet  that  might 
be  walking  on  springy  airs,  he  went  in  quest  of 
an  image  which  had  never  paled  since  first  seen. 
He  found  her  the  same  meek,  simple,  restful  girl 
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in  manner  and  voice  as  he  had  pictured  her  in 
his  heart  of  hearts.  A  little  paler,,  a  little 
sadder,  as  became  one,  perhaps,  who  had  been 
waiting  much  on  a  sick  father,  but  the  same 
gentle  girl  gliding  into  deeper  womanhood 
through  the  medium  of  the  mind  rather  than 
the  months.  He  had  a  charming  evening, 
somewhat  nervous,  a  little  fluttered,  something 
of  stay  upon  a  tongue  ordinarily  fluent  and  a 
tale-telling  capacity  generally  in  easy  working, 
but  very  pleasant  notwithstanding.  How  de- 
lightful sitting  next  her,  watching  that  white, 
little  hand  toying  with  tea-spoon  or  muffin,  or 
tapping  on  piano-keys!  And  the  voice,  and 
the  shy,  gentle  talk,  and,  charm  of  charms,  the 
well-suppressed  something  that  told  him  by 
sweet  negation  almost  of  the  world  of  sympa- 
thetic feeling  which  that  little  heart  infolded 
for  anyone  who  had  wit  to  find  and  fit  the  key 
that  could  open  it!  Nothing  had  been  said, 
save  what  eyes  inarticulately  can  utter,  yet 
these  two  young  folks  knew  much  of  each 
other's  intentions,  but  she  more  than  he,  artless 
as  she  looked  and  was. 

It  was  somewhat  late,  11.30  in  fact,  when  he 
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left  with  the  full  purpose  of  finding'  an  excuse 
for  calling  on  the  morrow.  Flushed  with  pleas- 
urej  a-w^arm  with  love  thrills,  he  was  not  so  far 
gone  as  to  have  forgotten  a  late  adventure,  or 
to  have  left  behind  his  trusty  stick.  He  re- 
solved to  take  a  route  where  he  could  not  be 
seen  coming  flir  in  advance,  as  must  needs  be 
the  other  way,  down  the  long,  straight  slope. 
His  course  made  him  pass  through  a  number  of 
short  streets  lying  at  different  angles  to  each 
other,  and  excellent  for  dodging  or  bewildering 
a  pursuer.  He  was  w^ell  on  his  way  when  he 
thought  he  heard  footsteps  near  in  a  parallel 
street ;  a  low  whistle  attracted  his  attention^ 
then  feet,  as  if  hurrying  thitherwards.  Imme- 
diately, on  emerging  upon  a  little  crossing,  he 
saw  three  men,  two  hugging  the  shadow^s  on 
the  far  side,  and  one  on  the  hither  side  a  few 
yards  away.  They  were  on  his  right,  and  a 
route  he  knew^  well  offered  on  his  left.  With 
long,  unquickened  stride  he  made  for  that.  In- 
stantly, as  if  it  were  a  now  or  never  Avith  them^ 
the  men  made  a  simultaneous  rush.  The  nearer 
man,  wath  bludgeon  in  hand,  charged  across  his 
path  to  front  him  and  head  him  back  on  the 
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two  behind.  As  promptly,  Strange  rushed  upon 
him,  struck  bis  weapon-arm,  sending  his  life- 
preserver  flying  to  the  ground,  and  then,  with 
the  back-hand  stroke,  cut  him  down.  Leaping 
over  the  man's  body,  he  ran  along  several  small, 
mazy  streets  and  entered  the  main  thorough- 
fare. The  clattering  of  pursuing  feet  he  had 
noticed  soon  ceased,  and,  without  further  inci- 
dent, he  made  his  way  home.  There  Rebekah 
was  ready  with  a  mild  wigging  for  staying  out 
so  late,  which  she  remitted  to  a  more  convenient 
season  when  she  saw  by  his  manner  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  She  claimed  her  right  to 
know  what  it  was,  and  had  the  claim  in  that,  as 
in  most  other  things,  at  once  allowed. 

"  There  is  a  mysterious  influence  always,"  she 
said  to  herself,  during  the  watches  of  the  night, 
^'  about  my  poor  boy.  When  will  all  this  end, 
and  his  rights  take  turn  upon  his  wrongs  ?" 
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ACCUSATION. 


*'  II  f  YSTERIOUS  affair.— A  man  was  admitted 
^^  into  the  infirmary  late  last  night  suffer- 
ing from  concussion  of  the  brain.  A  large  con- 
tusion was  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  how  it  was  received  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  The  policeman  who  found  him  stated 
that  be  saw  something  lying  on  the  ground 
and  two  men  standing  over  it,  who  immediate- 
ly decamped  on  his  approach.  Robbery  could 
scarcely  have  been  their  object,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  man's  pockets 
having  been  rifled.  Is  this  another  of  these 
trade  outrages  which  are  making  our  town  a 
byword  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth '.^" 

So  said  the  morning  paper  as  Strange  read  it 
out  to  Rebekah. 
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"What  shall  I  dof  said  the  young  man^ 
thoughtfully. 

'^  Nothing  now,  my  brave  boy.  Talk  it  over 
with  Mr.  Witton." 

She  stroked  his  hair  as  he  sat  pondering,  and 
she  standing  by  his  chair  just  as  if  he  were  still 
the  little  lad  that  had  unconsciously  wound 
himself  about  her  heart  long  ago. 

"I  think  I  will  do  something  even  now.  I'll 
just  step  across  to  the  infirmary  and  have  a 
look  at  the  fellow." 

"  No  harm  can  come  of  that^  if  you  keep  your 
own  counsel,  and  take  him  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  cases  in  the  ward." 

"  Exactly.  The  house-surgeon  is  sure  to 
take  me  to  the  fellow's  bedside." 

It  was  even  so.  He  found  the  man  of 
medicine  devotedly  at  work  among  his  suffer- 
ing charge. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Chapman,  we  have  got  something 
here  that  is  interesting.  There's  a  fellow 
brought  in  last  night  that  has  been  muttering 
something  about  a  parson,  and  nurse  says  she 
is  sure  he  mentioned  your  name." 

"Oh!  indeed." 
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The  curate  stood  by  the  unconscious  man's 
bed.  He  seemed  a  rough,  broad,  shortish  person, 
like  scores  that  might  be  met  in  the  streets, 
save  that  jail-bird  seemed  to  have  written 
itself  on  the  face.  His  head  was  patched,  and 
bound  with  linen.  He  lay  breathing  heavily, 
and  occasionally  muttering  incoherently  words 
which  had  scarcely  the  shape  of  a  sentence. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  he  has  been 
struck  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Now  that 
implies  that  he  has  been  struck  from  behind, 
because,  if  attacked  in  front_,  a  man  would  be 
hit,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred^  on 
the  left  side,  unless  struck  by  a  left-handed 
man.  Hence  we  infer,  as  he  was  not  robbed, 
that  it  is  either  a  case  of  private  malice  or 
trade  outrage ;  and,  imfortunately,  as  things 
go  just  now,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  is  the  latter." 

*^I  see.  Promise  now,  if  he  talks  about  me, 
that  5'ou  will  call  me  in  without  delay.  I  am 
very  curious  to  know  what  he  has  got  to  say." 

"We  will.  So  far,  the  nurse  says,  he  has 
muttered  that  it  wasn't  safe  to  hurt  a  parson, 
and  fifty  something  or  other.  What  a  clergy- 
man can  have  to  do  with  their  trade  outrages  I 

VOL.  II.  M 
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can't    tell.       Clearly    there    is    sometbiag    to 
explain." 

"Clearly  so.     Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning',  Mr.  Chapman.  Look  in 
some  evening  soon  for  a  chat." 

"I  will" 

"Now  for  Witton's  office,  but  I'll  first  call  at 
the  Whinfields." 

He  went  straight  to  the  house  close  by,  and 
caught  Master  Ben,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
dodge  out  of  the  back  door  this  time  for  want 
of  his  boots.  Fanny  opened  the  door  with  a 
smile  and  a  confidence  which  she  had  grown 
into  lately.  Ben  sat  sullenly  with  his  unslip- 
pered  feet  on  the  fender,  comfortable  as  a  rat 
caught  in  a  corner. 

"  Well,  Ben,  I've  been  looking  out  for  you  for 
some  time." 

Ben  chuckled  a  trifle  at  this  implied  tribute 
to  his  skill  in  evasion. 

"  I  should  like,  Ben,  to  have  had  your  com- 
pany at  the  infirmary  when  I  was  called  in  to 
those  two  poor  women." 

"I'mblowediflshould." 

"It  would  have  done  you  good,  my  friend,  to 
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have  seen  these  two  poor,  innocent  creatures, 
laid  there  with  the  dreadful  yellow  plaster  over 
their  great  burns.  One  laid  like  a  log,  as  if 
breathing  her  last ;  the  other  poor  creature  like 
^  frightened  hare  when  the  hound  is  just  going 
to  worry  it.     It  was  a  sad  sight,  Ben." 

The  man  hung  his  head. 

'^  Ay,  and  innocent^  too  !  And  it  might  even 
have  been  the  little  children,  instead  of  the  poor 
women.  Nothing  could  be  more  unmanly  than 
such  a  deed.  So  cowardly,  when  a  murder  is 
to  be  done,  are  you,  Ben " 

*'Nah,  blast  it,  if  I'll  stand  that." 

The  man  had  risen,  and  was  standing  over 
him,  his  eyes,  with  anger,  redder  than  his  own 
hair. 

'•'  Sit  down,  Ben,  You'll  have  to  hear  what 
I've  got  to  say." 

"Fmhanged,  ifl  will." 

"  Sit  down,  man.  I  tell  you  it's  a  cowardly 
thing  to  throw  your  powder  amongst  women 
and  children  in  hopes  of  hitting  a  man  you 
haven't  had  even  the  pluck  to  risk  something  in 
order  to  find  out  if  he's  there  at  all." 

"I  didn't  do V 

M  2 
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^'  But  you  know  who  did." 

"  I  seed  Dob'dy  do  't." 

"  You  heard  who  had  to  do  it.  Listen  to  me. 
It's  a  cowardly  thing',  I  say,  to  ratten  women 
and  children,  and  it's  bad,  Ben_,  it's  dastardly  to 
break  such  a  promise  as  you  made  me." 

"What  promise?" 

"  Why,  that  that  man  shouldn't  be  blown  up." 

"  He  wornt  blowed  up.  I  seed  him  this 
morning." 

''Ben,  you've  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  me.^^ 

The  grinder  denied  this,  contending  stoutly 
that  he  said  a  certain  parson's  job  should  not 
be  done,  and  it  hadn^t.  What  could  a  chap  do 
fairer  ? 

"  I  don't  feel  sure,  Ben,  that  you've  been 
above  board  with  me." 

The  man  complained  that  Strange  judged 
him  as  if  he  had  the  whole  control  and  planning 
of  these  things  in  his  own  hands,  whereas  he 
had  none  of  it. 

"You  might  have  prevented  this  Nutmeg 
Lane  affair,  Ben.''^ 

"  Sithee    here,    m'n.     They   fund    someb'dy 
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^Ise,  when  I  wor  rayther  noice  abalit  it.  Owcl 
Wideface^U  stond  no  gammon." 

This  was  a  new  idea,  and,  if  true,  placed  Ben 
on  a  very  different  platform. 

*•  An'  mooer,  Maister  Chapman.  Theer's  them 
as  wants  to  nobble  yo_,  an'  Vm  trying  to  stop 
'em.     Stay  in  at  neets  for  a  bit.''-' 

So  oh !  Then  Ben  knew  of  these  attacks  ! 
What  a  w^orld  of  violence  he  lived  in  ! 

*'  Tell  me,  Ben,  what  rales  of  your  union  I've 
broken?" 

'^  None.  Some  bloke,  an  outsider,  Avhom  he 
GOuldnH  quite  make  out,  had  a  spite  against 
the  curate,  and  men  had  been  tempted  to  under- 
take the  job.  Keep  at  home  during  these  dark 
nights,  or  there  will  be  garotting  or  worse," 
was  Ben^s  repeated  warning. 

But  this  was  not  to  the  curate's  mood. 

"  Ben,  I'll  tell  you  something.  I've  had  them 
twice  after  me." 

"  Twoice  !     I  knowed  of  t'  furst." 

"  The  second  was  last  night." 

"Las'  neet!  Why,  I've  a  pal  wi'  Long 
Tom  at  •  Royal  George  '  trying  to  stop  him  just 
now !" 
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His  surprise  showed  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
it,  and  he  was  very  inquisitive.  Strange 
thought  well  to  give  confidence  for  confidence, 
and  to  trust  him  with  details  which  nobody 
else  knew  as  yet  but  Mrs.  Bostock.  Ben  was 
very  curious  about  the  man  in  the  infirmary, 
and  felt  sure  he  knew  him. 

Could  Ben  be  right  that  it  was  part  of  a 
plot?  There  were  so  many  violent  men  in  the 
town,  and  a  perfect  scare  and  flutter  was  on 
the  public  mind  from  the  number  who  had  been 
robbed  and  injured  by  garotting,  that  it  seemed 
to  Strange  far  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  his 
was  only  one  of  many  cases  whose  features 
were  nearly  all  alike.  Clearly,  if  it  were  so^  he 
Avas  in  a  much  safer  position.  The  conspir- 
ators would  not  be  deterred  from  this  failure, 
and  vengeance  for  their  confederate's  injury 
would  be  added  to  cupidity  and  baffled  pride. 
He  must  take  counsel  at  once,  for  his  difficulties 
were  twofold. 

Trying  once  more  to  get  something  further 
out  of  Ben  about  the  Nutmeg  Lane  tragedy 
and  his  own  share  of  it— a  vain  attempt,  the 
grinder  swearing  he  never  knew  that  Witney's 
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job  was  to  be  done  at  all — Strange  went  up- 
stairs to  see  his  mother.  AVhen  he  came  down 
Ben  had  gone.  He  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Witton's 
office.  This  gentleman  looked  very  much  con- 
cerned at  the  curate's  story,  especially  when  to 
the  simple  rencontre  was  added  Ben's  warning 
and  information. 

"  We  must  proceed  cautiously  here.  Did 
you  ascertain  who  Long  Tom  was  ?" 

'-  No.     He  wouldn't  tell." 

"  I  wonder  who  the  man  is  you  struck  down. 
If  the  detectives  can  spot  him,  we  may  with 
his  ravings  unravel  this  tangled  skein.  Will 
you  leave  it  with  me  for  the  present  ?  We 
must  confer  with  the  police." 

Strange  agreed. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  busy  now  with  another  case. 
Come  up  to  tea  to-night  at  six." 

The  curate  looked  dubious..  Bebekah  w^as 
looming  on  his  mind  and  his  promise  to  her. 

"Eh'^  what,  thinking  of  your  old  nurse  and 
housekeeper !  Well,  she  certainly  has  made 
one  conquest,  and  I  think  you  are  very  good  to 
her.  Tell  her  that  I  shall  send  some  one  home 
with  you." 
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Strange  looked  foolish  at  the  idea  of  being 
escorted.     He  had  got  the  same  stick,  he  said. 

"  And  the  same  foes^  a  trifle  more  exasperat- 
ed. No;  we  must  be  cautions.  A  companion  and 
another  route  home  to-night  is  what  we  must 
bargain  for.    So  good  morning  for  the  present." 

Rebekah  was  somewhat  hard  to  appease,  and 
would  have  been  downright  rebellious  if  "  her 
boy  "  had  been  going  to  any  other  house  than 
Mr.  Witton's,  and  even  then  she  would  have 
banned  the  whole  affair,  only  the  escort  turned 
the  scale. 

He  saw  Witt  on  first. 

"  Fve  seen  the  head  constable,  and  he  has 
got  a  clue  to  the  man,  an  old  offender  lately  set 
at  large.  His  name  is  Flash  Charley.  The 
detective  knows  him,  has  had  dealings  with 
him  before,  and  has  spent  several  hours  to-day 
at  his  bed-side.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  will  come  round.  There's  something  in 
what  the  nurse  said.  The  man  has  been 
suborned  by  some  one  to  commit  a  crime,  but 
the  tempter  is  well  in  shade.  And  now_,  you 
unlucky  dog,  for  ever  in  trouble  and  always 
getting  out  of  it  by  some  Deus   ex  machirid  or 
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other,  leave  this  matter  to  work  its  course,  and 
come  with  me  to  tea." 

A  young  lady's  thoughtful,  gentle  face  lit  up 
with  a  little  pleasant  smile  as  Strange  entered, 
and  the  old  lady  was  very  genial  and  affable. 

"  I  say,  Beatrice,  did  you  know  we'd  got  a 
fighting-man  in  the  house  ?" 

"1  think  you're  all  fighting  men,  or  something 
worse,  here,  Mr.  Witton,"  she  said,  archly. 

"  No,  no,  striking  men.  Striking  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Whittlemore  trade ;  but 
this  one  is  a  hitter,  a  hard  hitter,  one  that  de- 
velops phrenological  bumps  on  deficient  crania." 

"  Roger,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  his  mother. 

"  Whv,  there's  a  man  in  this  house  that's 
been  in  what  the  morning  papers  call  the 
'  Strange  affair.' " 

"■  Is  he  in  the  kitchen  ?  Do  be  explicit,  Roger. 
I'm  quite  on  pins  and,needles  to  know  v/hat  you 
mean  !" 

The  younger  lady's  cheek  was  growing  paler 
and  her  eyes  were  opening.  The  curate 
reddened. 

"  Well,  in  simple  English,  this  gentleman  has 
been  cutting  down  one  of  Her  Majesty's  loving 
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subjects,  and  may  have  to  appear  before  the 
powers  that  be.'"' 

Alarm  in  the  girl's  face  as  she  puts  her  cup 
down. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  dear.  Roger  has  such 
funny  ways  of  saying  common  things." 

"  Thank  you,  mother^  for  the  compliment, 
but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  common." 

The  girl  looks  too  pained  to  enjoy  joking. 
Her  face  gathers,  furrows_,  glooms ;  arching 
eyebrows  wrinkle  into  horizontals,  and  a  tinge 
of  bitterness  unsmooths  the  cheek  and  robs  the 
lip  of  sweetened  grace.  She  is  evidently  per- 
turbed. That  diamond  locket,  pendent  from 
milky  throat  to  breast,  lifts  and  droops  in  the 
involuntary  swell  of  generous  excitement,  while 
she  gazes  dubiously  into  the  young  man's  self- 
accusing  countenance. 

Witton  is  touched  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
trifling,  and  relieves  the  pained  suspense  by 
telling  the  story  of  last  night's  adventures. 
What  a  flush  of  pride  sweeps  away  the  symp- 
toms of  disquiet,  leaving  the  rose-glow  and 
carnation  of  delight  on  the  fresh  young  cheeks  ! 

Expressions  of  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  pity. 
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fall  from  both,  and  the  sweet  little  things  which 
the  elder  lady  says  are  among  the  words  that 
are  not  soon  forgotten  ;  but  something  wordless 
on  that  girl's  face,  a  something  said  in  the  non- 
saying,  is  more  priceless  and  nnforgetable  stilL 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOVE  AND  INTERRUPTION. 

''  TI7HY  shouldn't  I  ?"  It  was  the  second 
'  *  evening  since  we  last  saw  him.  The 
gentleman  was  walking  about  in  his  study  with 
a  slow,  measured  pace.  Judging  by  his  coun- 
tenance you  would  have  deemed  him  not  un- 
happy, even  if  somewhat  uncertain.  Gentle, 
pleasant  thoughts  seemed  to  be  followed  by 
considerations  which  made  him  furrow  his  brow 
a  little  at  times,  as  his  habit  was  in  serious 
questions,  but  it  was  only  momentary.  The 
smile  returned,  the  curves  of  complacency  on  the 
lips,  of  satisfaction  on  the  cheeks.  There  was 
a  warm  glow  in  the  veins,  a  suffusive  feeling  in 
the  upper  langs,  up  into  the  throat  and  mouth, 
a  tender  feeling  in  the  eyes,  as  if  they  were 
more  liquid  and  light-fed  than  usual.     He  walk- 
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ed  about  in  this  unwonted  sensation,  enjoying 
the  thrill,  the  new-born  delight.  "  Why 
shouldn't  I?*'  He  sat  down  to  the  thought  in 
front  of  the  fire,  looking  into  the  jets  of  flame, 
curving,  twisting,  dancing  tongues,  that  played 
fantastic  tricks,  like  air-treading  fairies  marlock- 
ing  in  clough  or  glade — but  he  saw  them  not. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  glow  of  inner  fire  to 
allow  an  outer  one  to  inveigle  attention  by  any 
sorcery  of  flame-beauty  or  sway  of  superstition. 
"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?"  he  asked  himself  for  the 
twentieth  time.  "Nature  made  her  a  lady,  if 
fortune  put  her  on  one  of  her  lower  stools.  She 
gave  her  of  her  choicest  gifts  in  one  wa}^,  if  she 
withheld  them  in  another.  Mother  will  agree 
cordially  to  it  now.  That  battle  has  been 
fought  and  won.  What  others  may  say  mat- 
ters little.  No,  the  conflict  lies  not  with  these, 
but  with  the  girl  herself;  and  I  believe  in  her 
case  only  with  her  sense  of  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  her  present  position.  I'll  not  give  it  up,  and, 
if  so,  I  must  act  soon.  I'll  not  appear  to  tax 
her  sense  of  gratitude  by  asking  when  she  is 
clearly  indebted  to  me  for  a  service.  I'll  ask 
before.     The  senior  member  writes  me  that  I 
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may  assure  myself  of  success  in  our  application 
to  the  Home  Office.  I'll  propose  before  it  can 
be  said  that  I  really  knew  the  result.  If  she 
refuse  this  time,  the  after  service  will  soften 
disinclination,  and  plead,  perhaps  not  in  vain, 
when  I  renew  the  suit." 

He  was  very  grave  now  as  he  sat  down  and 
■wrote  his  letter.  He  was  long,  very  long  for  a 
practised  penman  like  himself,  in  balancing 
phrases  and  turning  sentences,  but  at  last  it 
was  written,  sealed,  and  placed  amongst  the 
other  epistles,  and  then  duly  despatched  to  the 
General  Post-Office.  He  resumed  his  walking 
about  with  a  thoughtful,  apprehensive  look,  as 
if  he  were  blaming  himself  for  doing  something 
hurriedly  when  it  needed  deliberation_,  and  do- 
ing it  imperfectly  when  a  little  more  care  might 
have  made  it  far  less  faultful.  But  it  was 
done  and  the  missive  gone,  and,  whatever  de- 
ficiencies it  might  have,  that  of  indefiniteness 
w^as  not  one  of  them.  He  sauntered  about, 
nursing  his  thoughts,  wishing  no  interruption 
to  the  secret  play  of  pain  and  pleasure,  doubt 
and  hope ;  wishing  no  other  image  to  come  in 
betwixt  him  and  the  fair  girl's  that  filled  the 
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whole  field  of  mental  outlook.  He  had  begged 
his  mother  not  to  allow  him  to  be  interrupted, 
and  he  felt  secure  in  his  privacy.  For  this 
night  he  would  nurse  the  delightful  feelings 
which  found  outlet  for  themselves  in  making 
his  whole  being  bend  to  their  predominance. 
He  would  hug  them  as  a  vision  of  rest,  a 
diviner  form  of  heart-holiday  than  he  had  ever 
known.  And  he  had  his  wish,  for  the  hours 
seemed  to  course  through  the  evening  while  he 
wandered  about  the  room,  or  lay  back  in  his 
chair  without  plague  of  intrusion,  dreaming  of 
happy  things  and  a  life  which  might  still  take 
some  sun- tints  from  the  first  human  home  of 
all. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  like  a  knock  at 
his  peace,  at  his  heart ;  it  was  the  fatal  wave  of 
the  magician's  wand  which  scattered  into  thin 
air  a  visionary  form  of  surpassing  loveliness,  a 
dwelling  with  a  human  duet  going  on  of  the 
most  affectionate  kind,  and  sweet  domesticities 
which  had  a  halo  over  them  such  as  no  other 
home  scenes  ever  had.  Yes,  that  knock  came 
with  a  sharp  percussive  stroke  on  nerve  and 
tympanum,    banishing    the    whole     delightful 
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world  with  the  power  and  peremptoriness  of 
exorcism. 

"  If  you  please^  sir^  here's " 

"Now,  didn't  I  say  that  I  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  ?" 

"  Please^  sir,  I  thought " 

"  You  shouldn't  think." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  this  morning  you  said  I 
should." 

''  Well,  what  is  it,  Maria  ?" 

"  Here's  a  gentleman  wants  to  see " 

'•'I'll  see  no  gentleman  to-night." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  only  this  one  missis  said  she 
thought  you'd  see,  and  he's  already  waited  two 
hours  for  you  with  the  ladies." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  And  who's  the  waiting  gen- 
tleman?" 

"  Mr.  Chapman,  sir,  and  he's  pertickler  to  see 
you  before  he  goes_,  only  he  can  wait  another 
hour  if  yo'u're  still  very  busy." 

Mr.  Witton  laughed. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  when  he  feels  at  liberty." 

In  a  little  while  Strange  made  his  appear- 
ance.    He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Is  it  about  that  creature  in  the  infirmary  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  dear,  no.     I  can't  make  it  out.     Read 
this." 

The  lawyer  read  it  while  the  parson  watched. 

*'  My  dear  Sir, 

"Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  my 
health,  I  feelj  with  my  medical  attendant,  that 
a  prolonged  absence  from  my  parish  is  desirable 
in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  my  friends, 
as  well  as  to  give  myself  a  chance,  by  entire  rest, 
of  ultimately  recovering.  I  grieve  to  say  that 
dear  Truckle  cannot  see  his  way  to  continuing 
his  services  at  St.  Botolph's.  The  two  churches 
will,  therefore,  be  thrown  on  your  hands.  For- 
tunately, one  is  unconsecrated,  and  you  can  get 
laymen  to  assist  you — the  lay  agent,  Scripture 
readers,  Sunday  school  teachers,  &c. — when 
you  cannot  beg  clerical  help.  You  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  engage  it  occasionally.  Let  me  implore 
you  to  avoid  it  whenever  by  your  devotions  to 
your  duty,  which  your  great  physical  strength 
enables  you  to  make  unremitting,  you  can  spare 
me  the  expense.  You  will  have  much,  very 
much  preaching.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  there 
is  more  of  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  in  it  than 
VOL.  II.  N 
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there  used  to  be.  *  Preach  the  word,'  the  true 
Scriptural  word  which  for  thirty  years  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
faithfully  proclaim.  Preach  it  in  all  the  free- 
ness  and  richness  that  St.  Botolph's  has  known, 
even  until  I  come  again  in  the  fulness  of  the 

blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  John  Selvey." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  it,  Witton  V 
'^Meaning? — a-hum  !  I  decided  not  to  tell 
you  until  you  found  it  all  out  for  3'ourself,  al- 
though I  gave  you  a  hint  some  time  ago  that 
things  would  work  round  in  a  way  you  might 
not  dream  of.  I  like  this  letter,"  he  said,  medi- 
tating, with  a  spice  of  critical  malice.  ^' '  Dear 
Truckle  can't  see  his  way  to  continuing  his  ser- 
vices at  the  church.'  Poor  fawning  Tom.  The 
line  of  battle's  breaking,  and  it's  time  for  men 
of  his  order  to  skedaddle,  and  make  the  gap 
wider.  The  ship  is  sinking,  he  thinks,  and  the 
rats  must  bolt  forthwith.  You'll  have  two 
churches  to  manage ;  get  any  makeshifts  that 
you  can  for  one.     You're  very  strong.     Waste 
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that  noble  strength — yon  whose  only  capital  it 
is — in  order  to  save  me  expense  ;  me,  the  rich 
John  Selvey,  who's  had  two  fortunes  left  him, 
and  will  be  pocketing  all  the  time  the  proceeds 
of  the  living  which  the  curate's  popularity  will 
doubtless  increase.  And,  of  course,  the  best 
comes  last.  I  like  a  good  climax.  '  Preach  the 
as  I've  done  for  thirty  years.'     A  precious 


thirty  years'  work.     '  Until  I  come  again  in  the 

fulness  of  the  blessing '     Faugh  !     It  turns 

me  sick."  And  he  sent  the  letter  spinning  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  took  two  or 
three  sharp  turns  up  and  down  it  to  w^ork  him- 
self calm.  Perhaps  during  the  evening  he  had 
done  this  kind  of  perambulating  so  often  that 
it  had  become  as  natural  as  turning  is  to  a 
wheel.  Strange  had  sat  silent,  looking  and 
listening,  and  the  lawyer's  manner  and  con- 
duct only  deepened  the  mystery. 

Witton  stopped  before  the  fire,  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  gazing  into  the  mazy  lude 
of  flame.  Had  he  done  that  so  much  to-night 
that  it  became  a  necessity  to  thought  ?  Or  was 
he  relapsing  into  the  old,  sweet  dreams,  as  that 
pleasant  ripple  broke  upon  his  lips  and  chin  ? 

n2 
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StraDge  sat  silent,  wondering  what  the  mean- 
ing might  be. 

" '  With  the  same  measm-e  that  ye  mete 
withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.'  True- 
once  more,  Strange." 

'•  I  say,  Witton,  you  are  darkening  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge.  I  mean,  I  can 
get  none  out  of  them." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  let  you  have 
any." 

"Tell  me  what's  the  meaning  of  mystery  No. 
1 :  '  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  my 
health.'  Why^  when  I  saw  him  three  days  ago, 
he  seemed  as  well  as  ever,,  and  passed  majestic 
before  me  with  a  heavy,  downright  tread,  twice- 
as  much  chest  as  usual,  and  a  look  in  his  skye- 
terrier  face  that  seemed  intended  to  awe  me 
into  utter  prostration  of  spirit.  Funny  how 
little  you  can  get  of  his  eye  when  you  look  into 
it.  It's  off,  wavering  and  glinting  in  another 
direction  at  once." 

"  You  look  too  hard  into  his  face.  Strange^ 
and  his  genius  is  rebuked,  or,  rather,  he's  afraid 
of  being  found  out.  As  to  his  health,  his  dear 
friends'  anxiety  for  it,  his  doctor's  recommenda- 
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tiou  to  go  away  for  change — that's  all  fudge. 
It  may  be  better  for  his  health  to  cut,  and  take 
his  episcopal  get-up  away  from  wondering  eyes. 
There's  another, dear  brother  of  his  that  will 
need  a  similar  change  of  air  in  a  while,  but 
more  anon  about  that  gentleman." 

"  Well,  Witton,  you  are  trying.  Won't  you 
tell  me  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  V 

'-  No.  I'll  congratulate  you  now,  and  tell  you 
hereafter." 

"  You  Tantalus  legalis.  You  might  do  it 
now.  Well,  I  know  I  shall  have  to  submit. 
But  solve  me  mystery  No.  2 :  '  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  there  is  more  of  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life  in  your  preaching  than  there  used  to  be.'  " 

'•  Fudge  again,  Strange.  He  wants  you 
now." 

"  Well,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  statement  is 
curious.  We  have  scarcely  ever  met  on  a  Sun- 
day since  the  Grey  Street  chapel  opened,  and 
he's  never  heard  me  preach  since.  If  there  was 
this  '  savomV  and  he  'rejoiced'  to  know  it,then  he 
was  at  once  self-convicted  as  unjust ;  and,  con- 
tinuing that  injustice,  was  really  imposing  on 
■everybody  at  my  expense." 
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''  Clearly  so/'  said  Witton. 

''However,  all  that  is  nothing  now.  The 
main  point  with  me  is  that  it's  all  false.  If  he 
thinks  that  I've  been  drawing  nearer  to  Morton 
Hall  with  its  suicidal  tendency  to  accept  cant- 
ing men  for  what  they  shout  rather  than  for 
what  they  are — if  he  thinks  that  is  my  *  savour/ 
the  sooner  I  undeceive  him  the  better.  Maw- 
worm  and  Stiggings  shall  have  no  part  in  me. 
Nay,  rather  let  me  cherish  the  old  vision  of  my 
earliest  years — it  is  a  feeling  rather  than  an 
intelligent  thought,  as  so  many  of  our  early, 
deep  remembrances  are — that  dear  old  genial 
gentleman,  whose  memories  and  moods  are  like 
an  atmosphere  on  my  mind.  The  grey-headed, 
ruddy-faced  old  rector,  with  the  tone  of  his  life 
rather  than  any  specified  teaching,  blots  all 
these  people  out  in  my  love.  As  for  Mr. 
Selvey " 

"Let  him  alone,  Strange.  Let  him  go  in 
peace — that  is,  in  such  peace  as  he  may  find. 
A  very  little  while  will  amply  vindicate  you.  I 
am  more  practical  than  to  trouble  with  what 
you  think  too  often  about.  Our  business  now" 
is  with  this  letter.     He  sha'n't  have  your  blood 
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and  your  young  strength  lying  in  his  pocket  in 
the  shape  of  coin  saved.  He  shall  pay,  sir,  for 
help — pay  through  the  nose.  AVrite  him  thus  : 
You  are  concerned  to  hear  of  his  breaking- 
health,  which  you  had  never  suspected,  and 
you  will  do  all  you  can  to  carry  on  the  two 
churches,  surplice  duty,  schools,  and  parochial 
visiting,  etc.  Say  you  beg  to  remind  him  that, 
even  with  his  great  experience,  three  clergy- 
men have  been  thought  necessary,  and,  without 
that  experience  to  aid  and  direct,  more  than 
three  might  now  be  reasonably  required,  but,  as 
you  are  young  and  strong,  you  will  carry  on 
the  work  with  only  the  assistance  of  another, 
except  when  occasion  shall  require  a  third,  and 
that,  if  this  cannot  be  granted,  yon  must  with- 
draw, like  'dear  Mr.  Truckle.'  And  you  are 
the  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such 
help  when  you  reflect  that,  if  the  ordinary 
were  informed,  he  would  not  allow  the  parish 
to  be  left  at  all  under  the  charge  of  one  so 
inexperienced  as  yourself." 

"  But  this  is  inviting  him  to  supersede  me ; 
and  he  will  doubtless  have  mentioned  every- 
thing to  his  diocesan." 
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"  Not  he.     The  Reverend  John  is  a  law  nnto 
himself.     It  did  not  escape  some  that  his  treat- 
ment of  you  was  an  impudent  superseding  of 
his  bishop.     That  piece  of  insolence  made  us 
acquainted.     No^  Strange,  he  wants  you  now 
for   what    he   can   get   out   of    you  ;    and,    as 
Truckle's  fears  for  himself  forbid   him  to  pro- 
strate himself  before  him  with  the  honey  pot 
in  hand,  why,  he  will  fall  back  on  you.     He's 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  have  missed  observing 
that    you   possess   a   constancy   and   principle 
which  he  is  not  overladen  with,  and  that,  for 
all  he  has  said  and  done,  he  sees  little  chance 
of  replacing  you  with  anyone  more  trustworthy. 
Besides,  argument  of  all  arguments,  he    gets 
your  services  for  nothing,  and  if  he  supersedes 
you  with  another,  knowing  that  he  cannot  re- 
move you  unless  you  choose  to  go,  he  will  chance 
having  to  pay  that  additional  gentleman  him- 
self.    He  will  pocket  anything,  1  believe,  up  to 
positive  heresy  rather  than  unpocket  the  price 
of  an  orthodox  article." 

"  Come,  come,  he's  not  as  bad  as  that." 
"  Very  well.     If  he's  not,  write  me  down  an 
ass." 
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"I  say,  WittoD,"  said  Strange,  as  he  turned 
i"o  leave  the  room,  "  what  has  Selvey  done? 
You  see,  he  grandly  assumes  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it." 

"  It's  as  well  that  you  should  not.  You'll  do 
your  work  in  the  parish,  and  amongst  congre- 
gation and  schools  the  better,  if  you  never 
discover  it.  You  know  his  conduct  to  yourself. 
Well,  as  the  newspapers  sometimes  say  of  de- 
bates in  the  House,  A  B,  and  C  D,  followed 
on  the  same  side,  so  Mr.  Selvey  has  gone  and 
done  likewise  in  another  place.     Do  you  take?" 

"Not  at  all." 

''Ah!  Wellj  good  night.  Stick  to  your 
ultimatum,  and  don't  budge  an  inch  in  your 
demand  for  an  assistant.     He'll  cave  in." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    ASSISTANT. 

QTRANGE  insisted  on  his  terms.  Mr.  Selvey 
^  pleaded  the  heavy  liabilities  which  he  was 
about  to  incur.  The  curate  would  not  give 
way.  The  incumbent  grew  pompous,  and  bnilt 
a  muzzle  of  the  most  pensive  and  injured  out- 
line. 

"  You  required  two,  sir,  to  assist  you  in  the 
work.  Surely,  if  a  stranger  offers  to  do  it  for 
you  with  one " 

Mr.  Selvey  was  wincing  under  the  "  stranger." 
He  didn't  like  its  suggestions.  At  least  it  said 
two  things  :  first,  that  he  had  no  hold  on  the 
young  man's  affections,  and  secondly,  that  there 
should  be  no  smoothing  matters  by  farcing  it  as 
if  he  had. 
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''  Well,  look  here,  Chapman,  you  might  have 
some  consideration  for  a  man  who  has  been  in 
harness  for  forty  years,  and  has  never  taken 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Make 
the  most  reasonable  arrangements  you  can  with 
an  assistant,  and  keep  all  the  preaching  in  your 
own  hands." 

"You  didn't  always  talk  so,  Mr.  Selvey. 
After  what  has  occurred,  and  what  has  been 
said  in  the  town,  if  I  treat  another  so,  an  im- 
putation of  uu generosity  will  be  put  upon  it  by 
everyone.     We'll  share  and  share  alike." 

Mr.  Selvey  huddled  up  the  interview  with 
flabby  hand-shaking  and  apostolic  effusion,  and 
in  a  few  days  shook  off  the  dust  of  Whittleraore 
from  his  feet  for  a  round  term  of  months. 

"I've  had  a  gentleman  here  this  morning, 
sir,"  said  one  of  the  schoolmistresses.  He  knows 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  also  my  parents.  He 
has  been  taking  duty  near  my  native  place. 
A  wonderful  preacher.  Crowds  went  to  hear 
him.  He  has  been  asking  about  you,  sir,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  help  you  for  a  few  Sun- 
days, when  he  may  be  called  homewards  to  the 
south.     His  name  is  the  Rev.  Montgomery  Slip- 
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stone,  an  Oxford  man."  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  schoolmistress's  information. 

Strange  had  had  a  heavy  Sunday  without 
assistance,  and  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
have  an  interview  with  the  gentleman.  It 
seemed  most  satisfactory.  Excellent  testi- 
monials were  produced,  and  a  reference  to  the 
last  incumbent  with  whom  he  had  worked  was 
everything  that  seemed  desirable.  Mr.  Slip- 
stone  said  he  would  help  Strange  for  one  pound 
a  week  and  board  and  lodgings.  The  latter 
was  a  difficulty,  as  they  knew  of  no  competent 
person  who  could  take  him  in.  It  was  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday's  colossal  work,  with  its  two 
churches,  double  sets  of  Sunday  schools  to  open 
and  superintend,  the  four  or  five  weddings 
afterwards,  chasing  up  to  morning  service  time, 
churchings  and  baptisms  succeeding,  then  fune- 
rals, varying  from  six  to  sixteen,  in  the  after- 
noon, anon  evening  service,  all  to  be  gone 
through — this  made  it  most  desirable  to  secure 
him  at  once; 

Rebekah  felt  for  her  "  boy,"  though  detesting 
to  have  a  stranger  in  the  house ;  but  love  that  is 
^stronger  than  death  was  too  strong  for  hatred, 
and  she  ruefully  capitulated,  with  the  proviso 
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that  the  Slipstone  tenancy  should  be  very  short. 

Strange  saw  him  again.  If  he  would  put  up 
with  their  scanty  accommodation,  they  would 
be  happy  to  receive  him  into  the  house  until 
lodgings  could  be  found.  Only  they  had  no 
spare  bed-room.  Would  he  mind — Strange 
blushed  very  much — that  is  to  say_,  would  he — 
that  is,  he  meant  could  he  put  up,  for  two  or 
three  nights,  with  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
with — himself?  The  good  man  generously 
relieved  the  blushing  young  one's  confusion. 

"  Don't  mention  it.  No  doubt  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  comfortable." 

The  Reverend  Montgomery  Slipstone  was  an 
older  man  than  Strange.  He  might  be  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  had  a  suave  manner 
when  he  chose^  a  sympathetic  manner,  a  very 
sympathetic  manner  indeed_,  a  manner  which 
many  ladies  thought  delightful,  it  was  so  kind. 
Perhaps,  as  addresser,  he  watched  his  addressee 
a  little  too  closel}^  and  seemed  too  anxious  to 
read  him  or  her  to  be  quite  finished  in  his  art ; 
but  he  was  a  charming  man,  a  very  charming 
man,  for  all  that.  He  had,  doubtless,  been 
good-looking,  before  his  complexion  broke 
continuity,  like   vagrant  quicksilver,  and  con- 
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centrated  its  rouge  in  spots  at  irregular  dis- 
tances. AVomen  could  easily  fancy  that  ere 
his  fine  brown  locks  thinned,  and  revealed  a 
white  ground  below  film  and  fibre,  the 
Reverend  Montgomery  had  had  charming  hair, 
had,  in  short,  been  a  winsome,  a  most  winsome 
specimen  of  the  lady's  man,  and  they  seemed 
disposed  to  doat  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  old 
victories,  now  discontinued  because  he  had 
become  so  good.  Men  asked  how  it  was  that 
he  had  been  twenty  years  in  orders  and  had 
never,  with  his  remarkable  preaching  powers, 
got  a  Living?  "  Very  unfortunate  man  !"  said 
many.     "  Something  wrong  !"  said  others. 

He  spent  a  fascinating  evening  with  Strange, 
telling  old  stories  of  Oxford — ''  Before  you  were 
born_,  Chapman,  you  know  !" — giving  his  ex- 
perience of  many  cures,  grieving  with  a  gentle 
sigh  over  those  things  which  he  had  left  un- 
done, a  sigh  which  proved  he  must  be  at  the 
bottom  a  very  good  man  indeed.  Next  morn- 
ing, over  early  breakfast,  they  arranged  the 
day's  w^ork.  Strange  thought  the  older  man 
-wanted  too  much  to  dictate  procedure,  a  thing 
by  no  means  to  his  mind.     The  reins  were  in 
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bis  own  hands,  and  he  alone  would  pull  them. 
He  took  charge  himself  of  the  parish  church  in 
the  morning,  where  all  the  occasional  duty  fell, 
and  sent  his  assistant  to  Grey  Street.  The 
people  were  glad  to  see  and  hear  their  curate, 
for  he  was  almost  unknown  as  a  preacher  at 
St.  Botolph's.  On  the  way  home  he  met  many 
of  the  worshippers  at  the  little  chapel  returning. 

'•  Oh,  sir,  what  a  preacher  you  have  sent  us  ! 
Such  fire ;  he  almost  lifted  himself  out  of  the 
pulpit." 

This  w^as  the  general  report,  and  Strange  felt 
glad. 

"  Maister  Chapman,  Oi  wish  yo  could  pre-ach 
like  him.     Whear  is  he  on  t'  neet '?" 

"  St.  Botolph's." 

''  Then  Oi  mun  goo  thear,  an'  nowt  else." 

Thus  spake  a  Briton  who  prided  himself  on 
saying  "  wot  he  thowt." 

At  night,  instead  of  the  full  chapel,  the  attend- 
ance was  lean  indeed.  A  few  old  women  and 
some  older  men,  with  two  or  three  families  of 
sober  people  who  did  not  love  to  stray.  It  was 
rather  dispiriting.  Rebekah  came  home  from 
St.  Botolph's  delighted  and  sad — delighted  with 
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the  treat  she  had  had,  grieviog  that  her  hoy 
could  produce  nothing  like  what  she  had  just 
beard.  Both  she  and  Strange  had  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  congregation  was  in  a  flutter. 
But  irritation  was  mitigated  by  the  humility 
and  unconsciousness  of  the  great  man.  He 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  sensation  which  he 
bad  produced. 

"It  was  so  wonderful/^  said  Rebekah,  ex- 
plaining and  soothing,  when  she  got  Strange 
to  herself;  "  all  without  book.  The  words  flew 
from  him,  and  his  action  was  so  grand,,  he  might 
have  been  repeating  on  the  stage.  But  then,  he 
was  learning  to  do  it  when  you  were  a  baby,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  my  boy  may  become." 

"  You  see/'  said  a  discerning  gentleman  after- 
wards to  Strange,  "  he  was  a  complete  surprise. 
Without  book,  with  free,  appropriate  gesture 
and  well-trained  voice,  every  sentence  neatly 
turned  and  polished  as  if  it  had  been  carefully 
w^ritten  out  beforehand,  and  flights  of  elo- 
quence, given  with  such  torrent  rush,  or  such 
deliberative  pause,  that  he  enhanced  the  eflect 
tenfold;  this  made  Mr.  Slipstone  a  man  with 
our  people  at  once." 
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*'  I  must  hear  him,"  said  Strange  to  himself, 
"  and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  catch  a  friend 
to  help  me.  But  I  think  I  needn^t  introduce 
him  to  the  Wittons  and  Miss — until  I  know 
more  about  him." 

The  week  passed  over  with  one  or  two  pleas- 
ant visits  to  the  Nook,  and  more  to  the  infirm- 
ary to  see  how  Flash  Charley  was  getting  on. 

The  Reverend  Montgomery  seemed  to  get  on 
exceedingly  well  with  Rebekah,  and  Strange 
thought  they  were  often  in  conversation  to- 
gether. He  certainly  was  very  sympathetic, 
but  whether  it  was  this  or  the  fact  that  he  was 
such  an  eminent  light  of  that  church  which  Mrs. 
Bostock  deeply  loved,  it  is  certain  he  found  it 
easier  to  get  speech  with  her  than  most  other 
people  did.  And,  curious  to  relate,  she  had 
ceased  to  urge  her  "boy"  to  look  out  for  lodgings 
in  order  that  she  might  not  have  the  trouble  of 
him  in  the  house.  Nay,  more  than  that.  When 
he  had  modestly  hinted  to  her  that  he  was  very 
much  embarrassed,  that  his  portmanteau  had 
miscarried,  that  he  had  nothing  with  him  but 
the  little  hand-bag — in  short,  that  he  w^as  ur- 
gently in  need  of  a  change  of  linen  and  other 
VOL.  II.  0 
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comfortS;  she  had  instantly  discovered  that 
Strange  was  not  much  taller  than  Mr.  Slipstone, 
and  that  his  shirts  and  stockings  might  do  until 
the  portmanteau  turned  up  on  the  morrow.  Tn 
fact,  she  had  supplied  the  preacher's  personal 
necessities  promptly,  and  informed  Strange 
afterwards,  who  received  the  information  as 
drily  as  he  could  receive  anything  from  her. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bostock,"  said  the  Reverend 
Montgomery^  as  she  came  into  the  parlour  after 
he  had  been  some  ten  days  in  the  house,  "  I 
have  been  reflecting  on  that  little  story  you 
dimly  hinted  to  me  yesterday,  when  you  sym- 
pathised with  my  anxiety  in  the  continued  loss 
of  my  luggage,  and  so  thoughtfully  supplied  me 
with  another  change  of  shirts  and  stockings." 

Eebekah  deprecated  all  thanks. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  delightful  illus- 
tration for  a  sermon  that  touching  story  would 
make — those  poor  children  stolen  away  from 
home.  All  of  us  are  children,  all  stolen  away 
from  our  great  Father's  service;  nay,  all  at 
times  are  stolen  away  by  temptation  from  our 
better  selves,  our  old  high  principles,  the  early 
teachings  of  our  mother,  be  it  she  of  the  flesh 
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or  she  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  then  regained 
hy  the  strong  love,  love  stronger  than  the  power 
of  the  grave,  and  our  feet  put  in  a  large  room, 
or,  to  change  to  other  sacred  symbol,  put  in 
the  narrow  way  that  leadeth^  &c." 

Rebekah  was  charmed  with  all  this. 

"  But  in  order  to  work  out  the  illustration 
completely,  powerfull}^,  I  may  say " 

Rebekah's  eyes  glistened,  for  Mr.  Slipstone 
was  so  very  powerful. 

"  — I  must  have  detail.  It  is  fulness,  richness 
in  particulars  that  tells.  Can  you  refresh  my 
memory  by  relating  to  me  the  story  again,  and 
stating  anything  else  in  it  which  you  omitted 
before  ?" 

There  was  Mr.  Slipstone  sitting  with  paper 
before  him,  pen  in  hand,  actually  engaged  upon 
notes  for  one  of  those  wonderful  sermons  which 
he  could  give  with  such  amazing  power.  And 
she  was  actually  invited  to  help  the  great  man 
in  his  noble  work !  The  honour  was  too  much 
for  Rebekah  to  withstand,  and  she  told  him  with 
many  apologies — "  Oh  !  don't  name  them,  Mrs. 
Bostock," — for  her  own  imperfections  in  educa- 
tion, &c.     Such  consideration,  such  condescen- 
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siou ;  and  to  be  listened  to  in  that  way,  and  to 
be  honoured  too  by  having  it  all  written  down, 
and  that  by  such  a  man  !  Oh  !  it  was  so  nice, 
and  Rebekah  felt  twice  a  woman,  and  four  times 
more  ready  to  divulge. 

"  Let  me  see  ;  you  said  that  it  was  at  Arken- 
garth,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  these  two  children 
were  stolen,  and  that  you  traced  them  to  the 
'York  Tavern,'  afterwards  to  Angel  Street, 
Manchester,  and  there  recovered  the  boy." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Slipstone." 

"  Wonderful  instance  of  more  than  motherly 
love.  I  can  make  a  magnificent  illustration  of 
that ;  and  Angel  Street,  too  !" 

"  But  you'll  not  let  'em  know  it's  me,  sir?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly  not,  my  dear  madam ;  I  never 
forget  what  is  due  to  the  delicacies  of  the  female 
mind,  and  such  a  mind  !" 

And  Mr.  Slipstone  looked  unutterable  ad- 
miration.   Resuming,  after  an  impressive  pause, 

'^  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  housekeeper 
to  an  old  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Fossett, 
vicar  of  Whisselton,  who  was  co-guardian  to 
these  children  with  some  one  in  the  south  whom 
you  never  saw,  and  that  w^hen  the  old  gentle- 
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man  died  he  left  the  boy  money  for  his  educa- 
tion, appointed  his  schoolmaster,  and  commend- 
ed him  to  some  relative's  good  offices  named — 
named — I  forget  who  you  said  it  was." 

"  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman,  of  Layton  Hall, 
their  uncle." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  Layton  Hall,  Lan- 
cashire ?" 

'■'  No,  sir,  Derbyshire." 

''  Of  course,  Buxton,  Derbyshire." 

''No,  sir,  Ashford." 

"Exactly.  Exactly.  How  forgetful  I  am! 
Now  that  has  interested  me  so  much  that 
imagination  has  clouded  memory  with  the 
rose-hued  glamour  of  poetic  delight.  What 
a  beautiful  illustration  it  will  make  to  my 
favourite  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son !  Mrs. 
Bostock,  you  have  indeed  laid  me  under  a 
lasting  obligation,  for  I  do  love  to  remember 
anyone  who  furnishes  me  with  those  illustra- 
tions I  am  always  seeking  for  the  great  and 
solemn  truths  to  whose  proclamation  we  devote 
our  lives." 

Rebekah  looked  intensely  pleased  at  having 
thus,  as  it  were,  inwoven  her  own  little  life- 
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story  ^Yitll  the  mental  life  of  the  great  orator 
before  her. 

"  Poor  Strange !"  he  murmured,  with  pathetic 
interest,  in  low,  touching  tones. 

"  Poor_,  dear  fellow  !"  echoed  Rebekah. 
'•  Do  you  think  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman  takes 
any  interest  in  him  f 

"  I  believe  he'd  make  him  his  heir_,  sir,  if  he 
were  only  certain  about  him." 
''  What  do  you  mean?" 

*'  Why,  that  he  were  proved  to  be  legalised.^^ 
"  Legalised !" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  his  mother  properly  married." 
"  Oh  I  legitimate,  you  mean." 
*'  Yes,  sir,  that's  it ;  the  word  slipped  me." 
•'  But  do  you  think  he  really  cares,  is  really 
anxious  about  knowing  this  fact?" 

''  Yes^    sir ;   I   had   letters    from    him   when 
Strange  was  a  little  lad,  asking  me  to  find  out 
if  possible,  but  I  never  could.     I  never  told  my 
boy ;  it  would  only  vex  him  and  do  no  good." 
"  They  must  be  interesting  letters." 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  Something  might  be  made  out  of  them  even 
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"You  don't  say  so?  As  you  are  so  very 
clever,  Mr.  Slipstone,  I  really  should  like  you 
to  see  them." 

''  Well,  I  dou't  mind  obliging  you  by  looking 
at  them." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

She  brought  them  down,  and  he  read  them 
carefully  through. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MUSINGS. 


R.  WITTON  was  not  a  restful  gentleman 


in  these  days.  In  addition  to  that  which 
occupied  the  mental  side  of  his  nature,  always 
a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man_,  the  emotional 
side,  which  generally  had  a  placid  time  of  it, 
was  now  heavily  laden.  Inner  sighs,  inner 
regrets,  a  broken  purpose  which  must  be  pieced 
again,  disappointment  without  bitterness,  but 
none  the  less  regretable ;  this  was  the  burden 
of  the  hours.  He  had  written  to  Florence,  and 
she  had  replied.  Her  letter  was  one  which  did 
not  in  one  way  soothe  disappointment,  inas- 
much as  it  raised  her  in  his  estimation  and 
made  him  feel  that  something  was  unattained 
which  was  prizeable ;  and,  in  another  way,  it 
solaced  by  the  sense  that  the  girl  had  placed 
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no  insuperable  bar  betwixt  herself  and  a  fresh 
suit. 

Her  answer  had  been  a  "  No "  to  his  offer, 
but  such  a  no  that  every  acid  infusion  which 
is  found  in  the  word  had  been  evaporated  out 
of  it.  In  gentle,  graceful  terms  she  had  thank- 
ed him  for  many  services,  more,  she  was  sure, 
than  she  could  name,  and  far  more  than  she 
could  ever  requite.  She  had  alluded  to  the  un- 
common ability  and  zeal  with  which  those  ser- 
vices had  been  rendered,  and  then  she  had 
passed  to  her  own  position.  She  said  she  knew 
not  who  were  her  parents,  or  what  her  real 
position  was.  All  she  did  know  was  that  her 
pro-mother  was  in  a  prison,  and  she  herself  was 
but  an  infant  schoolmistress.  It  would  be  but 
a  poor  return  to  his  friends,  after  all  that  he  had 
done,  if  she,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
show  a  desire  to  have  a  place  amongst  them  ; 
and  it  w^ould  evince  a  forgetfulness  of  what  was 
due  to  himself  if  she  did  not  now  request  him 
to  allow  her  to  beg  that  his  letter  might  be  re- 
garded as  never  having  been  written  and  sent. 
It  would  also  be  ignoring  what  was  due  to  her 
ow^n   feelings,  if  she   should   allow  herself  to 
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think  of  marriage  with  anyone  while  under  the 
painful  conditions  now  entailed  upon  her.  If 
he  would  permit  her  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend 
to  whom  it  was  her  earnest  desire  never  to 
bring  anything  but  unfeigned  pleasure,  as  far 
as  her  scanty  opportunities  might  allow,  she 
would  thank  him  heartily,  and,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  she  should  ever  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  disinterested  benefactors,  from 
whom  she  had  accepted  a  kindness. 

''  Now,  if  I'd  waited,"  said  Witton  to  himself, 
*'  it  would  have  been  better.  I  wanted  to  be  super- 
refined,  not  appearing  to  ask  for  her  love  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  compelled  to  feel  that  I 
had  done  her  a  service.  Designedly  I  anticipated 
it,  although  I  knew  she  would  have  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  thinking  it  was  far  more  noble  to  ask 
the  girl  when  thoroughly  unfettered — and  here's 
the  result !  And  yet,  I'm  not  sure  that  I've 
done  foolishly.  I  know  I've  not  done  Avrong, 
and,  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  may,  when  she 
sees  how  I  have  acted,  thank  me  the  more. 
Certainly  her  letter  is  high-toned — a  touch  of 
real  womanly  chivalry  in  it — when  you  think  of 
the  girl's  position.     She's  worth  winning,  and 
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the  game's  not  lost  yet,  although  it's  not  won. 
I  think  ril  tell  her  that  I  respect  her  motives, 
that  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  considered  her 
friend,  and  beg  to  enclose  this,  which  I  know 
will  give  her  heartfelt  satisfaction.^' 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  accordingly,  inclos- 
ing the  letter  from  the  Home  Office. 

bhall  we  pass  to  her  home  when  that  letter 
comes  in?  She  is  sitting  in  her  little  room, 
not  in  the  old  house  where  we  saw  her  before^ 
but  in  lodgings,  found  for  her  in  the  village  by 
the  old  vicar.  The  troubles  of  housekeeping 
and  the  increasing  annoyances  on  the  long  way 
home  during  the  dark  nights  had  led  her  to 
break  it  up  at  Mrs.  Scaife's  desire.  A  little, 
homely  sitting-room  it  is,  but  warm  and  plea- 
sant on  this  cold  evening.  Very  homely  is 
that  deal  table,  those  stuff-bottomed  chairs, 
that  springless  sofa,  but  her  own  little  nick- 
nacks  relieve  it.  School  toil  is  over_,  tea  has 
been  drunk,  and  the  girl  sits  before  the  fire. 
She  is  as  neatly  dressed  as  if  she  expected 
company.  There  is  the  same  dainty  cleanli- 
ness of  cuff  and  collar  as  we  have  seen  before, 
the  same  neatness  in  the  simple  dressing  of  the- 
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magnificent  hair;  the  little,  lily-white  hands 
without  a  ring,  the  little,  dainty-slippered  feet 
resting  and  glistening  on  the  fender.  So  simple 
is  the  attire  that  the  eye  has  little  to  fix  upon 
save  the  narrow,  pale-pink  ribbon  spanning  the 
snowy  throat  and  bearing  the  little  gold  locket 
which  is  her  only  trinket.  She  is  gazing  into 
the  fire  in  dreamy  reverie,  stilled  and  pensive 
with  much  thought.  Her  mind  wanders  away 
to  a  prison,  and  back  again  to  a  solicitor's 
office  and  a  figure  she  has  seen  there.  Then 
it  falls  into  speculation.  Will  the  petition 
succeed  ?  What  shall  she  do,  if  it  does  ?  Cer- 
tainly she  must  turn  nurse,  for  Mrs.  Scaife, 
the  chaplain's  letter  says,  is  unwell.  Who  will 
conduct  her  school,  if  she  has  to  stay  and  nurse 
her  a  few  days  ?  Well,  perhaps  the  vicar  will 
manage  to  supply  her  place  for  a  little  while. 
And  if  it  does  not  succeed?  Why,  she  must 
bear  her  burden  as  best  she  may.  Oh !  if  that 
brother  stolen  from  her  so  long  ago  were  good, 
and  at  her  side  now,  how  much  more  easily 
might  she  bear  her  lot  than  she  can  in  all  this 
lonehness,  in  her  silent  room,  when  work  is  done. 
She  starts  with  a  somewhat  nervous  look.    It 
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is  only  a  knock  at  the  door,  but  it  has  broken 
on  a  current  of  thought  so  absorbing  that  she 
had  lost  the  sense  of  outer  things.  The  old 
landlady  brings  in  a  letter.  It  is  a  somewhat 
large  one,  and  addressed  in  a  handwriting  that 
makes  her  more  nervous  still.  She  puts  it 
down  as  if  taking  it  coolly,  while  the  old 
w^oman  takes  out  the  tea-tray,  but  really  be- 
cause she  scarcely  dare  trust  herself  to  open  it. 
She  looks  at  it  as  it  lies  on  the  table_,  and  then 
she  tarns  her  gaze  on  the  fire.  Will  he  be 
angry  with  her  ?  Will  the  letter  upbraid  her  for 
being  ungrateful,  heartless  ?  No,  Koger  Wltton 
Avill  not  write  thus.  What  can  it  be  that  he 
has  said — so  much  of  it,  making  up  such  a 
large  letter  ?  She  wants  to  know,  but  she 
dreads  to  go  through  the  process  of  knowledge- 
winning.  More  than  once  she  turns  her  eye 
upon  it,  fascinated  as  if  it  were  ophidian,  and 
then  reverts  again  to  the  involving  tongues 
of  flame. 

At  last  she  takes  it  in  her  hand,  and,  with 
something  of  the  feeling  of  one  plunging  into 
his  early  bath  through  the  night -formed  ice, 
tears  open  the  envelope.     Two  letters  !     And 
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one  of  an  imposing  character,  with  royal  arms 
inlaid.  Her  quick  feminine  instincts  tell  her  at 
once  that  there  is  absorbing  interest  here,  but 
a  higher  instinct  still  leads  her  to  select  the 
unpretending  note.  It  is  ver}^  kind,  and  very 
gracefully-turned  in  its  sentences.  He  regrets 
while  he  honours  her  decision.  What  weighs 
so  much  with  her  would  not,  he  says,  weigh 
with  himself,  nor  w^ould  she  think  so  if  she 
knew  him  better.  Moreover,  it  would  not 
weigh  with  his  family,  who  have  no  wish,  as 
they  have  no  power,  to  thwart  his  desires  in 
that  direction. 

Still  while  her  decision  fills  him  with  con- 
cern, and  deprives  him  of  many  pleasant  hopes 
for  his  own  future,  he  can  assure  her  that  her 
own  can  never  be  indifferent  to  himself,  and 
that  she  may  always  appeal  to  him  as  one  that 
will  heartily  desire  to  embrace  any  opportunity 
of  proving  his  friendly  feelings  towards  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  hopes  that  when  they 
may  chance  to  meet  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  cordiahty  of  their  greetings.  Then  his 
letter,  briefly  stating  that  the  inclosed  docu- 
ment will  show  her  what  has  been  done,  ends 
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•with    every   kiudly   wish    for    her    happiness. 

Somehow  she  does  not  read  the  grand  epistle. 
She  only  peruses  its  last  few  words,  and  relapses 
into  her  former  mood,  looking  into  the  fire,  the 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  dropping  on 
the  little  clasped  hands.  She  sits  longj  a 
solemn  something  mantling  a  pleasure,  as  a 
cloud  screens  from  earth  the  evening  star. 

She  must  be  very  lonely  now  in  her  inmost 
heart.  She  can  never  feel  quite  at  her  ease 
with  Mr.  Witton  again,  and  she  must  write  to 
hira_,  and  perchance,  on  Mrs.Scaife's  account, 
call  upon  him.  Yes,  she  is  lonelier  than  she  was 
ere  she  received  his  other  letter  and  despatched 
her  reply.  But  she  must  bear  her  cross ;  this 
cross  and  many  crosses  to  come,  and  she  had 
better  begin  by  answering  this  letter  to-night. 
The  brave  young  girl  gets  ready  her  desk  and 
paper.  She  begins,  but  the  words  fail.  The 
words  come,  bat  she  writes  them  out  imper- 
fectly, omitting  some,  nay,  even  mis-spelHng 
others,  a  thing  she  thought  she  could  never 
have  done.  Blots  are  made,  things  detestable 
to  her  at  all  times,  but  especially  now.  And 
so  sheet  after  sheet  is  spoiled,  or  voted  inade- 
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qiiate,  and  a  very  loDg  letter  might  have  been 
designed,  executed,  and  got  in  all  respects 
ready  for  the  compositor,  ere  her  few  simple 
sentences  are  decently  jotted  down. 

Then  to  bed,  to  bedew  the  pillow,  and  to 
want  much  of  that  presence  of  the  sleep-god 
whom  the  young,  by  the  allurements  of  their 
beauty,  or  the  freshness  of  unvice-trodden 
hearts,  find  it  so  easy  to  woo  to  themselves. 

Now  Koger  Witton,  when  he  had  on  this 
evening  come  home,  saddened  in  manner  as  if 
over-fatigued  with  work,  was  not  surprised  to 
find  Strange  at  the  tea-table.  Nor  was  he  sur- 
prised to  find  a  young  lady,  dressed  with  very 
great  care,  and  looking,  in  her  own  quiet  way, 
very  happy  and  fascinating.  The  curate  some- 
how seemed  to  have  taken  new  rank,  risen, 
in  fact,  there  ever  since  he  knocked  a  man  down 
elsewhere.  Witton  looked  unusually  depressed, 
and  the  happiness  of  these  two  young  folks, 
who  had  had  no  private  confidences  of  any 
kind_,  seemed  rather  to  upbraid  than  soothe. 
But  they  knew  it  not,  neither  in  fact  nor  in 
cause.  Before  Strange  left  the  house  he  took 
him  aside. 
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*'Iwaiit  to  tell  you  something,  Chapman. 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  man  in  the 
infirmary,  Flash  Charley,  is  out  on  ticket-of- 
leave,  and  I  think  it  will  be  arranged  quietly  to 
send  him  back  to  Portland  to  serve  out  the  five 
or  six  years  which  had  been  remitted.  There's 
a  mystery  about  that  business  which  we  don't 
fathom.  T  scarcely  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

'^But  I  do.  Now  that  he's  coming  round,  TU 
try  him  myself,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  out  of  him 
who's  his  employer.'^ 

AVitton  nodded. 

"If  the  detective  fails,  I  can  appeal  to  him 
on  a  ground  of  my  own.  They  tell  me  where 
they  roll  the  armour  plates,  that,  if  one  of  those 
rough  fellows  is  perverse,  his  ganger  knocks 
him  down  without  more  ado,  and  then  knockee 
respects  knockor  most  sincerely.  I'll  appeal  to 
him  as  a  man,  on  the  same  grounds  ;  and,  as  a 
parson,  express  regret  and  mollify  him  in  that 
way.     Betwixt  the  two  I  may  succeed.^' 

"I  hope  you  may.  Strange.  But  I  have 
something  else  to  say.  It's  about  Slipstone. 
You've  taken  him  into  the  house." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Strange  blushed. 

"  I  think  it's  imprudent,  though  I  can't 
specify  how.  But  I  don't  like  his  appearance. 
Do  you  know  anything  definite  about  him?" 

Strange  told  all  about  his  references  and 
testimonials. 

*'  Not  enough.  Anyway,  be  cautious  with 
him.  I  learn  that  he  left  in  debt  at  his  last 
place.     He  attracts,  I  hear." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  the  people  run  from  St.  Botolph's 
church  to  Grey  Street  chapel,  and  back  again 
from  chapel  to  church,  according  as  he  holds 
forth  at  one  or  the  other.  It's  precious  unflat- 
tering, I  can  tell  you,  Witton." 

'^  Poor  Strange.  He's  always  had  his  troubles 
about  this  preaching.  But,  seriously,  don't 
heed  that,  and  don't  try  to  be  Slipstone.  Im- 
prove, Chapman,  on  Chapman  lines,  and  be  no- 
body but  yourself  at  your  best.  Then  the 
people  will  follow  and  stay.  This  one,  I  take 
it,  will  neither  stay  with  them  nor  they  with 
hiai.     Good  night." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONFESSION. 

A  LITTLE  homely  lodging  outside,  out  of 
-^  sight  of  the  big  prison's  castellated  walls 
and  proud  old  feudal  keep.  A  stout  woman, 
with  a  large,  powerful  face,  pale,  death-struck, 
laid  on  a  bed  drawn  near  to  the  little  window 
for  air.  A  slim,  elegant  girl  moving  noiselessly 
about  the  room,  busy  in  the  nurse's  tender 
offices,  the  woman's  eyes  following  her  every 
movement,  as  though  fascinated  with  affection 
and  the  imminence  of  farewell. 

"Mother  dearest,"  she  says,  coming  near  to 
the  pillow,  ''let  me  lift  your  head  up  while 
you  take  this.     It  is  medicine  time." 

"Florence,"  and  the  strong,  hard  face  suffuses 
with  a  look  of  tenderness  that  might  seem 
foreign  to  the  woman,  "  sit  down  close  beside 
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me.  I  feel  better  than  I  have  done  yet  since 
you  came.  I  have  much  to  tell,  and  I  may  not 
have  the  strength  another  day.  Sit  down, 
child,  and  let  us  tallv  together." 

The  girl  smooths  her  pillow,  raises  her  head,, 
turning  her  more  to  the  light,  wipes  and 
moistens  her  lips  ;  then  draws  a  chair  closely  to 
the  bed-side,  takes  a  hand  betwixt  her  own, 
and  silently  gazes  attention.  A  flitting  look  of 
gratification  on  the  woman's  face  at  the  silent 
homage,  and  then  a  more  solemn  expression 
succeeding,  as  befits  one  leaving  her  last  mes- 
sages ere  the  Judge  is  met. 

'^I  haven't  time  nor  strength,  Florence,  to 
tell  you  now  how  much  you  have  comforted  a 
life  that  has  been  deeply  marked  with  sin,  and 
with  crimes  which  have  never  been  punished. 
I  shall  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
knows  what  our  weaknesses  and  wdiat  our 
wilfulnesses  are,  and  what  extenuation  may  be 
allowed.  Often_,  at  night,  in  that  silent  cell 
have  come  baby  cries,  as  from  under  the  altar 
of  my  old  Moloch  life,  and  those  souls  w^illmeet 
me  soon  in  a  light  where  nothing  that  is  secret 
can  be  hid." 
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The  girl  starts,  and  lets  go  her  hand. 

^'  Mother,  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  Despise  me  not,  child,  and  let  me  tell,  for 
1  am  scant  of  breath,  and  may  not  talk  long." 

The  girl  relapses  into  silence,  an  intensified 
curiosity  verging  on  agon}^ 

"  Never  since  I  saw  you,  child,  save  in  that 
one  case  for  which  I  have  suffered  recently, 
have  I  sinned  so.  But  to  you,  as  if  to  an  ab- 
solving priest,  I  feel  I  must  confess  my  guilt, 
knowing  that  your  own  pure  heart  can  find  a 
place  of  forgiveness  therein  for  me." 

The  girl  fondles  her,  as  if  deprecating  such 
priesthood. 

''  Mother,  I  shall  judge  you  as  I  have  always 
known  you." 

"  It  is  like  my  sweet,  little,  dutiful  Florrie. 
*  Mother !'  Ah  !  it  is  of  her  I  wish  to  speak, 
and  of  another.  But  hear  me,  Florence,  and 
know  the  worst.  I  was  deceived  w^hen  young, 
and  when  men  called  me  beautiful.  Yes,  dar- 
ling, I  was  once  as  beautiful  as  you  have  be- 
come, and  it  was  my  ruin.  I  require  not  to  tell 
jou,  my  little  girl ;  kiss  me,  dear,  kiss  me  now." 
She  kisses  her  twice^  thrice. 
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"  Where  was  I  ?  I  remember.  I  need  not 
warn  yon,  sweet  one,  as  7  ought  to  have  been 
warned,  for  the  love  of  show  and  the  ambition 
to  leap  out  of  her  station,  woman's  two  great 
snares,  have  never  been  foibles  of  yours.  Remain 
what  you  have  ever  been,  the  gentle,  thoughtful 
girl,  hating  display  and  loving  silent  duty  with 
all  its  tender  appeals  to  human  hearts ;  remain 
your  own  loving  self,  with  that  fear  of  God  in 
your  soul  which,  bad  as  I  was,  I  yet  got  others 
to  instill  therein  ;  remain  the  Florence  that  has 
brightened  a  darkened  life,  and  now  comes  to 
cast  the  last  sunlight  on  my  dying  bed." 

"Mother!  mother!"  And  she  falls  on  her 
neck,  caressing  away  the  plaintive  w^ords. 

There  are  mutual  tears,  but  the  strong 
woman  recovers  first,  and  gently  puts  the 
clinging  girl  apart. 

"  Florence,  you  will  see  that  I  do  not  hide 
my  wickedness,  but  I  may  not  exaggerate  it. 
I  never  ruthlessly  destroyed  a  child,  often  as  I 
was  bribed  indirectly  to  do  it.  1  sinned  enough 
in  covering  other  people's  sins,  but  I  mitigated 
rather  than  intensified  what  they  would  have 
had  me  do.     The   beggars   at   street   corners. 
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standing  on  wintry  nights  Avith  hired  infants  in 
arms,  while  the  police  look  on,  mannfacture 
murder  as  mnch  as  ever  I  did " 

"  Oh,  mother  I  mother !  be  calm.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  Your  lightness  is 
coming  on  again.  Nevermind  telling  me  all  this." 

"  No,  Florence,  I  am  compelled  to  tell  it  to 
the  only  one  from  whom  pity  will  come,  and  I 
am  quite  myself  while  I  tell  you.  I  did  take 
children  from  rich  people,  and  I  passed  them  on 
to  others,  seeing  them  no  more.  I  was  equal 
to  that,  when  I  would  not  touch  them  myself. 
Some  of  them,  I  know,  got  safely  reared  ;  but 
others,  and  oh  !  how  many,  in  that  world  whi- 
ther 1  am  moving  so  quickly,  will  point  infant 
fingers  at  me  as  agent  in  their  early  despatch !" 

A  w^ail  of  grief,  long,  heavy,  frame-shaking 
sobs,  while  she  hides  her  face  in  her  hands. 
It  is  not  soon  before  she  can  resume ;  the 
girl,  who  has  known  nothing  of  this,  stand- 
ing by  appalled,  yet  endeavouring  to  comfort 
her  as  one  in  over-penitence,  in  hysterical  self- 
accusation,  blackening  the  picture  of  her  life. 
When  the  woman  looks  up,  she  sees  this  written 
on  the  maidenly  face. 
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"  Child,  T  am  not  mad;  T  am,  alas  !  all  myself, 
and  my  memory  and  conscience  are  terribly 
clear.  Bear  with  me  while  you  pity  and  for- 
give. Such  a  woman  I  was,  and  so  employed, 
when  my  old  tempter  found  me,  unrepentant, 
proud,  determined  never  to  toil  while  I  could 
get  money  so  easily  in  the  way  I  did.  He 
brought  me  two  children,  the  bad,  designing 
man,  and  gave  me  a  large  sum  to  take  them  off 
bis  hands.  I  knew  his  meaning,  and  I  was 
wicked  enough  to  appear  to  accede  to  his 
wishes — wishes  indicated  without  a  word  and 
answered  by  unverbal  looks.  We  were  too  old, 
both  of  us,  in  sin  to  commit  ourselves,  only, 
before  he  paid  down  the  cash,  he  went  through 
the  comedy  of  making  me  write  him  a  letter, 
promising  I  would  treat  the  children  well  and 
produce  them  in  health  whenever  he  might  ask 
for  them.  They  were  too  old  to  be  got  rid  of 
in  the  usual  way,  and  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
what  to  do,  though  I  was  in  the  meantime  in 
high  mood  that  I  had  so  much  money  to  spend 
upon  handsome  dresses.  Florence,  you  were 
one  of  those  two  children.  That  handsome 
boy — where  is  he  now  ?     Is  he  alive  T 
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She  covers  her  face  as  if  to  shut  out  some 
vision,  and  the  girl's  h'ps  grow  tremulous  with 
agitation. 

"  T  never  took  to  that  boy  as  I  did  to  you, 
love.  1  did  not  see  so  plainly  in  his  face,  as  in 
yours,  the  lineaments  of  my  only  female  friend. 
I  was  sorely  tried.  I  wanted  to  pass  you  both 
out  of  ray  sight,  but  I  durst  not  lay  a  finger  on 
either.  I  own  I  treated  the  pair  of  you  hardly 
at  first,  shutting  you  up  in  a  garret  most  of  the 
day ;  but  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  sight  of  you — 
which  roused  fierce  struggle  within  my  breast — 
not  to  starve,  injure,  or  destroy.  Demons  of 
pride,  of  selfishness,  of  laziness  said, '  Give  them 
to  the  woman  with  a  few  pounds,  and  they  will 
come  back  to  you  no  more.'     Old  memory,  the 

lineaments  of  Edith  Snowden " 

The  girl  gives  a  start. 
'•  She  was  your  mother,  Florence." 
"  She  the  sister  of  that  Mrs.  Smart !" 
'^  Yes.     The  face   of  dead  Edith  written  in 
your  face,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  a  child 
so  old  as  the  boy,  for  I  never  thought  of  injur- 
ing you,  dear,  touches  of  humanity  like  sharp, 
short  gnawing  pains,  all  made  me  linger  while  I 
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plotted.  But  there  were  other  plotters.  The 
boy  was  stolen,  re-stolen  by  his  old  nurse,  a 
noble  woman,  if  her  sole  motive  was  love,  as 
I  was  afterwards  told,  love  to  both  of  you 
stronger  than  the  grave,  and  I  never  heard  of 
him  again.  Henceforth  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  cherished  you  more  than  my  own.  Hence- 
forth I  employed  the  whole  wit  of  woman 
to  unravel  the  mystery  hanging  about  your 
birth,  but  I  had  to  deal  with  one  who  can  keep 
a  secret  from  love^  from  hate,  nay,  almost  from 
Death  himself.  For  a  moment  I  had  him  in 
my  power.  Certain  documents  fell  curiously 
into  my  hands  v/hich  showed  me  that  the  boy 
was  heir  to  some  property,  and  you  were  to 
have  a  share  of  it  through  him  when  you  were 
of  age.  But  my  evil  genius,  for  such  this  man 
has  ever  been,  was  too  powerful  for  lock  and 
key  even  in  my  own  house.  He  secured  the  deeds 
by  theft,  and  I  was  helpless.  Only  one  thing 
could  I  do.  I  wrote  down  every  word  that  I 
remembered  while  they  were  fresh  in  my  mind. 
You  will  find  the  paper  in  my  own  box,  the 
key  is  in  my  purse,  and  written  outside  on 
the  packet  the  words,  '  For  Florence.'  You  will 
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find  there  yonr  mother's  marriage  certificate, 
some  words  of  advice  of  her  own  to  her  chil- 
dren, your  father's  name^  and  some  account  of 
a  house  and  land  that  he  owned;  and  you  will 
find  a  bank-book.  I  had  only  spent  half  the 
money  when  the  boy  was  stolen,  the  other  half 
I  put  in  the  bank.  Your  half,  love — kiss  me ;  a 
kiss  now  at  this  moment  comes  like  an  angel's 
forgiveness,  and  makes  me  feel  fitter  to  die." 

The  girl  hangs  on  her  neck^  wetting  her  face 
with  her  tears  in  the  long,  quivering  touch  of  lips. 

"  Yes,  your  half,  my  darling,  the — the — the 
price '"' 

Again  she  hangs  lovingly  over  the  strong  face, 
spasmodic  in  agonies  of  memory  and  shame,  and 
beseeches  her  to  say  no  more. 

"  I  must,  Florence,  say  one  more  word. 
What'  he  gave  me  for  you  I  put  awaj^  in  the 
bank,  and  there  it  has  been  gathering  all  these 
years.  I  vowed  I  would  never  live  by  sin 
again,  and  that  I  would  starve  ere  I  touched  one 
penny  of  that  money.  Florence,  I  have  kept 
my  vow,  and  you  know  well  that  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  give  you  a  respectable  means 
of  gaining  your  livelihood." 
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"  You  have,  you  have.     Oh !  mother " 

"  Only  another  word,  and  then  I  will  rest 
awhile  and  tell  you  to-day  of  her  and  what  we 
must  do  at  once.  But,  Florence  dear,  hear  me 
say — kiss  me  again,  child ;  it  comes  like  the 
Oreat  Father's  own  voice  of  forgiveness  to  me 
as  I  feel  just  now." 

She  kisses  her  again  and  again,  kneeling  by 
her  bed,  the  beautiful  arms  around  the  dying 
woman's  neck,  the  tresses  touching  her  pale 
face. 

"  You  have  long  since  repaid  me  for  all  my 
pains.  My  own  children  have  never  been  the 
solace  to  me  in  annoyance  and  sorrow  that  you 
have,  and,  if  you  can  take  it  from  one  so  sinful 
as  I  have  been,  let  me  bless  you  with  more  than 
a  mother's  blessing." 

The  girl  had  remained  kneeling.  The  dying 
woman  raises  herself  a  little,  lays  her  feeble 
hands  upon  the  beautiful  head  with  a  mute, 
beseeching  look  upwards,  as  if  the  power  of 
speech  has  gone  in  the  unwonted  breaking  up 
of  the  great  deep  of  her  strong  feelings.  The 
girl's  head  bows  lower  under  the  solemn,  silent 
benediction.     She    feels   the  hands    leave   her 
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head  and  gather  her  own  upon  the  dying  breast, 
but  she  dare  not  look  up.  Then  a  great  calm, 
a  silence,  as  of  Another  Presence  brooding  in 
the  dim  Holy  of  Holies  of  deepest  human  Sanc- 
tities. So  still,  such  throbbing  sweetness  of 
love,  such  unearthly  communion  as  they  hear 
their  hearts  beat  together  in  the  great  voiceless 
joy,  their  heads  touching  in  that  kindred  feel- 
ing. So  long  that  rapt  silence!  But,  when  a 
subtle  instinct  bids  Florence  look  up,  she  sees 
the  gentle  quiet  of  deathly  swoon  coming  upon 
the  overwrought  woman's  face. 
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TOGETHER. 

rriHE  memorial,  as  we  have  iatimated,  had 
-^  succeeded.  Conceived  in  a  practical  spirit, 
pushed  with  jBrst-rate  skill  and  pertinacity _,  it 
had  obtained  a  hearing  at  once,  and  reprieve 
had  followed  sharply  on  reconsideration. 

Mrs.  Scaife  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  death  when 
the  mandate  of  her  freedom  arrived.  The 
surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  she  must 
not  be  removed,  he  doubted  even  if  it  were 
kind  or  wise  to  let  her  know  of  her  discharge 
from  prison.  The  governor  said  she  must 
know  that,  and  her  friends  must  be  consulted. 

"  If  I  must  die  b}'-  being  carried  outside  the 
gate,  I'll  insist  on  being  set  free  from  this  prison." 

Such  was  the  woman's  resolution,  expressed 
in  that  determined  way  which  none  could  mis- 
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understand.  Florence  hastened  to  her  side  the 
instant  she  heard  of  her  pardon,  sought  out  at 
once  a  homely  lodging  such  as  they  could 
afford,  and  near  enough  to  make  the  removal 
short,  the  sitting-room  giving  no  outlook  on 
the  great  jail  to  irritate  eye  and  memory. 
Thither,  with  tender  care,  and  much  fainting 
by  the  way  on  Mrs.  Scaife's  part,  she  saw  her 
carried,  and  therein  she  had  nursed  her  for 
some  days  until  she  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
that  conversation  which  she  had  made  many 
efforts  to  commence.  Her  mind  had  in  this 
little  lodging  seemed  to  have  gradually  calmed, 
looking  backward  and  forward.  Her  past 
errors  and  transgressions,  in  laden  reminis- 
cence, were  coming  up,  her  silent  gliding  to 
the  great  bourne  with  the  lapsing  hours  was 
recognized  in  calm  but  serious  mood.  The 
vicar  of  the  parish  had  called,  and  become  a 
welcome  ministrant.  The  girl  had  read  out  of 
the  Old  Book,  and  the  hard  face  had  softened, 
and  the  tliirsty  heart  asked  for  more  of  the 
living  water.  So  the  quiet  days  had  gone  until 
this  her  fifth  morning  of  deliverance  had  seen 
her   open    her   mind   to   Florence.      She   must 
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needs   finish,  after   a   little   rest,  the   message 
partly  begun.     It  is  at  sundown. 

"  Child,  I  promised  to  tell  you  of  your  mo- 
ther. We  were  employed  together  in  the  same 
mansion,  she  as  companion  and  I  as  lady's  maid, 
but  after  1  left  the  house  we  had  less  personal 
and  epistolary  correspondence.  She  was,  per- 
sonally, the  very  image  of  yourself,  only  a  little 
older,  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  was  much  ad- 
mired, very  discreet,  but  still  she  did  not 
escape  calumny.  Her  relatives,  the  Snowdens, 
ignorant,  self-opinionated,  strong-headed  peo- 
ple, with  a  real  pride  of  virtue,  and  little  of  the 
real  virtue  of  pride,  heard  of  it,  construed  it  in 
its  worst  sense,  refused  to  listen  to  any  expla- 
nations, and  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  their 
sister.  She  suffered  much  from  this,  but  was 
upborne  by  her  sense  of  innocence.  Would 
that  I  had  now  as  much  solid  ground  of  sup- 
port !  Mine  must  found  itself  on  the  sense  of 
pardon^  hers  could  build  on  the  commonest 
justice.  Many  sought  her,  as  they  will  seek 
you,  child,  and  I  may  fairly  wish  you  her  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  I  did  not  know  much  of 
your  father,  Mr.  Chapman,  except  that  I  saw 
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him  several  times  in  Mr.  Mumford's  society, 
who  seemed  to  have  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  him.  He  had  been  a  gay  man  at  one  time, 
I  beheve,  Hke  the  man  I  have  just  named, 
but  he  had  ceased  to  be  that  when  he  sought 
Edith,  your  mother,  in  honourable  love,  and 
married  her.  Ah !  there,  child,  that  look  of 
proud  interest  now  on  your  face  is  the  very 
one  I  have  seen  on  hers,  time  after  time,  when 
we  have  spoken  of  noble  characters  or  good 
deeds.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  considerable 
time  before  her  marriage.  I  did  not  deserve  to 
do  so,  and  I  never  saw  her  afterwards.  I  be- 
lieve, during  her  few  years  of  married  life,  she 
was  quite  happy,  and  when  she  died,  in  child- 
birth, her  husband  felt  it  very  severely.  I 
have  since  heard  that  he  began  to  travel  for 
his  health,  leaving  the  pair  of  you  in  the  charge 
of  strangers.  Ultimately  he  died  abroad.  You 
and  your  brother  got  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
from  whom  you  were  stolen  at  the  instigation 
of  my  greatest  enemy.  And  now,  child,  give 
me  a  little  of  that  cordial,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  must  do." 

It  is  soon  poured  out  and  put  to  her  lips. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Take  your  pen  and  write  a  letter  to  that 
excellent  man,  Mr.  Witton,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
very  much." 

The  girl  hesitates,  looks  nervous,  blushes,  sits 
still. 

"  Florence,  you  were  ever  obedient.  Don't 
deny  what  may  be  a  last  request.  Get  your 
little  desk  that  I  gave  you  long  ago  as  a  birth- 
day present,  and  write  as  I  desire  you." 

Still  hesitancy.  The  strong  face,  the  keen 
eyes  turn  full  upon  her ;  but  there  is  only 
reproach,  not  stern  command  as  there  would 
have  been  of  yore. 

"Is  there  some  reason  why  you  will  not 
write^  Florence,  to  Mr.  Witton,  for  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  willingly  disoblige  me  ?" 

"Not  for  the  world,  mother,  would  I  offend 
you." 

"  Then  why  not  write,  in  my  name,  to  Mr. 

Witton  r 

"Because,  mother^  because " 

A  keen,  searching  glance. 

"  Because  what  ?" 

Silence. 

"  Has  anything  occurred  ?" 

Still  silence. 
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"  I'm  sure  he  would  treat  you  with  all  honour, 
child." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nonsense,  Florrie.  Has  he  been  saying 
something  to  you  V 

The  hand  gently  strokes  the  bent  head,  the 
beautiful  hair,  and  the  flush  down  to  the  throat 
tells  the  invalid  a  truth  she  has  not  suspected. 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Florrie  f 

"  I  said^  mother,  that  we  were  in  too  great 
trouble  for  me  to  think  of  such  things." 

"  My  brave,  true  little  Florrie  I  Do  not  worry 
about  that.  He  will  think  no  worse  of  you  at  last." 

"  And  now  I  must  have  him  here,  and  you 
don't  like  to  write.     What  can  w^e  do'f' 

"  Telegraph  in  your  own  name,  mother." 

"We  will." 

And  the  telegran  is  sent. 

Mr.  Witton  was  late  at  his  office  and  received 
the  telegram  there.  When  he  got  home,  he 
found  Strange  listening  to  their  visitor's  sing- 
ing. Quietly  withdrawing  him  into  another 
room,  he  made  his  request. 

q2 
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*•'  Chapman,  you  remember  that  case  of  the 
poor  woman  for  whose  release  yon,  with  others, 
petitioned  lately  ?" 

''  Yes." 

*'  Well,  she  is  dying  and  wants  to  see  me.  I 
cannot  possibly  be  absent  from  that  trial  to- 
morrow. Will  you  go  and  see  her  in  my  stead? 
She  will  deal  more  confidentially  with  you  than 
with  a  clerk.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  little  holiday 
for  you,  while  you  find  out  exactly  for  me  what 
is  the  matter." 

"What  can  I  do,  oh^  man  of  law?  She 
doesn't  want  ministerial  service,  but  legal." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  From  all  I  hear  she 
needs  it,  if  she  doesn't  want  it.  But  go.  Chap- 
man ;  I  don't  want  to  send  excuse  either  by 
letter  or  wire,  and  I  wish  to  serve  her.  I'll  give 
you  a  bit  of  a  note  as  a  passport  to  her  confi- 
dence, and  you  are  sure  to  be  of  use  in  more 
w^ays  than  one." 

It  was  noon  next  day  w^jen  Strange  sent  up 
his  name  and  Witton's  note  to  Mrs.  Scaife.  He 
was  admitted  into  her  room.  It  looked  much 
darkened  to  one  entering  from  the  clear  sunlight, 
but   he   saw  plainly    enough   a   stout  woman. 
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feeble,  pale^  on  the  bed,  and  a  young  female  in 
attendance.  He  began  in  his  usual,  gentle  way 
with  the  sick  to  inquire  of  ailment  and  pain, 
uttering  gentle  hopes,  but  this  woman  did  not 
heed  and  answer  as  others.  She  bent  her 
glance  scrutinizingly  upon  him,  listened  to  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  seemed  to  grow  interested, 
eager,  agitated.  Strange  began  to  wonder  if 
she  was  altogether  rational.  She  motioned  to 
the  girl  to  draw  the  window-blind.  As  the  un- 
stinted sunlight  fell  upon  the  girl's  hair  and 
face,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything 
more  lovely,  and  few  faces  amongst  women 
more  commanding  and  strong  than  the  one 
gazing  intently  from  the  pillow. 

"Your  voice  and  appearance,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Scaife,  whose  eyes  had  been  searching  his 
oountenance  without  a  pause,  "  are  not  unfami- 
liar.    Have  we  met  anywhere  before  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

''  1  am  not  as  clear-headed  as  usual,  owing  to 
this  sickness,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  seen  you 
somewhere,  though  not  as  a  clergyman." 

"  I  have  never  followed  any  other  profession." 

'*  Have  I  ever  seen  you  in  Rotherford  V 
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"  I  have  never  been  there." 

"In  Manchester?" 

"  I  do  not  know  it." 

'*  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  still  I  do  not 
know  where  I  have  seen  this  gentleman, 
Florence." 

"  I  seem  to  knoAv  him,  mother,  and  yet  I  can- 
not tell  where  I  heard  or  saw  him." 

"  Ah !  well,"  said  Strange^  "  you  have  seen 
some  one  in  a  pulpit  somewhat  like  me,  and  are 
confusing  people.  It's  what  we  call  in  theology 
an  undesigned  coincidence." 

"Very  undesigned,"  said  Mrs.  Scaife,  whose 
gaze  was  becoming  somewhat  embarrassing. 

"  And  now  in  what  can  I  be  of  use  in  making 
Mr.  Witton  understand  your  wishes'?" 

'^I'm  afraid  in  very  little.  It  is  in  reference 
to  some  lost  papers  we  want  to  consult  him  and 
their  contents.  I'm  afraid  we  can  scarcely 
make  the  case  plain  to  anyone  but  a  lawyer. 
We  thank  you  much  for  coming  in  Mr.  Witton's 
stead.  Kindly  ask  him  to  come  as  soon  as  ever 
he  can.  But  have  you,  sir,  none  of  that  re- 
collection of  meeting  or  seeing  us  which  we 
have  of  you  ?" 
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"Not  the  slightest.  And  now,  before  I  go, 
let  me  kneel  down,  as  a  clergyman,  and  have  a 
little  prayer  with  you." 

It  was  permitted,  and  then  Strange  took  his 
leave. 

"  Queer  aiFair,"  said  the  curate  to  himself. 
"  What  can  these  people  know  about  me  '^.  Sure- 
ly they  can't  help  me  in  finding  out  who  I  am. 
Manchester?  Manchester?  Surely  I lyas  there 
as  a  child.  I'll  ask  Rebekah  when  I  get  home. 
What  a  fine  girl  that  was  !  I  should  think 
fuller  of  fire  than  I  could  do  with  for  a  wife, 
and  very  unlike  gentle  Beaty.  But  how  un- 
like her  mother  in  everything — feature,  hair, 
eyes,  face  !  Never  saw  a  mother  and  daughter 
more  dissimilar." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

MR.  SLIPSTONE. 

fTHHE  Reverend  Montgomery  Slipstone  had 
-■-  preached  on  two  Sundays  when  a  college 
friend  of  the  curate's,  passing  through  Whittle- 
more,  offered  a  Sabbath  day's  assistance.  He 
kindly  chose  the  little  Grey  Street  chapel  for 
his  sphere  of  duty. 

"Now  I  must  use  my  opportunity  for  getting 
a  lesson  on  effective  preaching  from  a  great 
practitioner." 

Accordingly  Strange  read  prayers  morning 
and  evening  at  St.  Botolph's^  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  crammed  with  people  whenever  the 
Slipstone  message  was  arranged  to  be  delivered 
there.  The  congregations  were  very  large. 
Strange  thought  that  he  detected  a  look  of 
satisfaction  run  electric  over  the  pew  tops  until 
it  touched  the  farthest  walls  when  he  was  seen 
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to  make  for  the  reading-desk,  and  Mr.  Slips  tone 
for  the  "  north  side."  In  the  evening  fifteen 
hundred  people  looked  positively  anxious  until 
they  saw  that  the  curate  had  detailed  himself 
off  again  for  the  humbler  office ;  then  a  smile  of 
reassurance  ran  over  the  whole  sanctuary, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  We  came  for  it,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  it." 

The  morning  sermon  quite  astonished  the 
curate.  The  fine  enunciation  of  the  words, 
the  impressive  gestures,  the  graceful,  deliberate 
pause,  so  unlike  his  own  nervous  little  stops 
for  breath,  and  catchings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  sentence ;  the  hanging  on  some 
favourite  phrase  in  restful,  tranquil  flow,  and, 
occasionally,  the  rush,  the  impetuous  heaping 
up  of  grand  sentence  upon  sentence  in  a 
perfect  crash  of  elocutionary  effect  and  vehem- 
ent eloquence.  Yes,  the  curate  was  astonish- 
ed, and  certainly  admired.  At  the  same  time, 
while  he  was  dwelling  on  all  the  fine  touches, 
the  happy  imagery,  the  bold  but  chastened  elo- 
quence, there  was  an  undertone  of  thought 
which  kept  repeating,  "  This  is  not  altogether 
new  to  me.^' 
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But,  while  this  impression  kept  returning,  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  where  he  had  heard  the 
thought  and  the  language,  or  seen  its  enunciator. 

In  the  evening  he  was  equally  struck,  and 
had  still  the  same  feeling  of  having  heard  it 
before.  But  no  image  of  preacher,  no  tone  of 
voice  uttering  any  one  word  or  phrase,  rose  up 
out  of  the  mists  of  the  past.  No  book  seemed 
to  open  itself  at  the  identical  page  where  Mr, 
Slipstone's  eloquence  was  coldly  embalmed  in 
letter-press. 

"  How  fine,"  said  Strange  to  himself,  as  he 
lay  awake  next  morning  recalling  manner, 
words,  and  voice  ;  "  how  fine  that  opening  out 
of  his  subject  on  the  1  Cor.,  ii,  9,  10 : 

"  'My  friends,  eternal  truth  is  not  perceived 
through  sensation.  Eye  hath  not  seen  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.  The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation 
comes  through  vision.  The  eye  ranks  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  senses  in  dignity.  He  whose 
eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline  that  he  can  re- 
pose with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of 
beautiful  form  has  reached  the  purest  of  the 
sensational   raptures.     Now    these  Corinthians 
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could  appreciate  this.  Theirs  was  the  land  of 
beauty.  In  the  orders  of  architecture,  the  most 
richly  graceful  of  all  columnar  forms  receives 
its  name  from  Corinth.  And  yet  it  was  these 
men,  liviug  in  the  very  midst  of  the  chastely 
beautiful_,  upon  whom  the  apostle  emphatically 
urged,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.^ 

"  '  But,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Slipstone^  '  let  us  not 
depreciate  what  God  has  given.  There  is  a 
rapture  in  gazing  on  this  wondrous  world. 
There  is  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold 
forms  in  which  the  All  Beautiful  has  concealed 
His  essence — the  living  garment  in  which  the 
Invisible  has  robed  His  mysterious  loveliness. 
In  every  aspect  of  Nature  there  is  joy ;  whether 
it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  morning  or  the  sombre 
grey  of  a  day  of  clouds,  or  the  solemn  pomp 
and  majesty  of  night ;  whether  it  bo  the  chaste 
lines  of  the  crystal  or  the  waving  outline  of 
distant  hills,  tremulously  visible  through  dim 
vapours ;  the  minute  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy, 
or  the  overhanging  form  of  mysterious  forests. 
It  is  a  pure  delight  to  see^  though  the  eye  can 
reach  the  finite  Beautiful  alone.' " 
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"  How  fine  was  that  other  point  he  made !" 
said  Strange  in  delighted  musing. 

"  '  The  truths  of  God  can  be  discovered  by  no 
scientific  analysis.  Science  cannot  give  a  reve- 
lation. Science  proceeds  upon  observation.  It 
submits  everything  to  the  experience  of  the 
senses.  Its  law  is  you  must  see,  feel,  taste. 
But  not  thus  can  you  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection.  Men  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate Eternal  Life  from  an  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  body.  One  fancies  he  has  dis- 
covered the  seat  of  life  in  the  pineal  gland, 
another  in  the  convolution  of  a  nerve,  and 
thence  each  infers  the  continuance  of  the  mystic 
principle  supposed  to  be  discovered  there.  But 
a  third  comes,  and  sees  in  it  all  nothing  really 
immaterial :  organisation,  cerebration,  but  not 
thought  or  mind  separable  from  these,  nothing 
that  must  necessarily  subsist  after  the  organism 
has  been  destroyed.  Men,  again,  have  sup- 
posed that  they  discovered  the  Law  of  Deity 
written  in  disease :  in  the  brain  inflamed  by 
intoxication,  His  law  of  penalty ;  in  the  outraged 
organisms,  nerve  or  muscle.  His  frown  of 
justice. 
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*'  'But  it  is  ill  vain  that  we  ransack  the  world 
for  the  probable  evidences  of  God,  and  hypothe- 
ses of  His  existence.  It  is  idle  to  look  into  the 
materialism  of  man  for  the  revelation  of  his 
immortality;  or  to  examine  the  morbid  an- 
atomy of  the  body  to  find  the  rule  of  right.  If 
a  man  go  to  the  eternal  world  with  convictions 
of  eternity,  the  resurrection,  God,  already  in 
his  spirit,  he  will  find  abundant  corroboration 
of  that  which  he  already  believes.  But  if  God's 
existence  be  not  thrilling  every  fibre  of  his 
heart,  if  the  immortal  be  not  already  in  him  as 
the  j^roof  of  the  resurrection,  if  the  law  of  duty 
be  not  stamped  on  his  soul  as  an  eternal  truth, 
unquestionable,  a  thing  that  must  be  obeyed 
quite  separately  from  all  considerations  of 
punishment  or  impunity,  science  Avill  never  re- 
veal these — observation  pries  in  vain — the  phy- 
sician comes  away  from  the  laboratory  an 
infidel.  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  truths  which 
are  clear  enough  to  love  and  to  spirit." 

*'And  how  chastely  fine,"  said  the  admiring 
curate  to  himself,  "w^as  that  passage  near  the 
close. 

"  '  God  is  love  ;  and  to  love  men  till  private 
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attachments  have  expanded  into  a  philanthropy 
which  embraces  all,  at  last  even  the  evil  and 
enemies,  with  compassion — that  is  to  love  God. 
God  is  truth.  To  be  true,  to  hate  every  form 
of  falsehood,  to  live  a  brave,  true,  real  life — 
that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  infinite  ;  and  to 
love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from  grace  to 
grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and  rising  up- 
wards ever  to  see  the  ideal  still  above  us,  and 
to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insatiably  to 
be  perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect — that  is 
to  love  God.' " 

"  And  with  what  sonorous,  deliberate  grandeur 
he  gave  it !  And  at  night  in  that  grand  vision 
of  Isaiah,  nine,  five  to  seven,  he  was  almost  as 
fine  as  the  vision  itself.  What  fine  phrases — 
'  The  radiant  form  of  the  Son  of  Man,  throned 
in  fire  and  cloud':  'Seraphim,  mysteriously 
beautiful,  going  to  and  fro,  weaving  the  high 
song  of  triumph  and  adoration':  *The  tre- 
.mendous  heraldry  of  God's  wrath/  &c." 

And  Strange  relapsed  into  brooding  thought 
over  yesterday's  oratorical  treat. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him,  and,  forgetting 
the  sleeping  orator  at  his  side,  he   struck    as 
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suddenly  a  match,  and  got  up  just  as  the  earlier 
class  of  workers — those  non-union  folk  who 
could  not  keep  Saints  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday — were  going  to  their  day's  labour. 

"  What  is  it,  Chapman  V  said  the  drowsy 
giant  of  mind. 

"All  right,  old  fellow,  sleep  on,  and  rest 
after  yesterdaj^'s  work." 

Mr.  Slipstone  slept  on,  and  Strange,  lighting 
his  study  fire,  worked  at  his  books.  Half  a 
score  were  run  through  in  vain. 

"Bother!    Where  is  it?    Eureka!    Hurrah!" 

Yes,  there  they  were,  in  volumes,  well  thumbed 
and  read,  the  very  sermons  that  had  charmed  him 
so  much  years  ago,  but  whose  preachers  he  had 
never  heard.  Recited  with  skill,  curtailed,  and, 
for  the  worse,  taken  out  of  the  cerements  of 
type,  paper,  printer's  ink,  and  made  vital  things 
by  the  living  form,  the  flexible  voice,  the  flash- 
ing eye,  poise  of  hand,  and  facial  power  of 
expression.     What  a  farce  and  what  an  actor  ! 

"  What  shall  1  do  ?  I'll  appear  to  be  gulled, 
and  let  nothing  out.  No  trick  like  letting  a 
plotter  fancy  you're  taken  in." 

He  sat  reading  for  two    or   three   hours,   a 
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habit  deepeoing  from  his  custom  now  of  early 
rising  ;  and  then  morning  prayer,  breakfast,  and 
SHpstone. 

"I  really  did^  Mr.  SHpstone,  admire  yonr 
sermons  yesterday." 

''  Don't  mention  it.  '  Such  as  I  have  give  I 
unto  thee/  I  say  to  my  congregations." 

"  Such  sermons  must  cost  you  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  write  and  digest?" 

*'  Yes,  the  silkworm  gives  of  its  body  to  pro-^ 
duce  its  gleaming  thread ;  the  preacher  of  his 
soul  to  wing  with  power  the  discourse  he  has 
spun  and  woven  with  pains  and  prayers." 

"  That  morning  sermon  must  have  cost  you  a 
long  time  to  write  and  get  up  ?" 

'*  Well,  well,  it  would  have  been  worth 
nothing,  if  it  had  not.^' 

"And  the  eveniug  one  followed  the  same 
rule." 

*'  Yes ;  only  more  purely  a  creature  of  the 
impulse  then  upon  me." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  such  impulses,  and  that  they 
or  any  study  would  produce  such  fruit!"  said 
Strange,  devoutly. 

"Ah!    well,  each   had   his  gift.     His   friend 
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was  yonng  yet,  and  might  perhaps  find  he  had 
it." 

Such  was  Mr.  Slipstone's  gracious  word. 

After  Rebekah,  who  gave  many  glances  of 
admiration  of  a  platonic  kind  at  Mr.  Slipstone, 
had  spirited  the  breakfast  apparatus  out  of 
the  room,  the  orator  grew  into  a  sweet,  con- 
fidential mood,  and  hitched  his  chair  nearer  to 
the  curate's.  He  proceeded  to  tell  a  touching 
story  of  an  aged  father  dependent  upon  him, 
and — would  Strange  oblige  him  with  ten 
pounds  ? 

'^  Haven't  got  a  cent  to  spare,  Mr.  Slipstone. 
Hard  up,  from  advancing  your  pay  myself  until 
Mr.  Selvey's  remittance  reaches  me  from  abroad. 
Really  cannot." 

Mr.  Slipstone  had  thought  there  would  have 
been  no  diflSculty.  His  character,  he  might 
humbly  have  thought,  was 

"  Equal  to  anything,  Slipstone,  you  design  to 
do,  except  getting  blood  out  of  a  stone,  or 
turning  wishes  into  coin." 

"  Then  you  do  desire  to  serve  me,  Chap- 
man?" 

"Who    wouldn't,    Slipstone,    after    hearing 

VOL.  11.  B 
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those   grand   creations   of    yours    yesterday'^" 

It  was  so  kind  of  him  to  say  that.  He,  Slip- 
stone,  was  very  hard  up.  Would  his  dear 
young  friend  mind  borrowing  the  ten  pounds 
for  him  from  the  senior  warden — only  a  little 
advance  to  meet  a  sick  and  aged  father's  press- 
ing needs  ?  " '  Blessed  are  the  merciful/  Chap- 
man, you  know." 

"  Ah  !  Slipstone,  '  The  borrower  is  servant  to 
the  lender.'  No  beatitudes  on  him.  Besides, 
I  couldn't,  as  a  stranger,  ask  the  warden  such  a 
favour." 

Mr.  Slipstone  grew  somewhat  hurt,  some- 
what pompous  in  manner.  He  would  have 
thought  that  his  character,  with  the  credentials 
produced,  was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  asking 
that. 

^'  Well,  then,  go  and  ask  him.  Why  should  I 
ask?  Moreover,  he  could  easily  resist  me,  but 
your  simple  presence  would  draw  it,  when  my 
personal  insignificance  would  button  up  like 
magic  every  pocket  he  has  got." 

Mr.  Slipstone  smiled  as  if  pleased  at  the  com- 
pliment_,  and  quite  mollified.  He  would  think 
of  it.     "  Only,  Strange,  don't  mention  to  any- 
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one,  to  anyone  miiid,  that  I  wished  to  borrow  a 
little  money.  It  will  reduce  my  ministerial 
influence,  you  know." 

'^  x\ll  right,  Chrysostom.  Now  for  some  work. 
Will  you  take  the  weddings  ?" 

"  Certainly." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


MAN  TO  MAN. 


*'  T)E  careful,  Mrs.  Bostock,  what  you  do  with 

-D     Mr.  Slipstone." 

Such  were  Strange's  words  ere  he  left  the 
house.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  said. 
^'  lend  him  nothing,"  but  he  had  incautioush' 
sealed  his  own  lips. 

"  Be  careful  what  you  do." 

"  Oh !  Strange,  he's  a  good  man.  Don't  let 
jealousy  get  hold  of  you,  my  dear  boy." 

She  put  on  one  of  the  old  motherly  airs  which 
he  knew  as  a  youth,  pnt  on  in  moments  of  ten- 
derness then ;  when  he  had  fallen  from  a  tree, 
fought  wdth  a  bigger  boy,  or  rolled  down  a 
bank,  and  come  home  with  wounds  on  bod}' 
and  bumps  on  head.      Strange   gave   a  little 
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laugh,  and  fled.  As  he  might  not  explain^  he 
had  better  disappear. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  off  the  ground,  Mr. 
Slipstone  had  her  in  full  and  delighted  talk, 
showing  her  the  beautiful  way  in  which  he  was 
working  out  that  illustration,  and  then  gradu- 
ally bringing  in  the  aged  father.  Gradually  he 
worked  upon  the  woman,  ordinarily  so  sternly 
strong,  with  the  ailments  of  that  interesting 
and  suffering  octogenarian  that  she  was  almost 
ready  to  cry  out,  "  What  can  1  do  for  him  ?" 

*'  I'm  very  much  embarrassed  on  his  account, 
dear  Mrs.  Bostock ;  of  course  not  on  my  own. 
He  has  sent  me  such  a  pressing  letter  request- 
ing a  small  remittance,  and  owing  to  most  of 
my  money  being  in  that  unfortunate  portman- 
teau  *' 

"  It  is  unfortunate.     Can  I  do  anything"?" 

*'  Well,  I  scarcely  like  to  ask  you.  I  was 
merely  seeking  sympathy  in  what  is  to  me 
almost  a  heart  anguish.  Ten  pounds  would 
indeed  be  of  great  service." 

Oh!  she  was  so  sorry  she'd  only  got  five 
pounds  of  her  own  at  liberty ;  if  that  would  be 
of  any  use 
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"It  will,  it  icillj  dear  Mrs.  Bostock_,  of  tre-^ 
meiidovis  nse  ;  be  as  balm  in  Gilead  and  water 
in  the  desert  to  my  dear,  dear  necessitous 
father." 

And  so  he  got  it. 

*'  Now  for  the  warden,"  said  the  sacred 
orator.     "  I  wonder  if  he'll  bleed." 

The  warden  had  no  church  funds  in  hand. 

Could  he  help  him  in  a  most  pitiable  dilemma  'f 
&c. 

The  warden  was  a  butcher  and  a  man  of 
bowels_,  but,  it  being  Monday  morning_,  he  had 
been  to  the  early  cattle  fair  and  "  bowt "  such  a 
lot  of  *''bee-asts"  that  he  had  come  home 
"  cleaned  aht."  If  he'd  call  "  abaht  Thorsdee," 
he'd  see  if  he  could  manage  "  owt "  when  money 
came  in. 

Would  the  junior  warden  help  him  ? 

*'  Yo  may  try  'm  ;  but^  if  he  does,  o'll  yet  my 
hat." 

When  Strange  left  the  house,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "Now's  my  time  for  the  infirmary.  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  with  that  fellow." 

Arriving  there^  he  met  with  his  friend,  the 
house  surgeon. 
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"  I  want  some  talk  with  that  man  privately. 
I  suppose  he  can  bear  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  Be  gentle  with  him.  He  is  suffering* 
from  some  iujuiy  to  the  brain,  probably  in  the 
tempero-sphenoidal  lobe,  and,  if  he  gets  excited, 
it  may  lead  on  to  meninginitis." 

*'  Indeed !  I  was  in  hopes  the  worst  was 
over." 

'•  I  think  it  is.  But,  if  anybody  should  excite 
him  very  much^  there  might  be  iucoherence 
again  and  maniacal  paroxysms,  so  don't  talk  to 
him  too  much." 

"Thanks.  Don't  let  the  nurses  come  too 
near." 

"  Fortunately  he's  been  put  in  a  little  room  by 
himself,  the  one  which  Mrs.  Witney  has  vacated — 
Nutmeg  Lane  traged}^,  you  know — and  I'll  tell 
the  nurse  not  to  go  near  until  she  sees  you." 

*'  Do,  that's  a  good  fellow.  I'll  be  very 
careful." 

Events,  however,  scarcely  went  so  smooth  as 
the  surgeon  desired.  Laid  on  a  bed  was  a  man 
of  some  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  his  head 
bound  round  with  a  great  white  band  of  lint, 
and   looking    refreshed    and    relieved   by   the 
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completion  of  his  "  dressing."  A  lowish  type 
of  countenance^  somewhat  beetle-browed,  and 
having  sunken  eyes  which  gave  natural  ad- 
vantages for  manufacturing  a  darkling  scowl. 
It  was  a  littleish  face,  and  a  somewhat  jockey- 
sized  form,  yet  probably  the  man  was  one  of 
great  quickness  and  activity  in  anything  manual 
which  he  had  to  do.  The  white  cravat  of  the 
visitor  darkened  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  he 
prepared  at  once  to  receive  cavahy.  In  fact, 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  such  an  instant 
and  violent  dislike  to  Strange  that  it  made  his 
presence  unendurable.  ^^Awm  a  Keth^lic." 
This  was  tantamount  to  saying,  "  I  must  not 
be  spoken  to."  Indeed,  Strange  had  often  been 
amused  when  he  had  gone  from  bed  to  bed  to 
notice  the  trembling  and  horrified  eagerness 
with  which  the  attendant  in  the  rooms  rushed 
up  and  whispered,  with  an  awful  warning,  depre- 
cating manner,  ^^He's  a  Catholic,  sir/'  followed 
afterwards  in  private  by  the  explanation,  '•  You 
know,  Mr.  Chapman,  we  have  such  strict  orders 
about  them  not  to  allow  any,"  &c. 

"  Awm  a  Keth'lic,  an^  if  yo  dunna  pike  off, 
aw^U  ca^  eawt  for  t'  felley  as  minds  us." 
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''I  hope  you're  a  good  Catholic,  aud  that 
jour  accident  happened  in  something  which 
your  priest  could  not  blame." 

"  Ou  ay,  aw  reet ;  but  he  wonna  stond  yore 
coming  an'  prateing  to  me." 

^'  I  know  that,  my  good  fellow ;  but  you  are 
not  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Truckle,  the  chap- 
lain, told  me  that,  and,  if  he  hadn't,  your  face 
would  tell  me  now." 

The  man  glared  at  this  charge  of  lying,  a 
vicious,  vengeful  pair  of  white  dots  burning  in 
his  furtive  eyes,  as  he  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
curate's  broad,  steady  gaze  with  impudent 
snatches  of  stealthy  stare.  He  could  not  meet 
that  scrutiny,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  either  ashamed  of  his  lie  or  cowed 
as  yet  by  his  visitor. 

"I  should  like,^'  said  Strange,  mildly,  '^to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  about  spiritual  things/'' 

"  Aw  want  nowt  wi'  Gospel  stuff." 

"  But  the  Gospel  wants  you." 

"  Then  it  shanna  ha'  me.  Can't  a  felley 
lig  yer  i'  peace  without  sich  chaps  as  yo', 
wi'  mouths  full  o'  soft,  coming  plaguing 
uz?" 
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'^  But,  you  know,  you've  been  doing  wrong, 
and  need  forgiveness." 

"Aw've  done  nowt  wrang." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  and  the  man  whose  life 
you  sought  forgives  you,  and  wishes  you  to  ask 
Another's  pardon." 

"  It's  a  lee,  an'  a  whopper,  too." 

"No.  You  and  two  others  met  a  young  man 
and  tried  to  take  his  life.  You  left  the  other 
two  to  attack  him  in  front,  while  they  struck 
him  down  from  behind  with  their  bludgeons. 
He  struck  your  life-preserver  out  of  your  hand, 
felled  you  by  a  back-hand  blow,  leaped  over 
your  body,  ran  away,  and  escaped." 

A  stare  of  intense  astonishment. 

"  Blast  'em,  which  on  'em's  split  ?" 

"  Neither  of  them,  Charley." 

*'Thah's  leeing,  mon.     They  mun  ha'  done." 

"I've  told  you  some  truth.  I'll  tell  you 
more.  As  you  fronted  that  young  man,  the 
bigger  fellow  behind  him  shouted  '  Now,  Char- 
ley,' and  you  made  a  cross-cut  to  head  bim  off 
the  other  street.  I'll  tell  you  some  more,  Char- 
ley. You  tried  it  on  one  night  before,  in 
Arthur^s  Road,  and  you  were  in  front  again, 
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and  you  were  jnst  on  the  point  of  turnings 
round  to  kick  bim  in  the  stomach  when  you 
saw  the  same  stick  raised  to  level  you.  That 
time  you  were  in  great  danger,  for  the  youngs 
man  had  got  his  loaded  stick  in  free  play,  and 
well  over  you.  Do  you  w^ant  auy  more  truth, 
Charley  r' 

""  Nawe,  uawe.  Aw  see  that  thah  knaws 
summat  abeaut  it." 

''  Then  you  believe  me  when  I  say  they  have 
uot  split  ?" 

The  man  lay  sullen,  watching  his  visitor 
with  a  face  into  which  dismay  crept  every 
moment.  His  bed-head  was  in  a  corner,  and 
gradually  he  edged  back  on  his  pillow  into  the 
congenial  gloom  of  the  recess.  But  he  seemed 
still  to  be  casting  inquiring  glances  into  the 
curate's  face,  as  if  there  was  an  ominous  chap- 
ter there  he  would  gladly  read.  And  yet  he 
durst  not  meet  that  steady,  unblinking  look, 
which  beat  him  down  worse  than  open  violence ; 
for  this  might  be  opposed,  but  that  subdued. 

Cowed  in  spite  of  his  life-long  effrontery,  con- 
fused, confounded,  notwithstanding  his  brazen- 
ed impudence,  this  duel  of  eyes  could  not  last. 
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The  weaker  man,  and  the  criminal  is  ever  that 
when  fairly  tackled,  sank  more  and  more  on 
his  pillow,  morally  overpowered. 

"Do  you  believe  me,  Charley?" 

He  would  not  speak,  but  lay  looking  like 
one  bound  that  expects  a  heavy  blow. 

The  sterner  side  of  the  young  clergyman's 
character  was  rousing  into  feeling  and  action. 

"  These  two  men  did  not  split.  Do  you  hear 
that,  my  man  V 

An  inarticulate  mumble  from  the  corner, 
where  the  man  lay  breathing  short  and  ster- 
torous. 

'*  They  did  not  need  to  split.  I  am  the  man 
whose  life  you  sought,  and  that  for  money  !" 

"  Thee !"  The  word  was  prolonged  like  a 
little  scream.  "  Thee !  Niver.  Nawe.  Niver. 
Aw  never  melled  o'  thee.  Th'  felley  we  seed  i' 
th'  poopit  wasn't  like  thee;  an'  they  said  he 
wor  th'  kewritt." 

''Come,  come,  Charley,  it  won't  do.  You 
knew  me  quite  well  enough  to  single  me  out 
from  others  in  the  streets." 

The  man  looked  down  with  a  stony  stare, 
moving  his  jaw  as  if  he  were  biting  gravel. 
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But    the  jail-bird's   acuteness   had   only   been 
surprised,  not  overthrown. 

*'  Thah  conua  prove,  mon,  that  aw  did  owt." 
"  1  can  sware  that  you  are  the  very  man  I 
knocked  down  in  the  very  place  where  the 
policeman  can  prove  he  found  you  immediately 
afterwards.  I  can  sware  that  you  are  one  of 
the  men  w^ho  was  after  me  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. There  are  those  that  can  prove  that  this 
business  was  all  talked  over  and  arranged 
beforehand  J  and  who  can  prove  that  Wideface 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Weel,  aw'm  blawed  ;  aw  ham  for  sure." 
"  It  can  be  proved  that  you  are  of  bad  char- 
acter, Charley,  have  been  with  bad  characters, 
and  have  tried  to  get  some  into  this  business 
who  wouldn't  take  it.  Have  I  shown  you 
enough  V 

*'  By  th'  masSj  aw'm  a  lifer  this  toime." 
"  That  depends,  Charley.     I've  said  that  I've 
already  forgiven  you.     I'll  make  you  a  promise.. 
If  you  tell  me  who  put  you  on  this  job,  I'll  dc' 
all  that  I  can  to  quash  a  trial  for  it." 
"  Nawe,  will  yo  doo  that  ?" 
**  I  will." 
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"Then  shak  hands.  Oiiy  aw^m  feart  aw 
conna  tell  yo  gradeley  as  mich  as  yo  m-dy 
expect." 

*'  Tell  me  truthfully  all  you  know,  and  I'll 
work  for  you.  I've  got  an  enemy,  and  I  don't 
know  who  he  is  or  why  he  would  injure  me.  I 
want  to  go  and  tell  that  man  that  I'll  deal  with 
him  as  I'm  dealing  with  you,  that  I'll  forgive 
hin],  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  why  he  wishes 
to  harm  me.  Now,  Charley,  who  put  you  on 
this  job?" 

"  Aw'm  blest  if  aw  knaw." 

"Don't  know!"  exclaimed  Strange,  looking 
utterly  sold.     "  You  must  know." 

"  Aw  dunno."  And  the  man  told  his  story. 
He  said  he  had  been  doing  a  stretch  for  chiving 
(stabbing)  a  bloke  in  a  public-house,  and  had 
got  his  ticket,  and  come  back  from  Portland, 
when  a  lass  of  his,  an  old  sweety,  Nan — her  as 
is  called  Ann  Gresley — met  him,  and  took  him 
to  her  lodgings.  Nan  had  some  brass,  but  it 
all  went  in  a  little  while,  hers  as  well  as  his, 
and  then  they  had  to  think  of  doing  something. 
"  Hoo'd  he-ard  that  a  man  hoo  knowed  wanted 
a  felley  for  a  job  in  Yorkshire,  and  this  man  hoo 
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brought  to  him,  a  felley  Hke  hissel,  and  he  said 
that  he  wanted  somebody  to  nobble  a  cove 
down  in  Whittlemore,  and  there  would  be  fifty 
for  it  when  it  was  done.     That  was  all." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  under- 
took a  murder,  and  j^ou  don't  know  who  you 
were  to  do  it  for  ?" 

<'  What  odds,  so  th'  blunt  wur  sure  ?" 

"  And  who  was  the  man  that  employed  you 
to  employ  others  along  with  yourself?" 

Charley  gave  a  name,  said  he  wur  a  dark  un, 
and  "nowt"  would  be  got  out  of  him.  Nan 
knew  him,  but  *'  hoo'd  geet  lagged,"  and,  being 
in  Pentonville,  would  tell  nothing,  unless  it  led 
to  her  liberation,  and  even  then  hoo'd  be 
"feart,"  unless  they  *' geet "  her  away  out  of 
this  man's  reach. 

There  was  something  strangely  puzzling, 
terribly  depraved,  in  all  this ;  but  the  curate  did 
not  disbelieve  him.  He  thought  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  given  more  help  in  unmasking  this 
unknown  man  and  his  unknown  employer ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  Charley  had  sunk  so  low  that 
in  another  land  he  might  have  easily  been  en- 
rolled in  a  band  of  sicarii. 
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''  Yore  jannock  neaw  ?"  said  the  man,  looking 
up. 

"  What  do  you  mean  f 

*'  Whoy,  yoll  stond  t'  yer  promise." 

Strange  stayed  with  him  some  little  time,  but 
his  heart  was  so  sickened,  and  the  man  seemed 
so  utterly  dead  to  all  that  w^as  religious,  and  so 
repellant  of  its  offers,  that  he  left  him — a  rare 
exception — without  exercising  his  office. 

When  he  got  home,  he  found  Mr.  Slipstone 
making  himself  very  comfortable  by  the  aid  of 
some  mulled  ale,  which  Rebekah  had  thought 
needful  for  sustaining  the  great  man's  remark- 
able gifts  and  keeping  out  the  cold.  He  had  a 
capacity  for  making  those  about  him  understand 
that  there  were  many  things  needful  for  one  so 
highly  organised  as  himself,  which  were  not 
necessary  for  others  of  a  commoner  texture. 

"  Have  some  of  it  with  me,  Chapman." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

The  young  man  had  come  to  consult  with 
the  elder^  as  one  of  greater  spiritual  experience 
than  himself,  about  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
case ;  but  the  mulled  ale  and  the  epicurean  look 
and  attitude  jarred  with  his  purpose,  and  he 
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left  the  gifted  orator  minus  of  himself  as  an 
audience. 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  put  the  various  religi- 
ous difficulties  of  Charley's  case  before  hira,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  and  feel  how  thoroughly 
ignorant  this  man  was  of  the  practical,  spiritual 
metaphysics  of  his  profession.  A  case  of  diffi- 
culty of  conscience^  of  a  mind  groping  for 
light,,  of  a  soul  perplexed  on  the  great  questions 
of  moral  responsibility,  of  one  in  spiritual  dead- 
ness  needing  arousing,  and  the  modes  in  which 
it  might  be  done,  of  a  heart  dead  set  against 
God  and  goodness,  and  inimical  to  all  that  is 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled — these  seemed  to  be 
things  which  were  as  new  to  the  man  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  them  from  another,  and 
never  found  out  their  absolute  necessity  from 
the  workings  of  his  own  spirit  within,  and  the 
dreadful  examples  of  the  world  without,  which 
he  must  have  met  with  in  his  long  ministerial 
career. 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?"  said  Strange  to  himself, 
"  and  what  sort  of  a  life  has  he  led  all  these 
years  V 

He  pressed  him  to  go  and  see  the  case  that 
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very  Monday  afternoon.  The  industrious  gentle- 
man was  unable  to  walk  across  the  way  to  look 
at  it  until  the  following  Wednesday  morning. 

'^  Knocked  up,  you  know,  Chapman,  with  my 
efforts  yesterday.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


GLITTER    AND    GOLD. 


ON  the  Tuesday  mornmg,  cold  as  it  was. 
Strange  bad  betaken  himself  to  his  bed- 
room— now  become  his  own  again  by  the 
transfer  of  Rebekah's  to  Slipstone  and  a  part- 
nership in  the  little  servant's  to  herself.  She 
had  said  the  dear  man  had  better  not  go  out  of 
the  house  into  lodgings,  now  that  she  had  got 
to  know  his  ways ;  and  "  we  may  not  keep  him 
long,  you  know,  my  boy."  To  do  that  dear  man 
justice,  he  had  no  inclination  to  leave  clover 
for  any  tufted  pasture  eaten  twice  over.  The 
curate  had  betaken  himself  to  refrigerated  quiet 
in  order  to  digest  his  evening  sermon  for  the 
little  gathering  at  Grey  Street.  He  had  broadly 
hinted  to  his  assistant  that  he  should  much  en- 
joy it  if  he  would  preach,  but  the  great  man, 
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with  peevish,  childish  lips — and  how  much  of  the 
child  there  is  in  all  great  men! — had  declined. 
His  reputation,  he  said,  would  not  allow  him 
to  take  any  week-day  sermon  unless  it  had 
been  duly  announced  to  the  public. 

*^  And  what  that  public  will  make  of  your 
reputation,  when  I  tell  it  what  I  know  of  your 
sermons,  my  boy,  will  be  a  caution,"  said 
Strange  to  himself;  but  the  external  man  only 
bowed  gravely,  and  said  he  presumed  Mr. 
Slipstone  knew  best.  But  he  felt  that  in  the 
atmosphere  which  hung  about  the  orator  he 
could  not  bend  his  attention  to  preparing  his 
notes.  He  remembered  hearing  him  go  out, 
and  then  he  became  lost  in  his  task  to  outer 
things.  Mr.  SHpstone  went  out,  favoured  the 
snow  with  making  a  few  patterns  of  his  boots 
upon  its  virgin  breast,  and  then  came  in  quite 
knocked  up.  At  least,  he  might  have  been  from 
the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Bostock  treated  him. 

"  It's  a  terrible  cold  morning,  Mr.  Slipstone, 
and  you've  actually  been  out  I  Let  me  mull 
you  a  little  ale." 

Mr.  Slipstone  acknowledged  that  he  had 
qualified  for  an  Arctic  explorer  by  taking  a  run 
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I'ound  a  few  streets  and  suiffing  a  little  of  the 
air,  and  be  really  could  do  with  it  if  Mrs.  Bos- 
tock  would  not  mind  being  so  kind  as  *'  to " 

The  man  in  the  tireless  room  above  was  in 
too  deep  abstraction  to  hear  these  voices  below. 

''  Do  take  a  little  more,  Mr.  Slipstone.  Just 
this  little  drop  in  the  bottom  of  the  jug ;  do, 
sir." 

"  Well,  really,  Mrs.  Bostock,  you  are  positive- 
ly irresistible.  Ah !  thank  you.  I  suppose 
1  must,  as  you  are  so  very  kind  and  pressing." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Mr.  Slipstone,  of  course 
nobody  must  have  the  faintest  idea  whom 
you're  alluding  to,  but  do  you  think  you^ll  have 
your  new  sermon  ready  by  Sunday  night  wdth 
the  illustration  in  it?" 

"Well,,  I  cannot  say.  The  thing  is  working 
in  my  mind,  and  I  can  only  speak  when  it  is 
given  to  me  to  do  so.  The  theme  is  such  a 
grand  one  that  I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  come 
forth  unless  in  one  of  my  highest  flights,  when 
I  am  literally  lost  to  everything,  when  I  only 
know  that  I  live  by  the  grand  visions  which  are 
floating  before  the  inner  eye,  and  the  hot  lava 
torrent  of  words  that  are  streaming  from  my 
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imbidden,  unthought  of,  uncontrolled,  unshaped 
by  the  conscious  formative  faculty.  I  must 
seriously  think  of  it_,  and  I  hope  that  on  Sun- 
day evening  it  may  be  given  to  me  to  be  in 
such  a  mood." 

When  Mr.  Slipstone  had  delivered  himself 
thus,  he  sipped  up  the  last  drop  of  the  mulled 
ale,  sighed,  and  stared  greatly  into  the  fire,  as 
if  one  of  the  mental  offspring  of  this  divine 
afSatns  were  just  then  in  j^cirturitione, 

"  Dear,  wonderful  man,"  Rebekah  murmured 
in  her  heart,  as  she  silently  transferred  glass, 
mug,  and  herself  outside,  lest  she  should  disturb 
the  gifted  hour.  "Dear, wonderful  man  !  What  a 
pillar  of  the  Church,  with  such  amazing  powers. 
He  ought  to  be  a  bishop !" 

Strange  was  descending  into  the  passage  for 
his  coat  and  hat  as  she  entered  it.  A  look  at  the 
glass  and  mug,  followed  by  an  upbraiding  glim- 
mer oat  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  nearest  to  her. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  she  said,  softly — very  softly 
for  one  of  her  iron  manner — "  don't  look  so. 
You  know  my  motive." 

"  Quite,"  with  a  reproachful  shake  of  the  head. 
He   left   the   great   man  to  the  silence  which 
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genius  must  have,  and  went  on  bis  way  to  do 
work  he  must  not  require  from  his  assistant. 

"  Poor  woman  !  Have  I  done  right  in  keep- 
ing what  I  know  from  her  ?  In  the  game  of 
letting  him  seem  to  fool  me,  I'm  letting  him 
actually  fool  her.  However,  nothing  of  any 
-consequence  beyond  coddling  the  self-conceited 
drone  has  occurred,  and  to-morrow — yes,  to- 
morrow night,  when  he  goes  to  bold  forth  for 
Knowles,  and  is  out  of  the  way,  I'll  give  her  a 
broad  hint,  with  an  illustration ,  as  she  seems  to 
want  one  of  some  sort  or  other  very  badly." 

He  descended  to  the  little  new  street  in  the 
valley  where  the  Whinfields  lived. 

The  sound  of  a  man's  foot  leaving  the  back 
door,  and  the  whisk  of  a  dog's  tail  disappearing, 
told  him  that  Master  Ben  had  bolted^  as  usual, 
while  Fanny  opened  the  front  door. 

"  Mother's  very  weak,  sir^  and  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  you  V'  Fanny  had  lost  with  him  now  all 
that  flighty,  nervous  shyness  which  used  to 
make  her  quit  the  house  incontinent  when  be 
came.  With  others  she  still  did  it,  for  her 
whole  mental  organization  and  physical  powers 
of  fortitude  were  in  certain  ways  quite  unstrung. 
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With  him,  having  got  over  all  difficulties  within 
herself,  she  could  now  be  more  childlike  and 
confiding  than  women  under  normal  conditions 
ordinarily  can. 

When  he  had  descended  from  ministering  to 
her  mother,  who  had  now  sunk  into  a  complete 
bedridden,  helpless  invalid,  he  found  Fanny 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  made 
him  a  gesture  which  said,  "follow  me  in 
silence,"  and  led  the  way  into  a  little  back 
room  where  a  fire  was  burning. 

''  Mother  can't  hear  us.  It's  the  silentest 
place  in  the  house,  and  Ben's  never  found  it 
out.  In  any  other  room  I  can  hear  all  he  says 
to  his  mates.  Jerry-built  houses  are  good  for 
that,  sir,"  she  said,  simply. 

Strange  was  just  going  to  ask  a  pertinent 
question  as  to  whether  she  had  heard  of 
a  certain  matter  that  touched  himself,  but  she 
interposed  and  put  him  off. 

"  You  are  so  like  somebody  I  once  knew  very 
well,  Mr.  Chapman." 

'indeed!" 

''  Yes,  you've  the  very  hair,  only  much  darker ; 
and  the  very  eyes,  only  they're  a  darker  and 
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greyer  blue;  and  the  very  movement  of  yonr 
lips  is  hers,  only  you're  a  man ;  and  the  verj- 
chin,  only  it's  broader  and  fuller.  Yes,  and 
sometimes  I  see  it  in  your  very  walk,  only  yours 
is  more  masterful,  and  wants  the  little  tripping', 
gentle  manner  ;  besides,  you  take  great  swing- 
ing strides_,  and  she  had  a  gentle  way  of  going 
along,  as  if  she  trod  on  air,  and  couldn't  crush  a 
fly  if  it  got  under  her  bonny  little  foot." 

"  Humph  !  I'm  afraid  she's  off  her  head  again 
this  morning,"  thought  the  curate  within  himself, 

"  Yes,"  continued  Fanny^  in  a  prattling,  child- 
ish way,  *•'  you're  very  like,  though  you  aren't." 

"Clean  gone,"  said  the  curate,  internally. 
"How's  the  moon,  I  wonder?  No.  That's 
right." 

*'  She  was  a  dear  good  girl  was  Edith  ;  pure 
as  charity,  and  beautiful  as  a  golden  rose,  if 
there  ever  was  one.  Yes_,  you're  very  like,  and 
you  aren't,"  she  continued,  looking  at  him  in- 
tently, as  she  sat  with  meek  crossed  hands. 

"  Things  are  getting  funny  with  me,"  thought 
the  curate.  "  It  was  only  the  other  day  a 
dying  woman  spoke  to  me  as  if  we  had  met 
before^  clearly  meaning  that  I  reminded  her  of 
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somebody  else.  What  a  beautiful  girl  that  was 
who  was  waiting  upon  her !" 

"  You  never  knew  Edith,  Mr.  Chapman  ?" 

"No;  who  was  Edith?" 

"  Yes,  she  would  be  before  your  remembrance, 
and  she  has  long  been  dead.  Poor  Edith 
Snowden,  she  got  scant  mercy,  and  so  good  I 
And  I  got  scant  mercy,  and  so  bad !" 

She  was  rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  her  chair,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the 
fire. 

"  She's  mad/'  said  the  curate,  internally 
again,  ''  but  I  believe  there's  method  in  it." 

"  And  who  was  Edith  Snowden,  Miss  Whin- 
field?" 

''  Oh  !  a  meat  dealer's  daughter,  but  you 
never  knew  her." 

'•'  No.  But  tell  me  something  about  her,  Miss 
Whinfield." 

"  Miss,  indeed.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  called 
Miss." 

"  She's  getting  wrought  up,"  said  the  curate 
to  himself.  '^  But  I  wonder  what  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all?"  as  he  saw  her  relapse  into  her 
brooding  fit. 
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*'  Where  did  she  come  from  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  AVhat  ?  Edith  ?  Oh !  she  came  from 
Eotherford." 

*^  And  did  she  ever  get  married  f 

"To  be  sure ;  but  I  don't  know  where,  and  I 
forget  her  husband's  name,  only  I  know  it  was 
somewhere  in  Hallamshire.  Her  friends  were 
disagreeable,  and  wouldn't  make  things  nice, 
and  so  she  wouldn't  be  married  from  her  own 
home.  She  married  well — a  gentleman.  I  for- 
get his  name.  My  own  troubles  knocked  that 
out  of  ray  head." 

"Indeed,  I  fear  you  have  had  many,  Miss 
Whinjaeld." 

"  Miss,  indeed !  If  he'd  been  just  and 
true,  I'd  been  Mrs.  long  ago.  Yes,  IVe  had 
troubles.  Some  of  you  ministers  have  a  deal 
to  answer  for,  Mr.  Chapman.  A  deal,"  and  she 
shook  her  head  solemnly,  looking  still  into  the 
fire. 

*'  It  would  be  curious  if  we  had  not.  We  are 
but  mortal." 

"Yes,  very  mortal.  Wonderfully  mortal," 
she  repeated,  looking  hard  at  him  in  a  quiet, 
absorbed,  solemn  way.     "  Wonderfully." 
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"But  what  minister  have  you  su£ferecl  in- 
justice from  ?" 

She  was  silent,  a  nervous  twitter  running 
over  her  lips,  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  keep 
the  doors  of  the  mouth  from  uttering  danger- 
ous words.  Strange  knew  from  the  resolute 
look  of  silence  that  she  would  soon  divulge. 

''  And  you've  had  great  troubles.  Greater, 
perhaps,  than  poor  Edith  ?" 

"  More  deserved.  Yes_,  I  must  tell  you ;  you 
are  so  like  Edith,  to  whom  I  could  have  told 
anything,  and  I  want  peace,  and  I  can't  have  it 
until  I  speak,  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible  load." 

How  wonderfully  and  fearfully  are  we  made ! 
Innocence  wronged  cannot  be  silent,  though 
speech  may  bring  in  calumny  from  front  and 
back  like  a  flood.  Guilt  wronging  cannot  be 
silent,  though  a  word  spoken  may  bring  the 
doomster  in  from  behind.  She  told  him  her 
secret,  gnawing  sorrow. 

Years  and  years  before,  when,  with  her  raven 
hair  and  black  eyes,  men  said  she  and  her 
friend  Edith  together  were  as  sunset  and  young 
night  bepaired,  she  met  in  the  Midlands  a 
young  minister.     He   seemed  to  fall  in  love 
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■u-ith  her,  as  she  fell  deeply,  devotedly  into 
love  with  him.  He  promised  her  marriage. 
He  carried  her  on  for  three  years,  and  then  he 
suddenly  married  another  without  any  warning- 
whatever.  A  brain  fever  followed  the  terrible 
stroke  of  astonishment  with  which  she  heard 
this  news,  and  memory  had  never  since  been 
freely  at  her  service.  "  And  that  man,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, I  have  often  seen  since  I  came  home  from 
the  asylum,  five  years  ago,  to  live  with  mother 
and  Ben." 

"  May  I  ask  who  is  the  man  ?" 

"  At  first  I  used  to  go  past  him  in  the  streets, 
not  knowing  who  he  was.  But  once  I  went — a 
friend  took  me  there  for  company — to  a  church, 
and  I  sat,  scarcely  knowing  what  was  going  on, 
when  I  saw  a  man  go  up  into  the  pulpit.  He 
had  on  a  black  gown,  and  that  thing  under- 
neath with  a  broad  silk  girdle  to  it,  the — the — 
what  do  you  call  it?" 

"  The  cassock." 

"Yes,  the  cassock.  He  was  all  silk.  And 
his  dark  face  might  have  been  silk  when  he 
smiled,  with  a  sort  of  set,  sweet  smile,  in  his 
preaching.     But  I  was  lost  to  it  all,  and  had 
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relapsed  into  my  old  trouble,  which  haunted  me 
terribly  at  that  time_,  when  this  man,  in  his 
preaching,  shouted  to  the  elect,  as  he  does. 
*  That's  not  for  me,  that  message,'  said  1,  '  for 
I'm  not  elect ;'  but  the  voice  was.  I  knew  it. 
I  looked  at  the  man.  It  was  Jeddy.  I  fainted, 
and,  when  I  came  to  myself  again  long  after, 
they  told  me  I  had  had  another  attack^  and 
was  then  in  the  asylum.  They  must  have  done 
some  good  to  me  this  last  time,  for  I've  been 
getting  better  ever  since.  I'm  better  than  I  was 
when  you  came,  and  they  say  in  a  few  years  I 
shall  be  all  myself  again.  But  then  my  youth 
is  gone,  my  good  looks  are  gone,  and,  oh !  Mr. 
Chapman,  I  did  have  such  beautiful  visions  of 
usefulness,  and  friends,  and  church,  and  schools 
when  I  became  a  minister's  wife ;  for  I  wasn't 
reared  like  Ben  here.  My  aunt  brought  me  up 
and  gave  me  good  schooling,  and  it  was  when 
living  with  her  that  I  met  Edith,  who  lived 
near  us  as  a  rich  young  lady's  companion,  and 
she  was  the  greater  lady  of  the  two ;  so  refined 
in  all  her  ways.     Poor  Edith  !" 

She  relapsed  again  into  deep  memories,  her 
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eyes  once  more  watching  the  tongues  of  flame 
frolicking  with  each  other. 

"And  you've  seen  him  since  you  returned?" 

"  Yes.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  goes 
by  me  with  a  blank  look,  as  if  I  might  be  some 
one  he's  seen  in  a  large  congregation  lately, 
whose  face  was  confused  in  memory  by  other 
intruding  faces  until  it  became  nothing  better 
than  a  haunting  generality." 

'•  Is  he  in  the  town  now  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"Never  mind  him^  Mr.  Chapman.  I  don't 
want  to  injure  him.  It  was  only  your  likeness 
to  Edith,  whom  he  came  north  to  marry,  that 
made  me  speak  of  him." 

"  But  won't  you  tell  me  his  name  so  that  we 
may  trace  Edith's  marriage  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  see.  We  could  do  that.  I'll  tell  you 
another  day.     In  a  month." 

"  Not  sooner  ?" 

"  No.  Now^  you  won't  tell  anybody  what 
I've  been  saying  to  you  ?" 

-No." 
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"  Thank  you.  I'm  better  already  for  telling 
you  my  troubles." 

Strange  left  her,  refraining  from  further 
pressure,  although  strongly  desiring  additional 
details  about  the  lady  who  was  so  like  himself 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother.  Who 
was  that  mother  ?  Who  was  his  father  ?  What 
had  become  of  his  sister?  These  were  ques- 
tions which  might  not  be  often  asked  in  the 
hurry  of  that  Whittlemore  life  into  which  he 
was  drifting  so  deeply,  but  they  were  of  undy- 
ing interest  to  him,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of 
a  clue  sent  a  thrill  through  his  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XXr. 


FACE  TO  FxVCE. 


TT7HEN  Strange  got  home,  he  was  somewhat 
'  '  surprised,  after  he  had  let  himself  silently 
into  his  house,  to  hear,  when  in  the  narrow 
little  passage  where  he  hung  his  hat  and  coat 
on  a  nail,  voices  that  had  a  ring  of  contention 
about  them.  And  this  was  what  had  happened. 
A  gentleman  had  called,  a  clerical  gentleman, 
clad  in  best  black,  with  black  gloves,  a  black 
walking-stick,  and  altogether  a  well-preserved, 
black,  glossy  look ;  a  gentleman  wearing  on  his 
fat,  flabby  face  a  sweet,  well-sustained  smile, 
but  flavoured  withal  by  a  sense  of  consequence 
and  dignity.  He  had  asked  for  Mr.  Slipstone, 
and,  on  the  little  maid  informing  him  that  the 
great  preacher  was  expected  in  every  moment, 
the  gentleman  had  said  that  he  would  wait. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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"Mr.  Slipstone  is  a  dear,  good  raan^  my  little 
girl,  is  he  not?"  and  a  loving  black  glove  went 
on  the  little  maidenly  head,  out  of  which  came 
a  statement  that  she  was  sure  he  was.  "  It  is, 
indeed,  a  privilege  for  a  house  like  this  to  con- 
tain such  an  able  exponent  of  the  Message  to 
our  Master's  chosen." 

The  little  girl  might  not  have  known  what 
this  meant,  but  she  immediately  answered, 

"  xA^ud  master  too,  sir." 

The  gentleman  sat  a  little  while,  hearing 
sounds  above  his  head  which  suggested  to  his 
mind  a  common  experience,  the  lady  above 
titivating  to  receive  his  call  while  he  yielded 
his  precious  time  in  waiting  below.  Presently  a 
little  tap  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  tall,  gaunt 
female  in  a  high  muslin  head-dress  of  purest 
snow,  and  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  any  ordinary  man  who  had  got  ordinary 
eyes  and  feelings  properly  cowed  by  female 
influence. 

"It's  not  his  wife,"  thought  the  gentleman. 
*' Who  and  what  can  she  be?" 

"  Do  sit  down/'  he  said,  graciously,  as  he 
perceived   she   was    going   to    speak    to    him 
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respectfully,  grimly  standing.  "  Mr.  Chapman's 
housekeeper,  I  presume?  Do  sit  down,  and 
tell  me  something  interesting  of  this  dear 
^ood  man,  Mr.  Slipstone,  ^yhom  I  hear  so  much 
about." 

Rebekah  sat  down,  keeping  her  face  with 
saturnine  front,  and  her  eyes  with  a  kind  of 
black,  bilious  frostiness,  upon  the  gentleman. 

''  Oh !  yes,  he's  a  dear  good  man,  and  a 
wonderful  preacher." 

The  gentleman  smiled  with  exuberant  sweet- 
ness.    '•  I  suppose  you  don't  know^  me,  sir  V\ 

'- 1  really  do  not  remember  you  at  this  mo- 
ment. Have  you  at  any  time  come  under  the 
message  from  my  lips  T' 

"I  have,  indeed^  come  under  a  message 
fi'om  your  lips." 

"How  delightful  to  hear  it  I  I  think  you 
admitted  that  you  are  Mr.  Chapman's  house- 
keeper ?" 

'*More  than  that.  I  brought  him  up.  and  my 
poor  dear  boy,  sir,  like  myself,  has  come  under 
a  message  from  your  lips." 

''I  really  do  not  understand'you.  In  speak- 
ing to  persons  of  pooh-zish-ohn  you  will  allow 

t2 
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me  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  respect  due 
to " 

"  Their  virtues  and  character,  sir,  and  the 
life  behind  both,  sir,  as  in  your  case." 

The  gentleman  professed  to  receive  the 
compliment  with  his  usual  fat  smile  of  benig- 
nance  ;  only  there  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in 
Rebekah's  face. 

'^  You  knew  a  person,  sir,  of  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Smart,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted." 

"I  really  do  not  remember.  It  must  be  long 
ago." 

"  It  is.  When  you  were  at  Yeddon,  near  to 
Whisselton." 

''Oh!  yes,  I  have  some  faint  recollection. 
Some  nineteen  years  ago  ?  Did  you  know  her  T ' 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes.  I  was  Mr.  Fossett's  house- 
keeper. The  head  clergyman  of  that  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  not  quite 
easy. 

"^And  you  may  remember  that  there  came 
two  little  children  to  Whisselton  Rectory,  and 
your  friend,  Mrs.  Smart,  set  a  scandal  about 
us,  and  another  helped  her." 
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'•Dear  me,  how  very  wroDg,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, looking  severe. 

'^  Yes,  sir,  it  led  to  a  servant  leaving  the  best 
of  masters  against  his  will,  because  she  could 
not  stay  in  the  village  where  she  was  slander- 
ed. But  the  curiousest  thing  is  that  what  fell 
upon  the  head  of  the  innocent,  heedless  child 
has  fallen  upon  the  head  of  the  grown  man, 
and  the  same  lips  in  it  again." 

Rebekah^s  hard  look  hardened  to  adamant. 

""  I  really  do  not  understand  you  " — his  eyes 
were  swivelling  under  her  glance — "  in  speak- 
ing to  persons  of  pooh-zish-ohn  and  established 
kerricktore  there  is  a  respect  demanded " 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  as  in  speaking  of  a  person 
whose  character,  as  a  stranger,  is  to  be  made,  a 
consideration  and  a  hearing  may  fairly  be 
demanded.  You  did  not  speak,  sir,  of  your 
superior,  Mr.  Fossett,  in  the  way  I  wish  to 
speak  of  you." 

The  gentleman  sat  looking  helpless  and 
wordless.  How^  insolent  the  woman's  insinua- 
tions were. 

"I  shall  forgive  you  now  on  the  spot  the 
greatest  injury  to  a  poor  woman's  fair  name — the 
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greatest  that  can  be  done  her,  and  worse  when 
done  by  anointed  lips — but  I  think  as  it's  too  bad 
that  the  injury  done  to  the  child,  and  which  led 
to  his  being  sent  away,  and  all  the  troubles 
which  have  come  upon  him  since,  it's  too  bad 
that  they  should  fall  upon  him  when  a  man." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  woman,"  ex- 
claimed the  cleric,  losing  his  patience,  as  he 
had  lost  already  the  regulation  treacley  smile. 

"  That  child  was  Strange  Chapman,  and  the 
man  is  the  Reverend  Strange  Chapman." 

^'Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  you  have  joined  Mr.  Selvey, 
and  you  know  now,  sir^  what  he  is  '■* — a  dark- 
ling glance  of  scorn — ^'in  setting  everybody 
against  my  poor  boy,  and  Miss  Shakshaft,  her 
as  is  so  good  where  she  takes :  and  we've 
had  great  trouble  over  it  this  fifteen  months 
ever  since  we  came  here." 

The  gentleman  could  not  get  up  even  the 
usual  professional  remarks  in  cases  of  sorrow. 
They  might  have  had  accusing  voices  for  him- 
self. He  sat  silentj  moving  knees  and  hands 
in  his  impatience  at  being  taken  to  task  by 
such  a  person,  bearing  a  bitter  lip  and  dew- 
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laps  suggesting  vinegar  rather  than  honey. 
Conscience,  however,  was  his  heaviest  foe. 

"  And  I'll  forgive  you  all  as  has  been  said  and 
done  against  myself,  and  he  doesn't  know  any- 
thing of  that,  if  you'll  use  your  influence  to  put 
all  these  slanders  down  ;  for  they  are  slanders 
against  Mr.  Chapman,  and  nothing  else.  He's 
as  good  as  gold,  and  he's  come  to  do  good,  and 
people  as  hadn't  good  in  them,  but  bad,  didn't 
like  it.     And  I  can't  bear  such  goings  on." 

"  Mrs.  Housekeeeper." 

"My  name  isn't  Housekeeper.  It's  Bostock; 
a  name  well  come  by." 

"  Mrs.  Bostock,  when  you  address  the  Eever- 
end  Jedidiah  Knowles  again,  remember " 

"Jedidiah?  Jeddy!  Oh!  oh!"  Strange 
just  then  letting  himself  in  heard  the  last  words, 
and  comprehended  at  once. 

"I  must  stop  this  useless  chatter,  although 
Rebekah  is  letting  off  the  superheated  steam." 

He  entered  the  room  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  held  out  his  hand,  apologised  for  his 
excellent  old  housekeeper's  mistaken  zeal,  a 
zeal  quite  unnecessary,  too,  inasmuch  as  his 
own   work  and  character,   he  felt   sure,  when 
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known  would  justify  him  entirely — all  of  which 
Mr.  Knowles  received  very  sullenly,  like  a  per- 
son not  in  the  best  of  tempers  with  himself  and 
those  around.  There  might  have  been  an  awk- 
ward pause  at  this  point,  for  Strange  felt  more 
inclined  to  read  the  man  than  address  him,  and 
Mr.  Knowles  was  busy  in  getting  up  that  patri- 
archal dignity  necessary  for  the  young  and  un- 
beneficed clergy,  which  had  been  taken  down  so 
terribly  by  a  woman,  and  one,  alas !  who  knew 
too  much.  Ah !  if  he  had  not  injured  her  in 
merely  wishing  to  cast  mud  at  a  house,  and  that 
the  house  of  his  personal  and  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior, when  he  was  little  better  than  a  curate 
himself,  the  dignity  which  had  grown  in  him 
and  about  him_,  as  the  great  man  with  the  great 
Miss  Shakshaft,  might  have  come  back  by  the 
rebound  of  habit  with  little  effort.  But  it  would 
not.  The  man\s  countenance  had  clouded  with 
anger  in  fermentation,  and  would  not  clear,  his 
broadcloth  and  the  figure  it  infolded  had  gone 
limp,  his  hands  hung  down,  his  feet  got  into 
undignified  attitude,  and  all  in  view  of  a 
young  man  whom  he  had  discredited  in  mere 
wanton  party  spirit — that  young  man  who  sat 
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there  looking  at  him,  strong,  vigorous,  courteous, 
but  unabashed,  and,  -worst  of  all..  Avith  a  brain 
palpably  working  in  a  character-scrutiny  which 
boded  him  no  good.  It  was  oppressive  to  Mr 
Knowles,  and  he  could  get  up  no  words.  More- 
over, the  young  man's  glances  told  him,  skilled 
in  such  things,  that  their  psychic  relations  were 
being  settled,  and  that  not  to  his  own  advant- 
age. 

Strange,  who  had  no  great  inclination  to 
say  much,  was  just  about  to  make  a  courteous 
remark,  when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Slip- 
stone  entered,  seemingly  in  high  spirits. 

"Mr.  Knowles  —  the  Reverend  Jedidiah 
Knowles — has  called  to  see  you,  Slipstone." 

"  Oh  I  indeed.  I  do  feel  proud,  as  a  stranger, 
of  this  call,"  he  exclaimed,  with  offered  hand, 
*'and  of  your  kind  invitation  for  to-morrow 
evening.  It  is  indeed  an  honour  to  receive  a 
call  from  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
north  of  England  of  our  party,  one  who  is 
known  over  all  the,"  &c.,  &c. 

Strange  bowed  himself  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  chatter,  and  left  the  pair  to  cultivate  each 
other.     Judging  by  the  hearty  voices  and  pro- 
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testations  half  an  hour  afterwards  at  the  door, 
this  part  of  Mr.  Knowles's  call  was  more  agree- 
able than  the  former. 

Next  morning  Strange  said  to  Slipstone  at 
breakfast, 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  call  upon  that  man  in 
the  infirmary,  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
case.  It's  a  singularly  interesting  one,  and  you 
might  do  good.  I  shall  be  up  by  the  cemetery 
most  of  the  day  visiting,  and,  as  that  part  of 
the  parish  is  too  far  away  to  leave  and  return 
to  it,  I'll  lunch  with  a  friend,  and  go  on  with 
my  work  afterwards." 

Mr.  Slipstone  pulled  a  severe,  calculating, 
important  face,  as  if  estimating  the  weighty  and 
engrossing  duties  of  the  day,  and  considering 
if  he  could  possibly  oblige  him  by  edging  in  the 
visit  betwixt  others.  Mr.  Slipstone  had  grown 
somewhat  in  stiffness  since  so  many  people, 
during  these  last  weeks,  had  said  such  flatter- 
ing things  to  him.  "His  credentials,"  ''his 
little  powers,"  "  his  experience,  and  the  weight 
which  it  necessarily  gave  to  his  character/'  were 
ideas  w^hich  he  had  aired  to  Strange  with  a  sub- 
dued hauteur  intended  to  imply  that  his  were 
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110  common  services,  and  he  must  not  be  asked 
to  take  up  common  duties. 

"  Come,  Slipstone,  do  you  mean  to  go,  or  do 
you  not  f  This  was  given  in  a  tone  which 
meant  "  I  insist  upon  your  going  this  time,  or 
we  part.'' 

It  was  somewhat  puzzling,  for  he  had  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  glamour  which  he  had  cast  over 
the  younger  man  last  Sunday,  and  none  of 
what  occurred  on  the  Monday ;  but,  used  to 
surprises  in  the  tenor  of  his  life,  his  instincts 
told  him  to  say  at  once  with  meek  and  injured 
air  that  he  would.  Strange  had  found  out  in- 
tuitively, by  the  contact  of  strong  nerves  with 
weak,  that  the  great  orator  would  soon  yield 
and  become  plastic  to  pressure  until  he  could 
escape.  He  had  regained  his  usual  air  by  the 
time  the  meal  was  over^  and  the  pair  separated 
on  their  several  errands. 

Mr.  Slipstone  had  to  see  the  senior  warden 
first. 

'*  Ay,  Mr.  Slipstone/'  said  the  worthy  butcher, 
"  o  wish  yo  could  a  letten  me  off.  0  can't 
manage  yo  ten  pund,  thing's  is  so  bad.  Will 
foive  do  V" 
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"  Well,  they  scarcely  would.  His  aged  father, 
he  had  heard  that  morning,  was  worse,  and  in 
sore  need,"  etc. 

Mr.  Slipstone  enlarged  on  the  theme  with  a 
pensive  manner  which  won  on  the  worthy  man. 

"  See,  Mr.  Slapst'n,  o've  a  woife  an'  fam'Iy 
meesel',  an'  a  howd  fath-er,  too.  Can  yo  man- 
age wi'  seven  pund  ten.     It's  that,  or  nowt." 

Mr.  Slipstone  said  he  would  make  an  effort  to 
do  so. 

"But  yo'll  gi'e  me  a  receipt,  yo  know?  For 
o  hevvent  known  yo  lang." 

Mr.  Slipstone  complied,  hoped  they  would 
become  old  friends,  and  was  soon  at  the  in- 
firmary, with  gold  chinking  in  his  pocket. 

*'  You  must  not  excite  him,  sir.  His  brain  is 
irritable  to-day/'  said  the  surgeon,  "and  very 
sensitive,  otherwise  he  is  clear  and  acute 
enough." 

When  shown  into  Flash  Charley's  ward  that 
gentleman  was  lying  on  his  back  staring  hard 
at  the  ceiling,  and  scorning  to  appear  to  notice 
who  was  entering.  He  must  have  seen,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  heard  saying,  "By  th' 
mass,  yer's  another  o'  them  city  missionaries," 
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Avben  Mr.  Slipstone  appeared  at  the  door.  The 
clergyman  advanced  to  the  bedside^  the  patient 
hitched  into  the  corner,  with  his  face  to  the 
Avail.  Mr.  Slipstone  began  spealdng^  but  in 
rather  a  weak  way. 

"  Won't  you  listen  to  me,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Geet  thee  whoam  (liome)  to  thee  mam." 

''I  really  should  like  a  word  with  you,  my 
friend.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  curate,  wished  me  as 
more  experienced  than  himself " 

''Eh?  What?  Th'kewritt?  He's  a  mon, 
he  is." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  young  friend  is  a  man^  and  he 
wishes  me  to  point  out  to  you " 

Charley  had  turned  round,  and  was  staring 
him  full  in  the  ftice,  having  detected  something 
in  the  voice. 

*^  Sent  thee,  mon?" 

*'Yes,  he  wished  me  to  come " 

"  Ah !  ah !  An'  thah's  takken  to  these  mar- 
locks,  eh?  Thah'rt  a  bowd  'un,  or  a  foo  an'  a 
sumph  to  come  wi'  that  mak  o'  talk  to  me." 

Mr.  Slipstone  seemed  to  think  the  man  was 
only  irritable,  and  went  on  in  what  he  thought 
a  soothing  way. 
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"Yes,  my  friend,  the  Gospel  says  there  is 
forgiveness  for  such  as  you." 

"  Gospel  be  hanged.  It's  thee  that  needs  it's 
fergiveness,  thah  dressed-up  lee." 

Mr.  Slipstone  seemed  surprised,  but  went  on 
-with  his  talk. 

''  Be  calm,  my  friend " 

"Aw  shanna  lang,  if  thah  tries  that  gam'  on 
Avi'  me.  Tell  me,  Smith,  hes  ta  rigged  theeseP 
up  i'  that  way  to  geet  to  me  ?" 

"My  name  is  Slipstone.  I  am  come,  my 
friend,  to  tell  you  that  the  promises  to  such  as 
you  are  exceedingly  precious,  and " 

"  Neaw  thah'll  drive  me  mad.  Thy  promises 
precious !  Does  ta  mind  that  promise,  Smith, 
when  we  went  to  Askrigg  to  kidnap  that  lad, 
and  th'  wench  banged  me  clean  through  th' 
winder?  Reckon  up  fair  noo,  and  say  what 
fresh  job  thah  wants,  and  then  we'n  talk. 
Thah  knows  thah  didn't  turn  up  what  Ann  an' 
me  bargained  for  when  we  stowl  them  pap- 
purs  fro'  Mrs.  Scaife.  Pay  me  noo,  an'  aw'll 
say  nowt." 

He  was  glaring  fiercely  on  the  man  he  took 
for  his  late  employer  in  crime. 
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Mr.  Slipstone  rose  alarmed,  and  was  rushing 
to  the  door,  it  would  seem,  to  call  in  the 
attendant  or  the  house  surgeon. 

"Aw  wonna  be  done!"  cried  the  madman, 
and  leaped  out  of  bed  with  a  great  bound,  in- 
tercepting him,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  his 
band  within  the  smart,  white  cravat.  "  Pay  meb, 
divil,  pay  meh  noo,  or  aw'll — "  and  he  shook 
him  until  his  grand  new  watch-guard  fluttered 
and  the  very  coins  rattled  in  his  pockets.  So 
tight  was  the  madman's  grip  betwixt  cravat 
and  throat  that  the  poor  preacher  ^vas  thugged 
out  of  all  power  of  calling  for  assistance.  "  Tak 
that,  an'  that,  an'  that,  thah  thieving  leer," 
and  at  every  w^ord  he  shook  him  until  the  last 
breath  in  his  lungs  seemed  crushed  out,  and  his 
senses  began  to  reel.  The  coins,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  rattled  more  audibly  at  every  shake,  all 
being  loose  in  his  right  hand  pocket. 

A  sudden  flash  of  glee  broke  on  the  crazy 
creature's  face.  Shaking  him  up  again,  he 
rifled  the  pocket  with  his  left  hand,  while  he 
kept  the  right  on  his  throat. 

"  By  gum !"  he  cried,  as  he  pulled  out  a 
handful,  his  eyes  glaring  wildly  at  the  coins. 
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Ee  withdrew  his  right  hand,  and  Mr.  Slip- 
stone  staggered  against  the  wall. 

''  Say  a  ^vord  or  stir,  an^  aw^ll  massykree 
thee  on  th^  spot." 

There  was  awful  earnestness  in  the  man's 
face. 

"  Let's  see  what  thah's  getten  i'  thee  parson's 
britches.  Thah's  as  mich  a  parson  as  me,  Jone 
Smith,  private  detective,  play-actor  when  thah's 
nowt  else  to  doo,  leer  an'  swinlin'  rogue 
whether  thah  does  owt  or  nowt.  When  did 
thah  ste-al  them  parson's  togs,  Smith  ?  Hes  ta 
takken  to  that  mak  o'  swinlin'  ?  Let's  see  if 
thah's  getten  ony  moer  whoites  an'  yallers" 
(rifling  his  pocket,  while  Slipstone  leaned  help- 
less and  terrified  against  the  wall).  ''  Thah's 
done  a  lot  for  aw  this,"  as  he  held  in  his  two 
hands  the  money  and  grinned  maliciously  in 
his  face.  "  Hes  ta  done  owt  at  Nan.  A  pal 
telled  me  hoo  wor  lagged.     Is  't  thy  wark?" 

He  looked  terribly  threatening.  Mr.  Slipstone 
trembled  and  groaned. 

"Aw'll  be  bund  thah's  seld  her,  an'  this  is 
what  thah's  getten,"  looking  viciously  at  the 
coin.     He    seemed   to   be   getting  wilder   and 
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Avilder.  "  Thali  blood-selling  coward  !  This  is 
what  thah's  getten  for  rounding  on  Nan  an^ 
lagging  her.  This  !  this  damnation  blood- 
money  !  this  gelt  that  grows  hot  as  hell  i^  my 
bond !  Aw'll  nut  touch  it.  It's  divvil's  money  ! 
Out,  withee,  out !  Ah  !  ah !  ah !"  and  he  sent 
the  whole  handful  crashing  through  the  window 
down  three  stories'  height  to  the  snows  below, 
shrieking,  laughing  the  while  in  mad  laughter 
and  dance  till  he  fell  heavily  down  in  a  fit,  his 
face  working  into  spasms,  his  mouth  foaming. 

Feet  were  heard  running. 

"  You've  been  attacked,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
attendant,  glancing  from  Slipstone  to  the  writh- 
ing madman. 

"  I — I — I — have — indeed,"  gasped  Mr.  Slip- 
stone.     "  He — he's — quite — m-mad." 

"  Clearly,  sir.  I'll  call  one  of  our  gentlemen. 
Just  come  into  the  next  room,  and  I'll  send  the 
nurse.  We'll  put  him  to  bed  again,  while  you 
arrange  your  cravat,  sir." 

Mr.  Slipstone  looked  terribly  hot  and  con- 
fused. There  was  water  in  the  room,  and  he 
tried  washing,  with  a  dim  idea  of  washing  off 
the  high  colour.    He  felt  that,  from  ear-tips  and 
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hair  roots  clown  to  throat-knot,  he  was  deepening 
crimson.  He  was  struggling  to  look  cool,  to  be- 
come cool,  and  to  cast  off  a  mental  pressure  like 
one  in  nightmare,  conscious  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  which  would  betray  him  as  soon 
as  the  house  surgeon's  eyes,  or  those  of  any  in- 
telligent person,  should  fall  on  his  face.  Low 
down  on  his  neck  the  blood  was  trickling,  where 
the  man  had  thrust  his  hand  behind  the  cravat 
and  torn  the  skin  with  his  long,  sharp  nails. 
But  this  did  not  weigh  with  him.  It  was  the 
terrible  sense  of  helplessness  in  a  department 
where  he  long  had  had  a  full  command,  his 
incapacity  to  throw  off  the  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment and  guilty  to  account  plausibly  for  what 
had  happened,  to  get  rid  of  the  thronging 
thoughts  and  fears.  What  a  volcano  he  stood 
upon !  At  any  moment,  anywhere,  some  one 
might  detect  him.  There  w^as  a  score  of  people 
like  this  man  Charley,  who  might  slake  their 
vengeance  on  him,  like  that  terrible  man  in  the 
south  whom  he  had  cheated,  and  that  woman 
Ann  Gresley.  There  w^ere  strolling  players 
clever  at  knowing  a  friend  "  dressed  for  a  part  " 
through  his   borrowed  plumes.     He   sat  down 
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a-faint  when  he  had  turDed  np  his  sleeves  and 
rolled  down  his  shirt  at  the  neck  for  a  wash. 
The  cries  of  the  maniac — John  Smith,  parson_, 
leer,  thief,  player — came  in  screams  with  sick- 
ening clearness.  His  impulse  was  to  get  up 
and  run  away  through  the  intervening  wards 
just  as  he  was.  He  knew  he  must  not  do  it, 
but,  if  he  had  not  known  this,  he  felt  he  could 
not  move. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat,  half  doubled 
up,  his  bare  arms  hanging  down,  his  head  droop- 
ed on  his  bare  breast,  when  the  door  opened. 
He  looked  up  with  just  such  a  sleepy,  heavy 
look  as  he  might  have  had  if  intoxicated. 

*'  The  window's  smashed,  and  we  found  on  the 
sill  these  two  sov — but  you're  ill,  sir,"  she  said, 
suddenly  stopping. 

She  was  an  experienced  nurse,  and  knew  he 
needed  attention  by  the  way  his  eye  half  closed 
and  his  head  drooped  again.  She  ran  out  for 
stimulant  and  the  house-surgeon,  who  was 
where  the  dreadful  noises  came  from  close  at 
hand. 

"  There,  take  that,  sir.  The  doctor  will  be 
here  in  a  moment." 

u2 
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Mr.  Slipstone  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  seemed 
somewhat  refreshed,  but  was  still  struggling 
wnth  bodily  weakness  and  mental  confusion, 
sure  in  his  own  mind  that  the  one  would  be 
as  apparent  to  nurse  and  raedical  man  as  the 
other — a  subtle  punishment  of  guilt. 

Gradually  as  she  sponged  off  the  blood  with 
warm  water  his  wits  cleared.  The  surgeon 
came,  peering  into  his  face  with  observant  eyes, 
only,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Slipstone,  they  were 
looking  for  what  it  was  not  his  role  to  hide. 

"  Tell  me_,  sir," — after  dressing  the  scratches 
— "how  this  happened." 

"I  was — speaking — to  him  of  the — the — 
Gospel " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And — and — he  jumped  out  of  bed,  seized 
me  by  throat — and — and — I  don't  know,  dem  it." 

The  house-surgeon  stared. 

"  The  window  is  broken,  and  we  have  found 
another  sovereign,"  said  the  nurse,  re-entering. 

"  He  rifled — pockets.    Threw  money — away." 

*'  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  medical  man, 
doubtingly.  "  The  man  was  not  dangerous  or 
critical,  only  irritable,  and  now  he's  raving  mad^ 
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sbouting  such  things  !  The  most  sudden  case 
of  spasmodic  madness  which  I  have  ever  known." 

Mr.  Slipstone  grew  better,  and  they  helped 
him  to  complete  his  toilet.  He  grew  more  re- 
ticent as  he  became  more  himself.  There  was 
an  awkward  silence.  He  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  should  become  clear  as  crystal, 
without  a  black  coat  and  an  M.B.  waistcoat  over 
it_,  to  these  people,  if  he  did  not  be  very  cauti- 
ous. And,  hence,  he  got  away  as  soon  as  he 
could,  taking  the  three  sovereigns,  which  were 
thrust  into  his  hands.  The  surgeon — whose 
profession  is  a  very  high-class  one  for  teaching 
habits  of  observation — looked  after  him  as  he 
staggered  off,  and  shook  his  head  ominously,  the 
trained  powers  leaving  the  old  field  of  physical 
study  for  that  of  the  metaphysical  and  moral. 

"  Something  wrong  there,"  he  muttered. 

''  If  he  comes  to,  and  tells  !"  Such  was  Mr. 
Slipstone's  fear  as  his  feet  beat  board  and 
stoney  step  until  he  was  fairly  launched  on  the 
snows  outside.  ^'  The  money  !"  He  started  at 
the  idea  of  the  step  from  wealth  to  poverty — 
his  rich  gleanings  of  the  grapes  of  Sodom. 
"I'll  run  and  pick  it  up."     No.     A  moment's 
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reflection  showed  it  would  not  do.  It  would 
be  no  use  wandering  round  and  round  that  vast 
building,  w^ith  all  those  eyes  upon  him,  to  look 
for  a  broken  window  high  up — and  there  might 
be  several  broken  windows — wandering  round 
to  find  the  exact  spot  above  whence  the  coins 
came  flying  down.  It  would  be  no  use  start- 
ing from  under  that  window  to  look  for  the 
scattered  little  slits  which  the  sovereigns  would 
make  when  they  sank  into  the  soft,  yielding 
snow  from  such  a  high  drop.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  linger  on  a  hopeless  quest  when 
he  must  not  dally  a  moment.  No_,  he  must 
leave  the  poor  butcher's  hard-earned  money, 
and  the  extra  two  pounds  ten  he  had  recently 
wheedled  out  of  poor  admiring  Rebekah,  hun- 
gering for  the  illustration,  and  moved  deeply 
by  that  tale  of  an  aged,  bedridden,  suffering 
father.  No,  no^  prudence  said  that  even  gold 
might  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price,  and  he 
must  get  off  the  infirmary  grounds.  And  off  he 
determined  to  be  without  delay.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  the  infirmary  to  the  house. 

"Come   in,    Mr.    Slipstone.      I've   got   some 
mulled But  you  look  ill,  sir." 
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''  I  was  takeo  very  poorly  in  the  streets. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  caiiDot  preach  for  dear  Mr. 
Knowles  to-night." 

"  Don't  risk  anything  for  such  a  man  as  that.'' 

"  But  I  must  send  him  an  early  apology. 
Will  you  take  a  note  to  the  house  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  going  there,  but,  if  it  is  urgent, 
I'll  leave  it  at  the  door." 

''  That  will  suffice,  if  you  can  go  at  once, 
otherwise  I  must  go  myself." 

"  Oh  !  don't  think  of  it,  sir." 

Rebekah  was  soon  dressed  and  off.  Then 
the  poor  sickly  man,  putting  down  the  weak 
brandy  and  water  which  she  had  prepared  for 
him,  went  upstairs_,  packed  up  all  he  could  in 
the  little  carpet  bag  and  a  brown  paper  parcel, 
hailed  a  cab  from  the  stand,  and,  within  two 
hours,  had  taken  train  and  was  nearing  a  town 
big  enough  to  hide  himself  therein. 

Rebekah  was  thunderstruck  when  the  little 
maid,  on  her  return,  told  her  of  the  Slipstone 
exit.  With  quick  anger  she  ran  upstairs  to  his 
chamber.  Yes,  the  drawers  were  rifled  and  all 
gone.  She  went  to  the  clothes  drawers  of 
*'  her  boy."     Two  pairs  of  trousers  missing,  a 
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good  surtout,  and  her  dear  boy's  brand-new 
great-coat.  Rebekah's  reflections  were  not 
pleasant. 

"  He's  got  seven  pounds  ten  from  me,  all  the 
quarterage  of  my  little  private  income.  He's 
gone  off  with  Strange's  best  blacks,  and  the 
shirts  and  stockings  I  lent  him,  and  he's  left  his 
own  nasty  ragged  things  on  the  floor  and  at 
the  wash.  Yes,  and  he's  taken  them  letters, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman's  letters.  Oh !  what 
shall  I  say  to  my  boy  when  he  comes  home? 
What  shall  Isayl" 

Poor  Rebekah !  Tears  were  not  your  femi- 
nine resource,  but  one  or  two  of  briniest  indig- 
nation did  roll  down  that  hard  triangular  face. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

EYEXIXa. 

npHE  life  was  ebbing  low  with  Mrs.  Scaife. 
-*-  Silently,  day  by  clay,  notwithstanding  the 
tender  offices  of  the  fair  girl  who  paled  in  her 
watch,  the  strength  waned  like  a  drying  well. 
But,  day  by  day,  calm,  hope,  sweetness  came 
back  into  her  soul.  Day  by  day  memory  seem- 
ed to  renew  its  strength  like  the  eagle,  and  to 
clear  its  eye.  The  gentle  communings  be- 
twixt the  penitent  and  the  charge  she  loved  so 
deeply,  were  among  the  things  laid  up  in  after 
days  within  the  ark  of  that  girl's  strength. 
Slowly,  surely,  the  woman  sank  down  to  the 
long  rest,  to  the  blessed  calm,  when  the  sinner's 
tossing  sea  is  crossed. 

"  Florence,  come  near,  very  near,  so  that  when 
I  can  but  whisper  you  may  hear." 
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It  is  in  the  late  watches  after  the  wakeful 
night  when  she  speaks,  and  the  girl  kneeling  at 
her  side,  her  ear  to  the  purpling  lips,  listens 
with  daughterly  love. 

"No,  my  child.  I  may  be  long  in  saying 
what  I  have  to  utter.  Sit  on  the  little  stool 
very  close,  your  ear  level  with  my  lips,  and  be 
still,  very  still,  as  you  well  know  how." 

The  little  buffet  is  brought,  aud,  with  head 
leaning  to  her  face,  she  solemnly  gives  heed. 

*'  This  is  the  last  day  of  my  life,  Florence." 

The  girl  starts. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  say  not  so." 

"Do  not  speak,  child,  except  when  you  want 
to  know  something  more  clearly,  for  my  strength 
is  almost  gone.  Yes,  it  is  the  last  day  in  which 
I  shall  ever  see  a  sunrise,  and,  perhaps,  a  sunset. 
Draw  up  the  blind  that  I  may  catch  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  early  light  on  the  wall.  Be  not  un- 
happy, Florence,  for  I  am  glad ;  and,  when  I 
have  told  you  all  I  wish,  telegraph  for  my  chil- 
dren to  come  again,  and  urge  Mr.  Witton  to  see 
me  early  to-day." 

She  pauses  as  if  to  recover  strength,  and 
Florence  pours  out  a  little  draught  of  cordiai 
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and  gives  it  to  her,  resiimiug  her  seat  as  soon 
as  she  has  covered  tenderly  the  shoulders 
and  neck  with  the  quilt.  The  girl's  dropping 
tears  upon  her  face  seem  to  the  dying  woman 
as  tender  dews  on  a  parched  ground.  A  gentle, 
serene  light  comes  laden  with  satisfaction  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  feels  for  a  hand,  and  holds  it 
betwixt  her  own  to  her  breast  while  she  con- 
tinues. 

'^My  manner  of  life  you  know  now,  Florence,, 
but  not  the  details  which  I  have  given  back  to 
God  in  many  a  solemn  self-review  when  you 
have  been  sleeping  on  this  little  pallet.  Your 
life  will  not  be  as  that  life,  for  something  tells 
me  that,  when  one  or  two  trials  are  past,  a 
serene  morning  and  noon  will  break  upon  you. 
And,  Florence,  when  other  voices  gather  in 
your  ear,  long  after  mine  is  stilled,  and  you  are 
happy  with  a  mother's  joy,  teach  your  girl — 
ay,  teach  it  twice  to  your  boy  as  her  natu- 
ral guardian  and  guide — that  she  is  anointed 
as  a  high  priestess  of  the  world's  moralities. 
And,  dearest,  if  ever  your  teaching  voice  shall 
fail  in  fire  and  force,  look  back  on  me.  Think 
of  my  darkened  walk,  my  lowered  ideals,  my 
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sense  of  broken  power,  my  disauointed  life,  and 
burn  the  lesson  in,  as  men  with  flame  eat 
pictures  into  hardest  wood.  But,  Florence,  let 
memory  be  merciful  to  me  even  then ;  for  I 
care  that  in  your  heart,  at  least,  pity  and 
extenuation  shall  find  a  nest.  Others  may 
blacken  every  blot,  but  you,  child,  for  whom  I 
have  thought  and  prayed,  may  see  some 
shadowings  of  light." 

She  fixes  her  eyes  upon  her,  oh,  with  what 
wistful,  inquiring,  pleading  looks — long  looks 
of  intensest  pathos. 

"  Mother  !  mother !  never  shall  I  forget  your 
goodness  to  me.     Never  !     Never  !" 

The  paining  countenance,  the  earnest  eyes  fix 
on  hers  a  moment,  and  then  the  beautiful  head 
homes  its  sobs  on  her  breast.  That  hungry 
look  for  human  sympathy,  with  its  kernelled 
desires  for  human  absolutions,  is  changing, 
softening  into  assurance,  when  the  face  lifts 
from  her  bosom,  raying  deep  love  and  truth 
into  the  hankering  soul. 

There  is  pause  to  let  the  memories  and  tears 
pass  ;  gentle,  tender  ofiices,  mutual  breathings, 
as  if  each  were  in  the  same  great  [heart  heat  of 
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strong  emotion.  The  resolntewoman  speaks  again. 
"It  has  been  borne  on  my  mind,  Florence, 
time  after  time,  that  there  are  two  things  to  be 
done  yet.  One  is  an  appeal  to  a  man  who  has 
been  bad  from  design,  and  who  has  been  false 
to  his  dead  friend,  and  that  friend's  orphan 
children.  It  may  be  that  within  that  ossified 
heart  there  may  yet  be  a  core  of  flesh,  and  that 
even  now  he  may  do  right.  It  may  be  that,  if 
no  such  feelings  are  there,  the  sense  of  failure 
in  a  worshipper  of  success — failure  in  his  wicked 
designs,  possibly  of  betrayal  by  his  helpers,  of 
peril  from  some  Nemesis  which  he  must  feel  is 
nearing  fast — or  from  that  weakness  which  is 
now  coming  swiftly  with  age,  and  which  tells 
him  he  cannot  live  to  enjoy  more,  even  if  he 
wins  all  by  fraud  and  perfidy.  You  must  see 
that  man,  Florence.  Your  very  face  will  be  to 
him  as  a  message  from  the  grave.  Your  voice 
will  be  as  the  voice  of  another  from  the  unseen 
world.  But  more,  when  I  compelled  you  to  go 
out  that  afternoon  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
which  you  needed  so  much,  I  scribbled  with 
pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper— it  is  within  the  cover 
of  that  Bible — telling  him  that  it  was  my  dying, 
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forgiving  message  to  one  who  had  injured  me 
much,  and  would  have  tempted  me  more.  It 
tells  him  some  facts  he  ought  to  know.  It  asks 
him  to  restore  rights  which  I  know  he  has 
usurped.  See  that  man — you  will  need  a 
friend,  and  one  will  not  be  wanting." 

The  girl's  pale  face  droops  to  hide  the  crimson- 
ing blush,  the  deep  throbbing  confusion. 

"  Lift  up  your  head  and  kiss  me,  child." 

She  does  it  with  closed  eyes. 

*'No,  look  at  me,  look  into  my  eyes,  for  I 
feel  I  may  die  blind,  and  you  shall  be  my  light 
to  the  last,  and  Another." 

The  girl  gives  her  one  tearful  look,  like  the 
clear  shining  of  an  April  sun  through  its 
gentle  showers,  then  drops  her  eyelids^  and 
Mrs.  Scaife  spares  her  by  resuming  her  message. 

*^  See  him,  and  appeal  to  him  with  the  proofs 
which  will  be  prepared  for  you,  and  it  will  not 
be  in  vain.  And,  Florence,"  her  voice  deepen- 
ing to  an  almost  solemn  whisper,  "  it  is  also 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  your  brother  lives. 
The  hours  are  coming  fast  when  you  shall 
recognise  each  other,  and  you  will  find  one  who 
is    as    strong   as    you   are   fair   to    share    the 
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family  name,  and  become  a  pillar  on  which  you 
can  safely  lean." 

*'  Oh !"  and  there  is  wailing  pain  as  she 
speaks  ;  "  Oh  !  if  I  could  have  cleared  up  that 
mystery  and  asked  forgiveness  of  him,  and 
blessed  her,  if  she  lives^  who  regained  him  so 
€Ourageously,  and,  I  am  sure,  has  cherished  him 
so  lovingly;  if  I  might  only  do  that,  on  this  last 
day  of  my  life,  what  a  merciful  boon  I  should 
esteem  it !  But  it  may  not  be  ;  it  may  not  be ; 
yet  I  know  I've  seen  him." 

''  Mother,  mother !"  cries  the  girl,  starting, 
lifting  her  head  and  looking  keenly  at  her. 

"No,  child,  I  am  not  raving.  I  am  myself.  I 
only  forecast  what  you  will  verify.  Your  bro- 
ther lives,  and  he  has  come  over  many  a  dream 
and  stood  in  many  a  thought,  seen  and  recog- 
nized, though  still  undeclared." 

"  Mother,  mother !     Is  it  he  f 

They  seem  to  have  but  one  thought,  and 
that  unspoken. 

*'  Nay,  child,  wait.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and 
I  must  shield  you  on  this,  my  dying  day,  from 
disappointment,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
all  my  latter  days  from  every  harm.   Be  patient. 
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Our  friend  who  will  come — I  know  he  will — 
shall  work  out  this  matter.  It  is  woman's  lot 
to  wait  and  trust.  But  your  brother  lives,  and 
you  shall  love  him,  because  you  shall  know  he 
is  worthy  of  it,  and  know  it  very  soon." 

The  two  feeble  hands  quit  hers  which  they 
have  held  so  lovingly,  and  gently  stroke  the 
hair  and  glowing  cheeks  as  if  they  are  gather- 
ing, in  the  coming  frosts  of  death,  a  divine 
heat  from  the  fire  of  a  golden  and  sacred  censer. 

She  grows  silent ;  only  her  lips  move.  Anon 
her  head  falls  gently  back  on  her  pillow,  and 
a  placid  indistinctness,  rather  than  a  sleep, 
comes  upon  her.  It  is  thus  when  the  morning 
fills  the  room ;  a  solemn  day  of  snow  after  a 
night  of  great  stillness  and  frost.  The  world 
seems  hushed.  The  feet  and  wheels  are  un- 
heard outside,  and  men  that  pass  to  their 
labours  go  with  pinched  features  and  bent 
forms  silently  along.  Through  the  window 
they  can  see  an  outstretched  level  of  fields,  and^ 
nearer,  masses  of  shrub  relieved  with  some 
majestic  trees  void  of  leaves. 

As  Mrs.  Scaife  lies  motionless  in  her  rest, 
^Florence   looks  out   pensively  on   a  world   of 
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"wonderful  whiteness.  Earth  seems  to  flash  its 
chastenness  np wards,  and  the  heavens  in  ashy 
tints  look  down  in  sympathy.  The  fields  are 
like  sheeted  pnrity.  Those  hazel  bushes  below, 
that  wullowy  underwood,  these  fleshy  laurel 
leaves  and  prickly  hollies  are  frosted  with  dia- 
mond spikelets,  and  fringed  with  more  than 
sheening  pearl.  Every  twig  and  bough  has 
become  a  tiny,  flashing  clteveaux  defrise,  doubling 
in  girth  and  rounding  in  roughened  crystals  as 
it  lifts  a  fulgent  arm  towards  Beauty's  reverent 
student,  or  pleads  with  the  heedless  ravisherthat 
w^ould  scatter  the  lucent  pearls  in  wanton  mood. 
The  great  trees  loom  like  monarchs  of  silvered 
vastnesSj  and  the  film}',  chalky,  brooding  airs, 
"which  dull  but  scarcely  dim,  make  it  seem  as 
if  earth  is  the  bed  of  a  thin,  milky  ocean,  and 
her  coral  trees  the  giant  flora  of  a  blanched  and 
calcareous  sphere. 

So  white,  so  still,  Florence  deems  it  is  a 
special  boon  to  them  in  these  hours  of  waiting 
calm.  The  suff'erer  remains  long  in  drowse, 
and  at  noon  her  children  arrive  to  look  their 
last  farewell  and  receive  her  dying  words.  Mr. 
Witton  comes,  taking  Florence's  timid  hand  with 
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unaffected  sympathy,  and  listening  with  gentle 
patience  to  what  Mrs.  Scaife  has  to  say.  It  is 
soon  evident  to  him  that  the  only  answer  is  the 
fittest  one  for  such  an  hour.  It  promises  suc- 
cess, he  says,  will  want  careful  working  out, 
and  he  will  bestow  that  work  upon  it.  He 
passes  from  the  solemn  scene  with  the  dying 
w^oman's  thanks  uttered  aloud,  and  the  word- 
less ones  of  young  eyes  misty  with  gratitude. 
Then  another  visitor  comes  of  a  more  venerable 
age,  producing  bread  and  wine  to  emblem  the 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  they  all  kneel  around  the  bed.  And 
he  passes  out  likewise,  leaving  a  great  peace 
behind. 

Anon  that  round  disc,  which  has  hung  all  day 
blood-red  and  rayless  in  the  skies,  recovers  his 
functions,  and  colour  steals  through  the  air  as 
he  nears  his  evening  tryst.  The  white,  brood- 
ing, fleecy  film  in  the  air  begins  to  glow.  The 
great  coral  trees  in  every  facet  of  their  count- 
less diamonds  throw  back  light.  The  clouds 
in  bars  and  globing  swathes  gather  gold  from 
their  lord,  and  the  whole  universe,  earth  below 
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and  firmament  above,  dons  the  regal  attire  of  a 
glorious  sunset,  where  purples  are  tremulous  on 
the  whispering  sea,  and  amber  splendours  sheet 
the  heavens,  and  saffron  cumulus  responds  to 
roseate  cirrus  in  a  great  antiphonal  of  gorgeous 
beauty. 

The  great  glory  enters  into  the  woman's 
heart,  and  glows  in  her  eyes. 

"  Florence,  I  did  not  think  to  see  another 
■sunset.     Lift  me  up,  and  let  me  watch  him  go." 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  great  orb  draws  to 
earth ;  more  and  more  intensely  they  gaze 
together,  the  woman  looking  on  with  a  rapt 
pleasure.  His  disc  rests  on  the  earthly  edge. 
Slowly  it  is  sinking,  when  her  brow  begins  to 
droop. 

*'  Lay  me  down,  and  kiss  me." 

Gently  she  reclines  the  head  where  she  may 
still  watch  the  sun,  and  kisses  her.  The  last  rim 
of  light  from  thinning  crescent  is  seen.  A  last, 
long,  eager,  pleased  look  :  then  a  long,  peaceful 
sigh  comes  from  the  woman's  great  chest.  The 
sun  has  gone  out  to  another  world,  and  she  to 
another  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RESCUE. 

rvLD  Mrs.  Witton's  visitor  had  left  Whittle- 
^-^  more  in  higher  spirits  than  she  had  en- 
tered it.  A  dawning  future  was  drawing  itself 
into  her  heart,  and  visions  brighter  than  the 
young  lady's  home,  with  its  atmosphere  of  ap- 
prehensions, had  ever  led  her  to  anticipate. 
Strange  Chapman  had  said  nothing.  Indeed, 
while  his  own  fortunes  were  so  very  unfixed,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  withhold  all  expression  of 
feeling  which  might  seem  to  lead  up  to  an 
engagement,  expressed  or  implied.  No  w^ant 
of  maidenly  reserve  had  been  found  in  her,  and 
yet,  through  this  medium  of  silence  and  reti- 
cence, these  young  people  had  arrived  at  a  de- 
finite idea.  *'  I  care  for  her,  and  I'll  wait.  If 
she  is  of  the  same  mood,  she'll  do  likewise." 
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Such  was  the  verdict  which  Strange  passed 
upon  the  question  when  examining  his  heart. 
What  hers  might  be  he  did  not  know.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  pass  one  in  formulated  mode, 
and  perhaps,  as  is  most  hkely,  she  did ;  but, 
whatever  her  own  decision,  she  went  home  with 
many  regrets  at  leaving  the  Nook,  and  with  a 
heart  stronger  and  brighter  in  its  hold  on  the 
future. 

That  holiday  from  gloom,  that  respite  from 
constant  fears,  that  sense  that  she  had  met 
with  some  one  who  was  more  than  a  mere 
chance  acquaintance^  all  strengthened  the  young- 
life.  The  Nook  to  her  had  been  a  most  wel- 
come abode.  A  genial  gentleness  and  cheer- 
fulness was  its  ordinary  tone,  somewhat  altered 
in  quantity  in  the  latter  case  when  Strange 
brought  with  him  story,  or  argument,  or  latest 
experience  in  Whittlemore  life.  Indeed,  the 
young  man  had  a  power  of  carrying  a  verve 
into  it  which  lifted  them  above  the  ordinary 
simmering  content  of  the  Nook.  To  the  visitor, 
typed  so  closely  on  that  patient,  gentle  origi- 
nal, her  mother,  he  seemed  to  carry  a  moral 
momentum  into  the  place,  which,  like  that  of 
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a  strong  man  going  through  a  crowd  and  forc- 
ing his  way  by  the  mere  existence  of  his  power, 
lifted  them  into  his  own  plane,  and  leavened 
them  with  the  pulsing  emotions  of  his  own 
mind.  Yes,  they  were  pleasant  sounds  to  her 
when  his  well-known  rat,  tat,  tat  was  heard 
on  the  door,  and  his  strong,  firm  step  in  the 
hall.  There  was  a  shadow  on  the  patient  face, 
even  if  fresh  from  some  little  scene  of  pleasure, 
when  she  was  told,  on  returning,  that  Mr. 
Chapman  had  called  and  found  her  from  home. 
But,  in  the  main,  she  had  had  every  wish 
gratified.  The  pleasure  of  sympathy  with 
Strange  when  attacked,  of  sympathy  when  Mr. 
Slipstone  had  turned  out  so  disgracefully,  and 
of  general  fellow-feeling  with  him  in  that  mori- 
bund persecution  which  Mr.  Selvey  had  inaugu- 
rated, and  Morton  Hall  had  sealed  with  its 
potent  imprimatur — all  this  she  had  had  where- 
with to  exercise  her  soul.  And,  in  truth,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  those  gentle,  lively 
powers  of  commiseration  and  compassion,  which 
are  evoked  so  readily  in  the  maidenly  heart,  had 
had  enough  of  incident  to  feed  upon.  Strange 
never  seemed  to  come  to  the  Nook  but  L^s  last 
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adventure  or  experience  "was  quite  enough  to 
set  all  the  little  girFs  sympathies  in  motion, 
and  give  her  material  for  day-dreams  in  plenty 
when  engaged  alone  "with  her  needle,  and  food 
for  wakefulness,  delightful  wakefulness,  when 
she  retired  for  the  night.  It  was  all  so  different 
from  home,  where  day  followed  day,  wearing  the 
same  grey  aspect,  if  not  verging  to  positive 
black.  Fresh  faces,  fresh  incidents,  natural  to  a 
great  town,  fresh  rumours  every  moment  where 
a  vast  population  was  seething  in  excitement 
and  outrage — these  were  much ;  but  it  was  a 
thousand  times  more  interesting  when  some  one 
individual  life,  immersed  in  uncommon  circum- 
stances, came  regularly  and  told  its  stories  of 
fresh  emergencies  tinted  with  the  mode  in 
which  that  mind  regarded  them.  Looks,  tones, 
inflections  of  voice,  even  reticences,  all  had  an 
added  charm  for  her,  the  colourings  of  a  rain- 
bow thought  bending  over  all  that  concerned 
the  young  and  handsome  curate. 

Yes,  she  had  had  a  full  life  of  it  at  the  Nook, 
with  no  single  wish  ungratified  which  she  had 
ventured  to  express.  But  there  was  one.  She 
had  distantly  intimated  to  the  old  lady  that  she 
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really  would  like  to  see  that  woDclerful  Rebekah 
whom  she  seemed  to  hear  so  much  about  with- 
out much  ever  being  said  directl}^  concerniug 
her.  She  really  thought  she  should  like  her, 
she  said. 

"  You  will  have  to  do  so,  love,"  was  old  Mrs. 
Witton's  quiet  reply.  This  sent  the  blood 
flying  through  her  at  double  circulation  speed, 
and  effectually  prevented  her  from  ever  referring 
to  the  subject  again.  So  she  had  gone  home 
with  this  one  wish  ungratified,  and  only  this 
one  ;  and  that  perhaps  had  figured  Mr.  Chap- 
man's housekeeper  to  the  young  fancy,  in 
feature,  form,  dress,  and  manner,  as  something 
very  unlike  the  simple,  rigorous,  high-principled, 
elderly  woman  who  had  sat  unconsciously  for 
the  fantastic  poi'trait. 

And  that  home,  how  had  she  found  it  ? 

Something  of  the  chill  of  one  of  their  old  fen 
agues,  something  like  a  miasmatic  cloud  from 
one  of  those  saturated  hollows  and  levels  of 
eld,  had  seemed  to  creep  into  her  soul  as  she 
n eared  the  old  house.  Dread,  disquiet,  the  fear 
of  evils,  kept  from  her  in  tender  love  while 
enjoying   herself  elsewhere,  and   all  to  be  in- 
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voluntarily  divulged  directly  she  entered  her 
home,  this  was  what  the  creeping-  mists  of  fore- 
boding seemed  to  instil  into  the  shrinking  mind. 

But  nothing  very  special  seemed  to  justify 
all  this  when  she  got  installed  into  her  own 
chamber,  and  the  news-loving  tete-a-Utes  with 
her  sisters  and  mother  began.  Nothing  sufficient 
to  freeze  and  stay  curiosity  out  of  all  rapture  at 
surveying  the  little  presents  from  Mrs.  Witton, 
or  of  admiring  the  little  additions  to  her  own 
w^ardrobe,  was  brooding  over  them.  Papa  was, 
if  anything,  a  little  worse,  a  little  lower  in 
spirits — that  was  all.  But  to  the  keen-eyed 
girl,  who  had  enjoyed  more  of  her  fathers  con- 
fidence than  any  of  them,  lean  as  that  confi- 
dence was,  it  soon  became  clear  that  this  was 
not  all.  When  she  entered  his  room  for  the  first 
time  to  greet  him  with  the  accustomed  caress, 
be  started  with  a  fearful,  hare-like  look  towards 
the  door,  as  if  an  assassin  might  be  entering. 
AVhen  she  went  up  to  him  he  seemed  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  her. 

•'The  time  is  near,  very  near.  But  it  isn't 
up  yet.  Go  away,  girl ;  go  away.  I've  got 
nothing  of  yours." 
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What  could  be  mean?  Gently  Bbe  revived 
herself  in  recollection,  prattled  to  him  of  her 
visit  to  Whittlemore,  re-arranged  some  things 
in  the  room  after  the  old  fashion  he  had  liked, 
and  soon  had  won  him  back  to  remembering 
herself,  lie  smiled,  looked  at  her,  as  if  she 
were  something  receding  from  thought,  and 
then,  coming  back,  accepted  a  kiss,  spoke  a  few 
words  after  the  old  manner,  and  subsided  once 
more  into  abstraction  and  wandering  speech, 
even  Avhile  she  sat  with  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

^'  Noj  they  shan't  have  it  before  the  time. 
They  can't  prove  their  claim.  Sylvester  may 
say  what  he  likes.  Besides,  that  young  man 
may  be  deadj  and  the  girl  too,  either  now  or 
before  April.     Til  fight  it  out." 

He  was  thinking  aloud,  the  strong  current  of 
feeling  making  him  dead  to  all  else — to  old 
caution,  life-long  suspicion,  unwillingness  to 
share  confidence  with  another,  not  even  his 
worthy,  faithful  wife.  Such  a  swing  of  passion- 
ate, strong-tempered  feeling  was  there  upon 
him  that  he  could  not  silence  the  muttered 
word,  the  broken  sentence,  which  escaped  from 
him  very  often  now. 
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She  kissed  him  and  gave  him  soothing 
-words  as  the  jerky  sentences  left  his  lips.  Sud- 
denly his  eye  cleared. 

"  Why,  Beaty,  is  it  you,  lassie.  I  was  only 
in  one  of  my  cogitations.  And  you  have  come 
back  !     And  how  did  you  enjoy  yourself?"  &c. 

He  talked  on  for  some  minutes  in  the  old 
hard,  lively  style,  which  she  remembered  as  of 
yore,  but  not  of  recent  days.  It  pleased  her 
to  see  this  sally,  and  she  endeavoured  to  make 
him  forget  his  cogitations,  as  he  called  them. 
But  the  spurt  was  soon  over.  She  witnessed 
with  pain  the  coming  blankness,  the  eye 
settling  on  vacancy,  the  look  as  if  it  were 
gazing  on  some  air  drawn  dagger  which 
motioned  him  the  way  that  he  should  go,  or 
terrified  him  with  what  it  pointed  towards. 
Other  words  that  showed  some  despotic  idea, 
some  dreadful  fear  working  upon  his  mind ; 
evidences  that  thought  came  in  rushes  across 
thought,  in  freshets  of  passionate  impulse,  like 
tempests  or  clouds,  tearing  the  cogitations  from 
the  mental  sky,  sweeping  them  away  in  broken 
rack,  and  leaving  there  only  the  coppery,  sullen 
atmosphere  of  a  day  of  wrath. 
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"And  how  have  you  been,  papa,  since  I  saw 
you  last  f 

"Been?  When?  Saw  you  last?  Oh!  I 
see,"  with  an  attenapted  little  laugh.  ''  Me  I  I've 
been  well  enough.  Not  quite  well,  though ; 
my  sciatica  has  been  bad.  It  takes  away  my 
attention.     Yes,  child^  I've  not  been  well." 

"  It's  four  o'clock,  papa.  Let  me  draw  your 
blind,  and  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Do,  love,  do." 

He  smiles,  and  looks  all  himself.  She  soon 
returns  with  it  in  her  hand.  He  is  gazing 
moodily  into  the  fire,  muttering  in  broken 
speech^ 

"  Gone.  All  gone.  Those  American  invest- 
ments a  dead  failure.  Ruined  everything.  I 
cannot  produce  the  funds  when  they  demand 
them." 

"Papa,  here's  your  tea.  Come,  now,  and 
take  some." 

She  puts  a  spoonful  of  it  into  his  mouth  in  the 
old  coaxing  way  to  which  she  had  often  known 
him  bend  even  in  his  most  acrid  moods.  She 
seems  to  succeed.  He  is  muttering,  '•  All  gone, 
all  gone,"  when  the  taste  of  the  tea  acts  as  an 
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arrestor  on  the  mill-race  thought.  He  looks 
lip,  sees  her,  and  mnrmnrs  "  not  all  gone  yet.'^ 
But,  returning  attention  to  outer  things,  onlj 
serves  to  foil  her  little  gentle  plans. 

"  Beaty,  is  the  bailiff  here?" 

"  Yes,  pa ;  he's  been  waiting  in  the  kitchen 
some  time." 

"  Then  take  the  cup  away  and  send  him  to 
me." 

She  takes  it,  wipes  his  mouth  with  the  dainty 
kerchief  in  the  little  lily  white  hand,  strokes 
the  ends  of  his  cravat  until  they  lie  smoothly 
down,  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck  to 
give  him  a  kiss,  and  silently  withdraws,  a  look 
of  awakened  love  following  her  to  the  door. 

''  Not  all  gonej  not  all  gone  yet,"  he  says,  in 
low  toneSj  to  himself,  "  while  I  have  got  dear 
little  Beaty  left."  But  he  is  again  a-brood 
w^hen  a  stout,  sun-burnt  man  enters,  touching 
his  forelock  in  respect,  and  standing  near  the 
door  until  he  is  invited  forward.  Nor  is  that 
soon.  His  master  is  sitting  with  head  on 
breast,  as  if  he  has  fallen  suddenly  asleep.  The 
bailifi  at  first  thinks  he  has,  and  is  stealing  out 
as  silently  as  his  heavy  high-lows  will  allow^ 
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"  Tbe}^  mock  me,  and  get  my  money  for  no- 
thing." 

The  bailiff  looks  with  surprise,  as  if  he  him- 
self were  spoken  of. 

''  The  fellow  did  nothing.  He  lives.  Smith 
tricked  me.     Driver " 

''Yes,  sir."  (This  man's  name  is  Driver.) 
**  I've  corned,  sir." 

His  master  rouses  up  as  if  startled  again. 

"  Sorry  to  have  waked  you,  sir." 

"  Ah !  never  mind,"  snatching  at  the  idea. 
*'  Having  a  bit  of  a  nap  and  dreaming.  Come 
to  the  fire,  baihff." 

They  talk  of  fields  laid  down  in  wheat,  oats, 
beans;  of  meadows  and  pasture  for  some  time. 
Then  Air.  Mumford's  brow  knits,  his  teeth  show. 

"  The  young  things  are  coming  on  fast,  sir." 

"  Very  fast,  very  fast,  too  fast." 

The  bailiff  stares. 

*'  Them  lambs  '11  soon  be  fit  to  come  into  the 
Home  fields." 

^^Yes,  they'll  soon  be  coming  to  the  Home 
fields,  if  they're  not  stopped." 

The  master  is  looking  moodily  at  a  pattern 
of  the  carpet,  and  evidently  is  not  listening  to 
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his  factor.  The  hitter  looks  sorrowful  and 
concerned.  He  has  a  great  regard  for  the  family 
interest,  and  for  the  mistress  whose  generous 
hand  has  been  laid  kindly  on  his  sickly  wife. 
He  endeavours  to  arouse  his  master  by  some 
pleasant  tidings. 

"  I'm  glad  to  say,  sir,  that  the  smith " 

"Curse  Smith,  and  every  Smith,  ay,  every 
Smith  that  ever  lived.  Confound  'em,  one  and 
all !" 

There  is  wild  passion  in  the  face,  move- 
ment in  the  clenched  fist  as  if  about  to  strike. 
The  man  involuntarily  arises ;  not  in  fear,  but 
as  if  in  the  instincts  of  surprise, 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  thief,  all  would 
have  been  safe." 

Then,  as  if  his  violence  has  worked  off,  or 
rather  as  if  the  passion  has  knocked  at  the  door 
of  sleeping  Reason  and  awoke  it,  he  looks  up 
as  quickly  as  he  has  relapsed  into  frenzy,  and 
is  regarding  his  servant  wistfully  ere  he  has 
recovered  from  his  consternation;  watching  to 
see  if  he  has  understood  the  -words  uttered,  the 
last  of  which  alone  the  poor  frenzied  yeoman  him- 
self only  could  recall  on  the  instant  if  required. 
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The  man  bad  long  learnt  that  his  master  was 
"  queer,"  but  had  never  seen  it  so  plainly.  He 
had  a  loyal  wish  to  hide  some  things  and  to 
make  the  best  of  all. 

"I  was  saying,  sir,  that  one  of  our  men " 

"  I  remember,  Driver,  and  the  name  recalled  a 
person  who  has  been  very  ungrateful  to  me,  a 
great  scoundrel." 

The  bailiff  is  sorry,  and  hopes  his  master  will 
not  let  it  trouble  him  too  much,  and  then,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  digresses  into  the  business  of 
the  farm,  delivers  his  message,  gets  his  instruc- 
tions and  departs. 

A  few  moments  after  his  daughter  enters, 
wishing  to  induce  him  to  join  them  in  the 
dining-room  at  a  meal. 

"•  Two  months  will  settle  all.  Shall  I  try  to 
get  terms  ?  A  frank  surrender  may  make  them 
reasonable.  But  can  they  prove  their  case? 
Surrender  means  no  home,  no  money,  no  any- 
thing.    Never,  never !" 

He  gets  up,  ambles  about  his  room,  discovers 
his  wondering  daughter  is  there  only  when  he 
nearly  stumbles  over  her  in  the  agitated  walk. 
He  has  not  the  eyes  to  see  how  lovely   she 
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looks  in  that  simple  Avhite  dress  and  pink 
throat-ribbon,  or  how  the  ordinarily  pale  face  has 
flushed  richly  with  excitement  and   sympathy. 

*'  Papa !  Papa !  How  uneasy  you  are.  Let 
me  make  your  seat  ready  with  the  cushion 
which  I  worked  for  you." 

He  allows  himself  to  be  gently  led  back  to 
his  chair;  grows  calm  and  more  rational,  and 
then  bids  her  go  and  join  the  family  circle. 

'^  Those  Australian  rogues,  they  began  the 
mischief.  The^^  got  my  property,  and  failed. 
Everything  has  gone  :  investment  after  invest- 
ment, and  cannot  be  good  for  aught  for  years 
to  come,  if  they  ever  recover  at  all.     All  my 

own  ready  money,  all  Eleanor's,  all  Ja "    A 

quick  ague  qualm.  He  seems  incapable  of 
finishing  the  sentence,  even  to  himself.  He 
groans  aloud  as  though  some  terrible  vision 
of  disaster  aud  want  has  come  over  him. 

"  Penniless,  penniless,  penniless." 

Then,  with  a  sullen,  stern  look,  drawing 
deep  wrinkles  across  the  whole  brow,  line 
above  line,  with  warped  lips  and  livid,  set 
face,  he  gets  up,  finds  his  hat,  descends  the 
back-stairs,    and    opens    the    door.      It    is    a 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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wild,  gusty  night ;  the  storm  carrying  in  its 
breath  driving  snow  that  rustles  and  heaps 
on  a  wide,  snowy  world.  As  he  crosses  the 
threshold  a  fierce  gust  tears  the  door  from  his 
hand,  and  throws  it  back  with  a  great  bang 
against  the  wall,  and  at  once  some  counter  gust 
seizes  it,  and  returns  it  upon  the  lintels  again 
Avith  a  long,  cruel  crash. 

"  Even  Nature  herself  bids  me  begone  from 
this  accursed  abode,"  he  mutters  at  the  omen. 

"  What's  that  ?"  is  the  cry  of  Mrs.  Mum- 
ford,  as  she  pours  out  the  tea.  "  Beaty,  quick, 
and  run  to  your  father's  study." 

Biddy,  lame,  rheumatic  Biddy  is  met  in  the 
passage. 

"  The  masther's  gone  wanthering.  Miss  Beaty, 
It's  a  cruel,  forlorn  night,  an'  so  it  is." 

^'  Quick,  quick,  get  me  a  shawl,  while  I  pull 
on  these  overshoes." 

It  is  soon  done. 

"  Send  the  dairy-maid  after  me,  if  the  coach- 
man is  out." 

She  breasts  at  once  the  wildering  blasts. 
She  can  just  detect  in  the  reflection  of  the 
snow  a  footmark,  which  she  is  sure  must  be  her 
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father's,  but  nothing  of  him  can  she  see.  The 
great  trees  lash  with  their  leafless  arms  in  the 
ag'ony  of  the  winds.  The  evergreens  rustle, 
hiss,  their  leaves  all  a-friction,  in  the  tempest 
roar.  The  pitting,  stinging,  almost  cutting 
drift  blinds  and  chills,  but  still  the  devoted 
girl  struggles  forward,  tracing  the  footprints. 
In  a  while,  she  thinks  she  sees  the  flutter  of  a 
coat,  an  arm  lifting  to  the  head,  a  hat  fly  ofl" 
and  scud  along  the  hard  snows.  Ah,  there  ! 
He  has  taken  the  turn  down  to  the  Waveney. 
He  struggles  in  the  great  gale,  wild  as  his  own 
heart,  and  she  feels  that  her  shawl  will  be  torn 
away,  and  herself  blown  forth  like  a  leaf.  She 
looks  back.  No  one  seems  following.  Oh, 
God  I  shall  she  be  left  alone  to  the  conflict 
before  her  ? 

Her  father  has  got  under  a  protecting  rise. 
He  runs  now.  Has  he  seen  her?  She  can 
scarcely  advance  a  yard,  the  shocks  of  storm 
are  so  great,  making  her  robe  sound  like  a  flap- 
ping sail  in  a  labouring  ship.  He  is  getting 
rapidly  out  of  sight  when  she  gets  under  the 
rise,  looks  round  to  see,  while  regaining  breath, 
if  anyone  is  coming.     She  discerns  no  one,  yet 
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with  all  the  fieetness  of  her  young  limbs  runs 
desperately  forward,  falling  once,  twice,  into 
the  little  pitfalls  which  the  snow  has  masked,  but 
rising  and  ever  struggling  forward.  A  great 
crash^  as  if  some  overhanging  bough,  wind-torn, 
has  dropped  on  the  ice.  She  hurries  on,  noting 
that  the  steps  lead  whither  the  noise  has  come. 
She  runs  up  the  little  embankment,  sees  some 
one  struggling  mid  the  long  reeds  of  the  narrow, 
shallow  Waveney,  the  head  closest  to  herself.  At 
once  she  seizes  it,  regardless  of  the  cold,  wetting 
stream. 

It  is  her  father  !  The  eyes  are  closing,  while 
she  lifts  up  the  head,  as  in  persons  fainting. 
She  drags  at  the  collar  to  pull  him  out,  but  her 
strength  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  lifting  that 
heavy  form,  that  great,  unhelping  man.  She 
looks  round  in  a  terrible  sense  of  loneliness  and 
urgency  to  see  if  anyone  is  coming.  The 
flutter  of  a  shawl  is  descried.  She  screams 
for  help,  while  she  pulls  desperately  at  the 
collar  and  arm  of  her  father,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  death-cold  flood.  The  scream  is  promptly 
answered,  and  the  stout,  strong  dairymaid  is 
quickly  at  her  side. 
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"  Coachman's  comiDg,"  she  says,  as  the  pair 
instantly  give  one  great  pnll,  and  drag  him  to 
the  bank,  out  of  the  shallow,  sluggish  brook. 
He  breathes,  but  that  is  all. 

"■  If  he  can  move  a  limb  we  must  make  him 
walk,"  says  Beaty.     "  Warmth  is  life." 

The  young  coachman  now  arrives,  and  at  once 
thev  start  to  chafe  him  and  o;et  him  back  to 
Dewsy.  Ploughman,  smith,  bailiff,  and  others,, 
aroused  by  the  frightened  maid-servants  and 
Biddy^s  tongue,  which  has  kept  clear  of  all 
rheumatism,  come  quickly  up  at  the  heels  of 
each  other,  and  he  is  borne  rapidly  home,  the 
fleetest  man  being  sent  ahead  by  the  young 
lady  to  order  a  warm  bath  instanter^  and  then 
to  ride  off  for  the  surgeon. 

The  girl  bears  up  bravely,  her  mother's  power 
of  resource  and  presence  of  mind  appearing  at 
once,  and  directing  all  their  movements  as  they 
hurry  her  father  home. 

'^  Keep  him  warm !  Keep  him  warm !"  she 
cries,  and  some  of  the  men,  terrible  as  is  the 
cold,  take  off  their  jackets  and  put  them  round 
him. 

At  the  door,  pale,  calm-eyed,  but  awesomely 
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prompt  in  all  her  words  and  acts,  Mrs.  Mumford 
meets  them,  and  motions  the  bearers  to  follow 
her. 

The  room  is  steaming  as  the  hot  water  fills 
in  the  bath,  and  she  and  her  maid-servants  re- 
ceive him  from  the  men. 

"  Biddy,  look  to  Miss  Beaty,"  is  the  clear- 
headed mother's  injunction,  as  she  directs  the 
other  servants  in  their  efforts.  Not  till  the  eyes 
open  and  speech  is  heard  will  the  girl  cast  off 
the  dress  that  looked  so  beautifully  white  an  hour 
ago,  and  now  is  brown-black,  draggled  in  mud, 
with  dead  fronds  and  russet  fibres  discolouring 
the  whole  soppy  mass. 

"  Ach_,  the  rheumatiz  is  a  bad  frind_,  an'  it's 
himself  that'll  come  tiv  ye,  Miss  Beaty,  if  ye 
don't  come  an'  let  me  change  ye.  Yer  father'll 
be  all  roight  now.  Ye've  saved  him  galore,  an' 
let  me  save  my  darlint  for  some  handsome 
young  gintleman  as  is  shure  to  come  afther  yez, 
if  he's  sense  at  all  at  all." 

An  overshoe  had  gone  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  drawing-room  slippers  have  proved  poor 
armour  against  such  a  night  in  snow  and  river. 
But  Biddy  is  great  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
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dress  is  soon  torn  off,  the  mustard  and  the  hot 
water  is  at  hand,  and  the  warm  clothing  enables 
her  soon  to  appear  at  the  bed-side  whither  they 
have  borne  her  father.     The  sm-geon  comes. 

"I  cannot  say,  Miss  Mumford,  what  may  be 
the  after  effects.  We  will  work  and  hope  for 
the  best.  But  it  is  due  to  your  own  courage 
and  promptness " 

"  Think  how  good  the  servants  were,  sir." 

'^  Yes,  but  it  was  because  of  your  own 
promptness  that  your  father  lived  to  be  brought 
home.  One  minute  more  in  that  stream  and  he 
might  have  died  there." 

So  speaks  the  surgeon. 

"  Would  God  that  I  had,"  groans  the  hap- 
less, reviving  man. 
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